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BREAD FROM THE WATERS. 


The American Rice Industry—its Development and Prospects. 
ANDREWS WILKINSON, LOUISIANA. 

—>-_— 

ICE, not wheat, is the bread which 
forms the staff of life for more than 
half of the human race. Harvested 
mostly by hand, hulled by machinery, 
and boiled to suit the taste, with 
readily separating grains 
/.. into the insipid porridge or pudding 
**. known in Northern hotels, it is con- 
j, sumed by many hundreds of millions 
in Africa, Asia, and the great island 





continent. 
sowing the seed of this aquatic cereal 





teen centuries and many more ago rice was planted broadcast by 
the sower’s hand on irrigated fields, as it is in the countries of the 
Orient and Occident to-day. That part of the seed which falls upon 
dry ground is still withered and scorched up by the sun, and much 
of it is still devoured by the fowls of the air before it has had time 
to germinate and grow. The scale on which this culture was car- 
ried on in Hindostan, Ceylon, China, and Egypt thousands of years 
ago is demonstrated by the ruins of immense mountain tanks, 
artificial lakes, aqueducts, and irrigation canals which supplied 
water for the rice fields of the ancients. In Japan and other over- 
populous Eastern countries labor is so cheap that rice is germinated 
in seedbeds, then transplanted. This laborious process causes extra- 
ordinary “suckering” or ‘“‘stooling” of the original stalks, and 
greatly increases the yield of grain. In America it would be 
impossible to do this with the more reasonable rate of wages paid 
for agricultural work. 

In North America rice culture was first commenced in Colonial 
Louisiana. It figured little in the products of the French province, 
while the planter colonists wasted their fortunes and lives in vain 
endeavors to win wealth, raising indigo and sugar. In the first half 
of the present century the tidewater region of South Carolina pro- 
duced nearly all the rice raised in this country. For many years it 
was claimed that the culture could be carried on profitably nowhere 
else in the United States. This claim was based on the fact that the 
handsome fortunes made by the rice planters of the Palmetto State 
proved that there was the natural home of the industry. But while 
the Carolina rice planters were building up their noted planting 
aristocracy, buying hordes of slaves, and erecting their palatial 
abodes on the verge of their unhealthy rice district, a little democ- 
racy of Creole yeomen were successfully and profitably producing 
rice in the extreme southeastern point of Louisiana. The Creole 
farmers of Louisiana confined their rice-planting operations to the 
lower part of the Parish of Plaquemines. 
limited slave-owners, but most of them plowed their lands, planted, 
harvested, and milled their crops with their own labor. 

These Plaquemines Creoles prepared their ground with primi- 
tive plows drawn by yokes of sturdy little native oxen. They reaped 
their harvests with crooked hand-sickles, and stacked their grain in 
the straw in clusters of stacks which they call ‘‘ Batteries.” When 
ready for threshing operations they made a circle of packed ground, 
about the size of a circus ring, near the stacks, planted a post with 
a swivel-bolt in its top in the center of this circle, ran a rope from 
this bolt out to the rim of the circle, and to this stout rope hitched, 
at regular intervals, a number of tough little Creole horses. Rice 
sheaves were piled thickly over the packed ground, and the ponies 
were driven briskly round and round, impelled by much popping of 
rawhide whips and emphatic French patois. More sheaves were 
thrown in until the ponies were fagged out. The chaff was next 
winnowed from the trodden-out grain by hand-fans, and the rough 
rice was carefully stcred in sacks to be afterward hulled, cleaned, 
and polished in horse-mills with rude shelling stones, wooden pound- 
ers and sheepskin polishers. The mills of that time were moved by 
the same horses that had hammered the grain from the straw with 
their hard little hoofs. Many of these Creole farmers grew limited 


orange groves on the higher lands near the Mississippi river levee, 
while their low back lands were devoted to rice culture; thus being 
not dependent on one crop alone. They were the happiest and most 
prosperous class of yeomen on earth. Numbers of them made inde- 
pendent fortunes before the war, and some of the grizzled old rice 
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| Southern States combined. They have observed the growth of the 











Some of these men were | twenty- and forty-acre farms. 


planters came to be bankers for less prosperous sugar planters, 

During the decade preceding the civil war the wonderful success 
of the Creole rice farmers of Plaquemines Parish induced numbers 
of ‘‘ American” sugar planters to try rice culture. Very few of 
these succeeded. Planters and their overseers did not like follow- 
ing negro field-hands knee deep in mud and water all day to see 
that their work was properly done. They hated the harvest work 
on damp and steaming fields in hot August and September weather, 
They preferred sugar planting, where plowing was finished before 
midsummer, and harvest time fell in November and December. 
Many of them contemptuously exclaimed : ‘“ Rice is only fit for Cre- 
oles, and Creoles are only fit for rice!” In that same decade the 
limited rice district of Louisiana was visited by several prospectors 
from the noted rice region of South Carolina. These private com- 
missioners were much disgusted with rice culture in the Pelican 
State, and returned home chuck full of ridicule at the possibilities 
of the Louisiana lowlands for rice production. Yet some of these 
men have lived to see Louisiana producing annually more rice than 
both Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and all of the other 


Louisiana rice crop, during twenty-five years, from 30,000 barrels in 
1860 to 1,100,000 barrels of rough rice in 1885. 

The first great stimulus to rice production in the State came 
from the extraordinary prices for breadstuffs here prevailing during 
the last two years of the civil war, when the best part of Louisiana 
was under Federal occupation. Rough rice then went up to ten and 
twelve dollars a barrel. The close of the war found many of the 
sugar plantations entirely unstocked in seed cane and their costly 
machinery destroyed, while their proprietors were deprived of 
means to make another start in sugar culture. They turned to rice 
as the cheaper and speedier crop. Later a rapid decline,in sugar 
prices set in, and a majority of the remaining sugar planters were 
ruined. More than half their sugar plantations were kept in cane 
culture under other hands, but a very large fraction were entirely 
devoted to rice production. 

Before 1880 rice culture had extended from its former limited 
district in the lower part of Plaquemines Farish to the Parishes of 
St. Bernard, Orleans, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John, St. James, 
Ascension, Iberville, East Baton Rouge, and West Baton Rouge on 
the Mississippi river, and to Ascension, Assumption, and Lafourche 
on the Bayou Lafourche. The ‘‘ American” planters found that 
they could raise rice when driven to the business by hard necessity ; 
they irrigated their fields by steam - pumping machinery; they 
drained the lowlands and plowed them dry, planted their seed with 
horse drills, flooding the ground as fast as it was planted. Finally, 
draining off the water, they commenced gathering their crops with 
horse harvesters and automatic binders. They threshed out the 
grain with steam threshers. The new class of rice-growers on their 
hundred- or thousand-acre plantations made, acre for acre, much 
less money than the Creole yeomen of the olden time. The Creoles 
probably cleared relatively five times as much money on their 
Their rice crops were made and har- 
vested en famille—that is, the members of the family worked the 
farm together. But in the new regime the ancient yeomen had to 
abandon their pony -threshing ‘‘ batteries” and horse-mills, and 
adopt more progressive steam. 

Since 1885 rice has been surrendering back to sugar much of its 
usurped domain on the banks of the Mississippi river and Bayou 
Lafourche. In those localities, in many instances, enough money 
has been made off rice planting to enable the planters to return to 
the more costly and much more productive cane culture. The 
reduction of the rice acreage in the River and Bayou Parishes 
accounts for the falling off from the eleven-hundred-thousand-bar- 
rel crop of 1885 to an annual average of about eight hundred thou- 
sand barrels for the four years up to 1890. During the past three or 
four years rice culture has been moving steadily from the south- 
eastern Delta Parishes to the southwestern Prairie Parishes of the 
State. These latter are Acadia, St. Landry, St. Martin, Lafayette, 
Vermillion, and Calcasieu. Three years ago the Prairie region pro- 
duced practically no rice for market. In 1889 the production sud- 
denly rose to 300,000 barrels against 477,000 barrels for the Delta 
Parishes, which had made 1,100,000 barrels in 1885. In 1890 the 
crop of the Prairie Parishes is estimated at 700,000 barrels, or about 
seven-tenths of the whole crop of the State. 

It is ardently hoped that the entire culture may be moved over 
to the Prairie region. Piercing the levees of the Mississippi river 
and Bayou Lafourche with irrigating rice flumes has, during the 
past seven years, cost Louisiana in damages many times the value 
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of its total annual rice crop. In 1884 the Davis crevasse, in the 
Parish of St. Charles, from a defective rice flume in the levee, in- 
undated seven Parishes, equal in area to the entire State of Con- 
necticut, overflowed two manufacturing suburbs of New Orleans, 
and stopped for five months commerce and travel on two lines of 
railroad reaching from that city to the Pacific ocean. The damage 
it inflicted is calculated in costs at ten million dollars. In 1890 the 
Nita crevasse, in St. James Parish, due to a defective rive flume, 
flooded several rich sugar parishes, closed up temporarily the south- 
ern ends of the Illinois Central and Mississippi Valley railways, and, 


sending a vast volume of water into the Gulf of Mexico through | 


Lake Pontchartrain, destroyed the immense oyster beds of Missis- 
sippi Sound. Its gross damage in money has been computed at six 
million dollars. On March 17, this year, the Ames. crevasse, in 
Jefferson Parish, opposite New Orleans, broke through the levee 
where it was lately pierced for an iron pipe to irrigate a rice field. 
This crevasse, now twelve hundred feet wide, has already over- 
flowed several Parishes, and the thriving manufacturing towns of 
Gretna and Gouldsboro. It threatens hourly to inundate the popw. 
lous suburb, Algiers, and has cut in two the Southern Pacific and 
Texas Pacific railways. The extent of its damage is already meas- 
ured by millions. 

There is thus a yearning desire to see rice culture relegated to 


ments holding a mighty wall of rushing waters high above the 
fields and homes of the people. Ten years ago the Southwestern 
Louisiana Land Co. secured an immense tract of level land in Cal- 
casieu Parish, and cut it up into sub tracks and divisions with pow- 
erful steam dredges. The canals and ditches thus dug divided the 
lands into rectangular plats, which were plowed by steam. Several 
years of work on a grand scale were required to get those lands 
drained, leveed, and in proper shape for rice cultivation, which was 
commenced there only three or four years ago. Some years later 
the Watkins Land Co., started by Kansas capitalists, was organized, 
and it prepared large areas of land in other Prairie parishes. In 
Acadia and St. Landry many enterprising Louisianians have lately 
improved extensive tracts of land, and gone largely into rice cul- 
ture. Some of these cultivated last year plantations of from one to 
two thousand acres. 

The new rice region in Southwestern Louisiana has had the 
benefit of numerous farmer immigrants from the far Northern 
States, and the advantage of capital liberally applied to its drainage 
and irrigation works. These strong companies have dredged the 
lowlands and constructed artificial lakes and reservoirs in the inte- 
rior to furnish a continuous supply of water for the growing crops. 
Some of these lakes are several miles in superficial area, and five 
feet deep. They are formed by building high and broad embank- 
ments across low depressions in the prairies, thus holding the win- 
ter and spring rainfall for use in summer, to be fed to the rice fields 
through proper ditches and sluices. This is according to the ancient 
Oriental plan. Four years ago not a single self-binding horse-har- 
vester was in use in that Prairie region. Last year a single ship- 
ment of forty carloads of those implements was received there from 
Chicago. That section of Louisiana is already the great rice field of 
the Western Continent. During the past ten years the Louisiana 
rice crop has exceeded that of the Carolinas and Georgia combined 
by about twenty-five per cent. Before five years have passed the 
new Prairie rice district is likely to surpass in production the pre- 
sent annual crop of all the rice-growing States. There is an im- 
mense area of land in those Prairie parishes to be profitably devoted 
to rice culture. The product is planted, grown, and harvested at a 
far less cost than on the leveed lands of the Delta parishes, and the 
horse-harvester can be used at far greater advantage in the Prairie 
parishes, where it performs the work of twelve or fifteen highly- 
paid harvest hands. 

Rice culture in the Prairie region will, by competition, ulti- 
mately destroy the industry in the Delta district, where it is held as 
a menace to almost every other interest. On the Mississippi river 
rice-planting will drift back to its limited ancient home in the lesser 
part of Plaquemines Parish, where it is well below the sugar dis- 
trict, and crevasses can do no harm since the levees are so low 
toward the mouth of the river that if broken they are easily repaired. 
Breaks in levees ten, twelve, and fifteen feet high in the:parishes 
above New Orleans cannot be closed in time of flood. The Davis 
and Nita crevasses, starting by forcing a rice flume out of the levee, 
grew in width and depth until they each poured 400,000 cubic feet, 
or 3,000,000 gallons, of water per second, over highly cultivated and 








populous parishes. They could either have drained or filled the 
famous Johnstown reservoir in a few minutes. State or national 
legislation will finally forbid forever endangering the levees of the 
Mississippi river through piercing them with the highly-destructive 
rice-flooding flume. 

[The central picture in our frontispiece presents a vivid illustra- 
tion of the crevasse at Ames plantation as it appeared on March 20 
of this year. The method of threshing-rice in old Creole days is 
seen in the upper left corner. A steam dredging boat, as used by 
the reclamation and navigation companies, is shown in the lower 
left corner, and in the upper right corner a Menge pump in opera- 


| tion, raising water for flooding rice fields. ] 





RAMIE PROSPECTS. 


CHARLES H. SHINN, CALIFORNIA. 
———ii 


The cultivation of ramie in California has been attended with 
many difficulties, some inseparable from the subject, some peculiar 
to the region. The habit in California has been to take rapidly to 
any promising industry, and ‘‘push it hard”—that way fortunes 
were made a quarter of a century ago. In fact, the early agricul- 
tural history of California reads like a romance. Almost every new 
crop paid in the beginning. The first farmers in the Santa Clara 


the Prairie parishes, where there are no levees to break, and no | Valley who grew English mustard sold the crop for six cents a 
devastating floods to turn loose through flume-pierced embank- | pound; the next year the price was four cents, from which it fell in 


a few seasons more to less than one cent. By that time hundreds 
of acres were sown to mustard, and it was plowed under in many 
cases, and a late crop of corn secured. 

Ramie was so widely advertised early in the seventies that the 
first man who secured a stand of roots established a nursery, and 
sold twelve thousand dollars’ worth of plants in a single season. 
But it was soon found that there was no market for the crop, and 
the fond dreams of enthusiastic writers on ramie—dreams of plan- 
tations occupying the tule islands and river ‘‘ bottoms” for miles— 
were not realized. Ten or twelve years ago there was another spurt 
of public interest in ramie, and again it was planted by many farm- 
ers, but nocheap method could be found for preparing the fiber, 
and again the crop was neglected. Experiments continued on a 
small but sufficient scale at the various agricultural stations, and 
these confirmed the general opinion that no part of the United 
States was better adapted to the growth of ramie on a large scale 
than California. Over an extensive region four and five cuttings a 
year are easily obtained on rich, moist lands, while a still greater 
area is considered safe for at least three annual harvests. Never- 
theless, the high cost of labor, the difficulties of ‘‘working” the 
crop, and the lack of organized capital to introduce machinery on a 
large scale still prevent the planting of ramie. 

Just now there seems to be a revival of interest in the subject, 
though it is as yet too soon to determine whether this is the result 
of the shrewd wire-pulling of impecunious speculators, who want 
State and Government aid, and have “ramie plants to sell”; or 
whether the difficult problem of cleaning the fiber is at last more 
nearly solved. Only time, the universal solvent of such problems, 
can answer this one. But it begins to look as if local capital would 
investigate the New Orleans and Mobile experiment in ramie ma- 
chinery, and if the outlook is satisfactory there will soon be a home 
market for all the farmers can produce. More than this one cannot 
wisely say respecting ramie culture. It has enormous possibilities, 
but invention, skill, and capital must lead the way. 

FATTENING BEEF CATTLE ON BLUEGRASS. 
J. M. OSBORN. 
ilies 

The value of bluegrass as pasturage for beef cattle is demon- 
strated to a noteworthy degree on the farm of Capt. James N. 
Brown’s Sons, in Sangamon Co., Ill. The original farm, comprising 
two thousand acres of rich prairie land, was bought in its primitive 
condition, early in the thirties, by Capt. James N. Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, an energetic stock-grower, and the importer of the first reg- 
istered Shorthorns, both from Kentucky and England, into Illinois. 

Upon his decease, in 1866, his three sons formed a copartner- 
ship and carried on the business, in time adding one thousand acres 
more to the farm. Ordinarily they carry one thousand animals, 
comprising eight to nine hundred grazing steers, and from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty registered Shorthorns of their own 
breeding. The steers are bought at Chicago, or other markets, a 
good class of cattle always being selected, generally weighing not 
less than eleven hundred pounds. The process of bringing the cat- 
tle to a good marketable condition, weighing from fourteen to fif- 
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teen hundred pounds, is mainly done by grazing them on growing 
or standing bluegrass in the fields summer and winter. But in the 
ease of snow hardening or becoming encrusted—which sometimes 
happens—they buy corn, hay, or straw, whichever may be most 
conveniently procured and fed, until a falling temperature dissipates 
the snow. Ordinarily it does this within a few days. 

During the winters of 1889-90 and 1890-91, the amount of feed 
used was very light. No hay was used during 1889-90; to three 
hundred and fifty head a Jight feed of corn was given; five hundred 
head went through entirely on grass. During 1890-91 eight hundred 
and fifty head subsisted solely on grass, on which they gained from 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty pounds each. During or- 
dinary winters for a series of years they have fed in the manner 
described from thirty to forty days, while inclement weather pre- 
vailed. It may be inquired why feed is bought in preference to 
producing it. Briefly, under usual conditions the natural growth of 
bluegrass is of greater net value than any crop they could produce. 
And it is to be borne in mind that there is no other crop than grass 
grown on the farm; it is all pastured with the exception of fifty 
acres of timothy meadow, the product from which is fed to the reg- 
istered Shorthorns and the few horses kept, these two classes of 
stock being sheltered and fed during bad weather. 

Under the prevailing practice the cost for labor is comparatively 
light. The three proprietors, with the assistance of from two to 
three hired men, perform all the labor that is required. Six men at 
most, under their system, manipulate the whole process of produc- 
tion, thus in reality each man farms five hundred acres. If the 
farm was devoted entirely to the production of grain, the expense, 
including wages, maintenance of men, teams, and tools, would be as 
many thousands of dollars as it now is hundreds. The gross income 
from the cattle is much less than it would be from grain, if closely 
cultivated, but the net income from cattle largely exceeds what it 
would be under the best conditions of yield and price, if wholly de- 
voted to the production of grain. A very simple calculation would 
demonstrate the correctness of this assertion. 

It is doubtful if the Messrs. Brown could be tempted to change 
long practiced methods. The vicissitudes of late years in stock- 
growing have not shaken their confidence in the future of cattle- 
growing in the Mississippi Valley. In proof of this it may be men- 
tioned that they were lately offered by an expert and responsible 
cultivator one-half the crop of corn, and one dollar per acre cash 
rental in addition, for the use of one thousand acres of their land, 
which offer they declined, considering bluegrass a more profitable 
crop, and their own methods more desirable. 


FERTILIZING WITH PLOW, HARROW, AND CULTIVATOR. 
D. WEBB, MASSACHUSETTS. 
ilies 

In these days of commercial fertilizers and improved methods 
of caring for stable manure, we are likely to overlook the fact that 
large quantities of latent fertilizing material are ready to awake at 
the touch of the plow and other tools that mechanically work the 
soil. These machines cannot add a particle of fertility to the soil of 
themselves, it is true, but they can make available a large ‘amount 
that could not otherwise be used as food by plants. It must be 
remembered that even poor soils have considerable plant food that 
is waiting for the action of the air and the sunlight to be made 
suitable for use. In a stiff soil that is unmoved from one year’s end 
to that of another, whatever change takes place to render these 
valuable elements available is so slow in its action as to be hardly 
noticeable. It would astonish many of our farmers if they would 
break up a piece of worn-out sod and for one season allow it to 
remain idle, stirring it thoroughly every week to let in the sun, air 
and moisture, to see how much more luxuriant a crop it would 
then produce than some of their freshly-turned and freshly- 
manured plats. 

This does not mean that such a course would be advisable, for 
liberal fertilizing with manure ought to accompany liberal cultiva- 
tion, but it serves to prove how much mére fruitful a crop can be 
made if better cultivation be given. The majority of farmers, so 
far at least as my observation shows, do not work their land enough 
to get the best results from it. There are at least three important 
reasons why the soil should have thorough and frequent stirring to 
bring into a usable condition the inert plant food which it contains, 
to kili ail weeds as soon as they start, and to admit the moisture of 
the air below the surface, which is of benefit at almost all times, 
and specially important during periods of drought. It is possible 





to go successfully through a pretty severe dry time if the soil is 
kept constantly stirred around the growing plants, the secret of | of autumn cut it off. 
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which is, of course, that the moist air is thus allowed to penetrate 
below the surface which, cooling at night, compels the air to 
deposit its moisture. A frequent repetition of this process not only 
adds large quantities of water to the soil, but probably some 
valuable fertilizing elements also, which this moisture has collected, 
The wideawake farmer will keep his crops wideawake also, by keep- 
ing his cultivators and hoes bright in working through the rows 
and beds, nor does he forget in early spring that he will not be 
likely to get too fine a seed bed for his plantings. 

It is not best to depend upon the latent fertility of the soil, that 
Nature is constantly supplying, by which to grow our crops, but it 
is best to get all of this assistance that we possibly can to increase 
the value of the fertilizer that is made in the stable. 


ONE CAUSE FOR LAME HORSES. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
A curious mistake, common among blacksmiths, was pointed 
out to me recently by a practicing veterinary surgeon to whom I 
took a horse that had become lame gradually, with considerable 
heat in the feet. He drew attention to the fact that most farriers, 
being right-handed, unintentionally lower the left side of the foot 
more than the right side. As a result the pastern does not set quite 
evenly on the coffin bone, or the bone suspended inside the wall of 
the hoof, and in time the concussion of the foot on the street pro- 
duces soreness in the joint which could not exist if the foot were 
level. A trifle out of joint, so to speak, the foot at night cannot 
repair the injury received or the fatigue of the day; it gradually 
gets feverish and then tender, and the horse is suddenly seen to 
limp. I have noticed this in hundreds of cases. The lameness 
disappears in a few days if the cause be removed by leveling up the 
foot carefully. A person will experience the same difficulty in his 
ankle if he wear for a few days a boot that is run over at the heel. 
The soreness will not be so pronounced for two reasons: the boot is 
not worn nor stood upon nights, and leather furnishes more of a 
cushion than iron when brought in contact with the pavement. 
Neither man nor horse is permanently injured unless the faulty 
conditions continue. How such an error, almost unnoticeable, 
should be so frequently committed is easily understood when it is 
seen how much faster the knife removes the horn while being drawn 
than pushed. The shoer lifts the foot and draws the knife toward 
himself on the bottom of what is then the right side, but which is 
really the left of the hoof, as his back is toward the horse’s head. 
To pare the left (right) side of the hoof is more difficult or unhandy 
and it is, as a consequence, left thicker. The horse’s forefeet are so 
constructed that if they must turn over, to turn out is less hurtful 
than to turn in; hence, the first indication of lameness from this 
cause is usually noticeable in the right foot, the left side of that 
foot being the lower, thus inclining it to rollin. The lesson is, hire 
competent farriers and be sure to keep the horse’s feet level from 
side to side as well as front and rear. 


A SIMPLE TEST FOR LIME. 


———_ : 

A chemical analysis will tell whether a soil has an abundance 
or a deficiency of lime and other materials which go toward sup- 
plying needed plant food. It requires an expert chemist to deter- 
mine this, and no method has, as yet, been devised by which a 
farmer can analyze his own soil. But a simple method has been 
devised by which any farmer can tell whether his soil has enough 
lime or not. Take a few shovelfulls of soil from different parts of 
the field, and dry, pulverize and mix them thoroughly. Take a few 
ounces of this, powder it, and burn it to ashes on an iron shovel 
over a fire. Put these ashes ina glass tumbler when cooled and 
mix with them as much water as it will take to cover them. Stir 
this with a glass rod or wooden stick, but not with anything 
metallic. To this paste add an ounce of hydrochloric acid, which 
is commonly sold as muriatic acid or spirits of salts, the mixture 
being stirred all the time. If a pretty brisk effervescence takes 
place it may be taken for granted that the soil contains a fair pro- 
portion of lime; but if little or no effervescence takes place, the 
soil contains little or no lime. 














Japan Clover.—This forage plant is gaining in favor in the South, 
where it has become thoroughly naturalized within a few years. 
When on good soil it will grow from twenty to thirty inches in 
height, and yield iron two $@ ibrce tons of Lay pcr acre, equal ii 
value to clover. While an annual, it nevertheless seeds so abun- 
dantly that it perpetuates itself upon ordinary soil. It starts late in 
spring, but grows afterward rapidly and flourishes until the frosts 
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A NEGLECTED RACE OF SHEEP. 
shine 

The Southern Atlantic States comprise a very admirable sheep 
country, with very few sheep. The region from the Potomac to the 
Gulf of Mexico—barring the low-lying lands near the coast—pos- 
sesses superior advantages in its soil, climate, and conformation for 
sheep husbandry. These advantages were recognized by Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and many others of the farmer statesmen who laid 
the foundation of the Republic. They endeavored, by introducing 
the best breeds of sheep and in other ways, to encourage the indus- 
try. But these wise and patriotic efforts failed to establish sheep 
husbandry on a permament basis in the South, and to-day the South- 
ern States east of the Mississippi possess only a small fraction of the 
number of sheep they might easily and profitably carry. Sheep and 
grass go together, but cotton and grass do not, and cotton is the 
great money crop of the Gulf States. With the rapid advance the 
South is making in all the useful arts we may hope for a more diver- 
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A FLOCK OF FLORIDA 


sified agriculture ; a system which shall. include countless flocks to 
turn the surplus cotton seed into wool and mutton while assisting to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. : 
Meanwhile, in a limited area of the South, there has existed (it 
cannot be said to have flourished) for centuries a peculiar race of 
sheep, which have so adapted themselves to the situation that they 
have survived all vicissitudes. They are the sheep of the “piney 
woods” region, extending through parts of Georgia and the Gulf 
States. In general characteristics of form and fleece they seem to 
be degenerate Merinos. Of their origin and history nothing definite 
is known. The people who own them, if asked, will reply that they 
have always been there. The most plausible theory—in fact, the 
only one which is supported by known facts—is that these sheep 
descend from Merinos brought to Florida by the Spanish adven- 
turers, half a century before the Pilgrims set foot upon Plymouth 
Rock. It is recorded that the founders of the city of St. Augustine 
brought sheep and other domestic animals with them from Spain. 
There is no record of any subsequent extensive importations of fine- 





wooled sheep to this region. These facts, in connection with the 
distinct Merino character of the sheep and their wool, afford strong 
grounds for the belief that the flocks of those early Spanish colonists 
were the direct ancestors of the sheep which have so long led a semi- 
wild life in the piney woods. 

These sheep are small and agile. Their wool is nearly as fine as 
the pure-bred Merino, though not as finely crimped, being long and 
lustrous. The fleeces average about four pounds each, one season 
with another. Great flocks of these sheep feed through the piney 
woods in small groups during the day, coming together at night in 
a ‘‘bedding-place, ’where they lodge. Such a group, engraved after 
a photograph taken in the piney woods of Florida, is seen in our 
illustration. In this manner each flock will make a circuit of many 
miles, picking the herbage and browsing such forage as may be 
found. During the winter months the rams feed by themselves, 
apart from the ewes. 

The lambing season, which comes in early spring, is one of ter- 




















PINEY WOODS SHEEP. 


ror and peril for the helpless flocks, and loss to the owners. Run- 


‘ning at large, unattended. and unfenced, they are environed at all 


times by enemies, which they learn to elude by ceaseless vigilance. 
Aside from predatory wild animals, which are less in the piney 
woods than in the newer trans-Mississippi region, the principal rav- 
agers are the dogs, which abound among the freedmen, and still 
worse the lean, greedy, active ‘‘razor-back” swine, which forage 
through: the piney woods as untamed as the sheep :themselves. 
With them the feeble quavering bleat of a new-born lamb is the 
signal for an onslaught, from which not even the mother ewe always 
escapes alive. It is rarely that more than three-fourths of the in- 
crease survives the perils of this period. 

As shearing time arrives there are grand “round-ups” similar 
to those of the cattle-men on the plains. The time having been 
agreed upon by the respective owners, they assemble early in the 
morning and ride to the bedding-place where the unsuspecting flock 
is still reposing. When the timid, half-wild animals are suddenly 
aroused to find themselves surrounded by mounted men, armed 
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with long whips, a scene of panic and confusion ensues. There are 
piteous bleating and wild-eyed fright, huddling and hustling, and as 
some of the spirited rams make a break for liberty there are racing 
and chasing through the shady paths of the piney woods. At 
length all are brought in, and the whole flock is driven to the 
already prepared pens, where the work of division, marking, cas- 
tration, and shearing is performed. Each mature sheep bears the 
ear-mark or other mark of its owner, and by this means is readily 
picked out, as the marks are all known not only by their owners 
but also by all the other sheepmen. Each lamb is given a mark 
like that of its mother. If any have lost their mothers or been 
weaned, like ‘‘mavericks” of the Western herds, they are divided 


pro rata. Only the best and most vigorous ram lambs are left 


entire. 
This ‘‘ go-as-you-please” style of sheep husbandry which existed 


for ages seems to be better adapted than any other to the conditions 
of the country, but it will be modified as those conditions disappear 
before the advance of agricultural progress. The pine forests are 
falling under the ax of the lumberman, the turpentine maker, and 
in a more disastroug way are swept by forest fires. The land they 
occupy will in time be fields of whitening cotton and waving grain, 
orchards, truck-farms, and green pastures. The piney woods sheep 
—hardy, acclimated, and thoroughly inured to the situation—will 
form a foundation stock from which, by crosses with the improved 
American Merinos of the North, may spring flocks of superior sheep. 
The sheep husbandry of the South, which was the dream of Wash- 
ington and his compatriots, the theme of Randall and other more 
recent writers, will become a golden reality. 





THE AGRICULTURE OF THE SOUTH. 
JAMES K, REEVE. 
citi 

Within the past decade we have heard much of the ‘‘ New 
South.” Its rapid advance in manufactures, in mining, in the build- 
ing of towns and cities, has been such as to attract universal atten- 
tion. Of its agricultural growth and opportunities, less has been 
said; although there is now, and has been for some time past, a 
steady trend of migration toward that section. 

The Northern or Eastern immigrant who goes to the South 
must not carry with him too great an idea of reforming the entire 
practice of agriculture which prevails there. There has been some- 
thing of a tendency to sneer at the ‘‘slovenly methods” of the South- 
ern farmer; to denounce him asa ‘one crop” man; and to say 
that his crop is always sold (to the factor) before it is grown. The 
test of methods is the money value obtained from the land, and the 
Southern farmer, year for year and acre for acre, obtains a greater 
value than the farmer of any other considerable section except the 
fruit grower of California. The assertion has been made to me, and 
I am not yet able to disprove it by figures, that the South produces 
more ‘per land, per hand, and per plow.” There are two good rea- 
sons why the Southern farmer is a ‘‘ one crop” man, as he has been 
in the past and yet is toa great extent. First, he can get more 
money “‘ per land and per hand” from the cultivation of cotton 
than from any other crop. Second, negro labor, upon which he 
must depend almost exclusively, can be better controlled in the cot- 
ton field than anywhere else. It is a crop—and almost the only 
one—that the southern negro likes to cultivate, and in which he 
can be depended on. 

If the Southern farmer is constantly in debt to his merchant or 
factor for advances upon his crop, it is due first to the exigency in 
which he was placed at the close of the war, when, destitute of 
everything but the land, he was compelled to begin life anew: and 
second, to the fact that the crop is of greater value than the land, 
more readily convertible into cash, and hence more available for 
security than the land which the Northern farmer mortgages. But 
this condition is rapidly passing away, and a few more cotton crops 
such as the crop of last year has been, and a little more dependence 
on his own resources in the matter of farm and plantation supplies, 
will see him a comparatively free man. 

Reverting again to ‘‘ methods” of Southern agriculture. Per- 
haps nowhere else in the United States can be seen so good an ex- 
ample of broad business policy, of exact methods. and of proper 
conservation of the soil, as among the great sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, and certainly nowhere else does the eve gain such over- 
whelming evidence of the bounty and richness of the earth as when 
it ranges over those seemingly endless fields of cane, green and: 
dense beyond any other cultivated herbage in our land. 

But not all the soil of the South is the rich alluvium of the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms, nor will all cotton lands make a bale to the acre, 


nor all corn lands produce sixty bushels. Yet in every part of the 
South cheap lands are to be found which may be profitably devoted 
to some branch of agriculture. There is much good cotton land 
yet to be occupied, notably in that vast plain of Eastern Arkansas 


| that stretches from the foot of the Ozark mountains to the Missis- 








sippi, and the origin of whose soil is so plainly shown by the fact 
that in all its length and breadth can be found no single hillock and 
no particle of stone. This is uniformly rich soil, producing more 
cotton than any other except the Yazoo delta in Mississippi, and as 
good for corn as for cotton. About cotton there is this to be said, 
that the world’s consumption of the staple shows a tendency to 
increase more rapidly than the production of the staple; so there 
need be no fear of future overproduction. 

Corn may be profitably grown almost anywhere in the South. 
Although the yield is not always equal to that of the North, a pro- 
portionately better price is obtainable. On lands that are at all 
adapted to corn, this crop will pay as well, with good cultivation, 
as any that can be grown there. But, because of the fact already 
alluded to, that negro labor cannot be depended on for its proper 
cultivation, the best results in corn growing will be obtained by the 
small farmer who cultivates it mainly himself, and who knows 
and profits by his knowledge of the value of the fodder. 

Hay farming is a profitable industry in the South, because the 
cultivation of grasses is not yet general, and the rapidly growing 
demand promises good prices for along time to come. Experi- 
mentation has resulted in the finding of grasses adapted to almost 
every section. Dairying, near centers of population, may be suc- 
cessfully followed in connection with grass farming, as the almost 
universal price of milk is forty cents per gallon the year round, and 
by reason of the short winters, and generally free range, the cost of 
keeping the stock is not so great as in the North. That is, provided 
the dairy farmer will grow his own feed. To purchase any large 
portion of it would prove a losing investment. 

In the vicinity of the new towns that have sprung up so rapidly 
in the New South are opportunities for market gardening that do 
not seem to have been well followed up. At various points garden- 
ing for the Northern markets is an extensive industry, while these 
good home markets are overlooked, and they are compelled to 
bring their supplies from a distance. Throughout the South the 
gardener has the advantage of a long season, and in the extreme 
South, as along the Gulf coast, he has two distinct seasons of plant- 
ing and harvesting each year, and along this coast are opportuni- 
ties similar to those in the vicinity of the new manufacturing 
towns: resorts, both for summer and winter, with their accompany- 
ing big hotels and consequent demand for liberal food supplies, are 
increasing very fast; at present many of these rely wholly upon 
distant city markets for vegetables and fruits, while thousands of 
acres of lands lie uncultivated about them. 

For fruit and wine growing, the coast of the Mexican Gulf, 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the west coast of Florida, 
might soon rival California were the same enterprise devoted to its 
development that has made the Golden State so famous. In the 
single matter of fig growing the lands along the Mississippi sound 
would afford a competence for hundreds of small orchardists. As 
an article of commerce, the domestic fig is as yet comparatively 
unknown. Aside from the California crop, such as are produced 
are grown almost without any effort toward a definite industry, but 
the entire product is quickly sold at remunerative prices, and the 
market receives nothing like an adequate supply. 

The South may well claim to be agriculturally great because of 
its cotton. But the production of a single staple is not the road to 
the best agricultural supremacy. Especially is this true when it is 
a staple that is not produced for the sustenance of the people. But 


| the combination which now exists in the South of the production of 


| 


such a staple on a vast scale, and the rapid building up of towns 
through the development of mines and manufactures, offers the 
basis and opportunity for the development of the most complete 
agriculture, and progress along this line is the one thing of which 
the New South now stands in greatest need. 





Too Much Fertilizer.—It is quite possible to overdo in the matter 
of fertilizers, and this fact ha’ been brought out fully at a number 
of experiment stations. Fertilizers are a good thing when they are 
needed in the soil for the crop, but they are not always needed. It 
is always well to have a small surplus of plant food in the soil, but 
beyond that it is not profitable. It is true that additional fertilizer 
may bring an increase of crop, but too frequently, upon a rich soil, 
that increase is at a loss. It is not the largest crop that is always 
the most profitable, for an increase of yield may cost too much. 
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MULE BREEDING. 
DR. A. S. HEATH, FRANCE. 
a 

Probably in no other country is mule breeding carried on as 
extensively as in France. In Poiton alone 40,000 mares are bred to 
jackass sires. Notwithstanding the extent of the industry, not even 
the French, who are so anxious to make money in every business, 
in this especially, neglect the most important prerequisites to suc- 
cess. No care is taken with the breeding of the dams. It seems as 
if the poorer the mare the more liable to put her to mule breeding. 
In this as in other lines of breeding the very best parents are none 
too good to secure valuable progeny. 

The Poiton mares are a mixture of the poor blood from any- 
where. The coarser the better so long as size is secured. To get a 
large foal both sire and dam must be large, and the sale of the mule 
depends mainly upon size. Probably the coarse, phlegmatic Flem- 
ish stallions produce the large Poiton dams, but they lack quality. 
Size, however, is not all that a judicious purchaser of mules de- 
mands. There must be quality. The lack of this the French seek 
to cover up by fattening the mules like bullocks for slaughter. In 
fact the mule is not the only animal of the equine race loaded with 
fat to make it marketable. Draft horses are treated in the 
same manner. 

As mules are generally purchased for heavy and hard work, 
size and strength are important. For this purpose the Poiton ass, 
if of fine quality, is a good sire. In height he stands from thirteen 





color; but there may justly be a preference for color, even in a 
mule. Dams of mules should be bay or brown. <A good mare, if a 
chestnut or black, need not be excluded. Mares of light colors are 
decidedly objectionable, as liable to throw light-colored mules. 
Mules look bad enough without having coats that show every stain 
of the stable. [The accompanying illustration, engraved after a 
photograph taken’ for our correspondent, presents a characteristic 
scene of a mule market in France. ! ‘ 





SWEET WHEY FOR PIGS. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
—<— 


The profitable keeping of cows must carry with it a careful 
feeding and utilizing of what are often termed the wastes of the 
dairy. At the farm this waste consists of washings of the dairy 
utensils, milk and whey. The practice of the past has been a hit- 
and-miss attention to this matter. The waste of the dairy has been 
dumped into a swill-barrel that had not been cleaned or scalded 
from the day that it was placed at the rear of the house. The con- 
tents of this barrel are, therefore, actively sour from April to 
November, and the feeding elements of the food that went into it 
were consumed to a greater or less degree by the ferment that fed 
upon the sugars it contained. That a hog wanted sweet food was 
out of the question. When the co-operative factory and creamery 
took the place largely of the home system of dairying the whey vat, 
cared for precisely like the swill-barrel, took the place, and into this 
tank, ever uncleaned, 








hands three inches to 
fourteen hands three 
inches, sometimes 
even reaching fifteen ms 
hands. His head is g 
too large, perhaps, 
his ears long, broad, 
coarse, hairy, and 
drooping; his neck is 
thick, chest broad; 
stomach large; com- 
mon bones flat below 
the knee, which is 
large and strong, as 
are all the joints. The 
haunches are too flat, 
but the hocks are as 
large as those of a 
cart-horse The bones 
of the hind legs are 
flat, broad,and strong. 
The fact is, the mus- 
cles of the ass are 
small but steel-like. 
By careful selection 
of both the sire and 
dam of the ass, a finer 
and better mule sire may be secured. The ass-colt is cared for and 
fed till ten months old, when it is weaned and put in a box-stal] and 
pampered till sold or old enough for service if deemed large and 
coarse enough. 

For large draft mules the mares should be large, fine, and well- 
bred. They should be good milkers, having capacious stomachs, 
deep flanks, and not too closely coupled. The Percheron, Clydes- 
dale, Suffolk, and large Breton mares of good constitution and kind 
disposition are best for draft mules. But for fast, light-driving 
mules, the Norfolk, Hackney, and the American road mares are 
none too good. For saddle mules, solid thoroughbred mares are 
the best dams. In breeding mules service is required. The ears 
are natural appendages that may be fined down, doubtless, by long 
and careful selection of sires. Well broken and kindly treated mules 
make pleasant and serviceable animals of gre:t economic value. 

Jackass sires bring from one thousand to three thousand dollars 
each. <A pair of good, heavy, strong mules bring from six to eight 
hundred dollars; often, if extra good, double that amount. Almost 
any good mule, even if small, can be sold for from one to two hun- 
dred dollars. The writer has ridden after a pair of mules three 
years old that could show close to a three minute gait, and could 
and did cover five miles in twenty minutes. For the saddle, mules 
are safe and pleasant to ride. They have good, sound feet, and are 


sure-footed. 
It is a common saying that a good horse cannot be of a bad 
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A MULE MARKET IN FRANCE. 





went the whey, but- 
termilk, and ‘‘rins- 
ings” from May to 
December. Now that 
it is demonstrated 
that sweet food is far 
better for an animal 
than sour, that sour- 
ing food largely con- 
sumes its principal 
element, sugar, the 
practical question is 
how shall this sugar 
element be retained? 
Simply through the 
scalding and washing 
of tanks and barrels 
at least every other 
day to keep them 
sweet, and during the 
summer have a coil of 
steampipe in the vats, 
and as quick as the 
sweet whey and but- 
termilk is run into 
the vats turn on 
steam, heat the whey up to 150°, then change the steam to cold 
water, and reduce the mass as low as the water will make it, and 
then feed out in twenty-four hours. If there is a surplus run it out, 
and use only the fresh whey, etc., each day. 

Whey has, when fed sweet, more feeding value than many sup. 
pose, That sweet whey has killed pigs was the fault of the man, by 
overfeeding and refusing the pigs any solids outside of what they 
found in the whey. One hundred pounds of whey contain as a rule 
four pounds of sugar, three-fourths of a pound of cheese, and often 
as much butter fats as cheese, that the unskilled cheese- and butter- 
maker has allowed to escape him in manufacture; so that to get 
about five pounds of food solids the pig or calf must drink one hun- 
dred pounds of whey, and to do this they distend their stomachs to 
the size of small balloons. If this whey and milk has become sour 
the sugar becomes consumed to a large degree, and the food, if fed 
without grain, becomes all the poorer, and soon the farmer declares 
that ‘‘ whey is no better than spring water,” and he has his doubts 
even about sour milk; but he still feeds both sour, because tradition 
says it must be, as ‘‘ sweet food is injurious to small stock.” 

At the Wisconsin. experiment station the feeding of whey has 
been made the basis of several elaborate tests to ascertain whether 
it was possible to give whey a value in feeding experiments. Fed 
alone it was not found to be a successful ration, even when fed 
sweet, but sweet whey was discovered to have a greatly enhanced 
value fed with grain, like cornmeal or shorts. In the tests seven 
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hundred and fifty pounds of sweet whey when fed with grain 
showed itself equal to one hundred pounds of mixed meal, so at 
present prices of grain, twenty-five dollars per ton, sweet whey is 
worth sixteen cents per one hundred pounds. 

One great trouble with whey when fed alone is that it has but 
little nutrition for the muscular system. The pig fed on whey 
alone—especially so if it is sour—soon has a soft, flabby make-up 
and a very bleached-out look, that shows that there is a lacking 
quality to the ration. If protein 
foods like oats, peas, shorts, and the 
like, are fed with the whey there is a 
result attained greater than the added 
growth and weight of either if fed 
separately, a sort of two and two 
make six, showing that the combina- 
tion of whey and grain has produced 
in the pig a building of muscle and 
tissue that has made a waste product, 
by intelligent feeding, take its place in the profitable ration list. 
The lesson is that profits in feeding stock of any kind come from a 
combination of foods, especially so in young animals, producing 
greater thrift, weight, and, therefore, profitable keep. 
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IMPROVED FORK. 





A CHEAP STUBBLE-BREAKER. 
~illllasie— 

The accompanying sketch gives a good idea of a homemade 
stubble-breaker and leveler to use after sowing grain. The inventor 
of it, J. Flomerfelt, Somerset Co., N. J., writes us that it works best 
on a mowing when the stubble is frozen, as then it breaks it ‘like 
pipe-stems.” The breaker is made of a two- or three-inch plank, 
and with pieces bolted on the top, so that a hinge can be attached, 
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HOMEMADE STUBBLE BREAKER. 
it works well on uneven ground, and is easily taken apart in stor- 
ing away. Being eighteen feet long, it works fast and is not hard 
for the team. To take it to the field, unhook the chain at s and 
draw it endwise. The hinge should be one of those with an eye 
and key to take apart easily. 





A DEVICE FOR MEASURING LAND. 
alias: 

Take three strips of batten two inches wide, half an inch thick, 
and six feet long, and nail th2m together, as shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. After fastening them together, saw off the 
ends so that the air-line distance 
from A to B, from B to G,and from c 
to a shall be exactly five and a half 
feet. A man can stand erect in us- 
ing this, and roll it over at a walking 
gait, each revolution measuring one 
rod. In commencing, place B at the 
starting point, letting c be in the 
direction you are to measure, and A 
pointing upward. A colored tag 
should mark a to remind you to 
count one each time it comes point- 
ing upward. The advantage of this shape over that of a common 
triangle is that it permits straddling over slight objects or eleva- 
tions, and thus does not measure the circuitous distance over them, 
a fault of all wheel measures. This measure is very light, a rapid 
worker, quite accurate, and requires no stooping on the part of the 
operator. 





LAND MEASURE. 


AN IMPROVED FARM FORK. 
A. J. PIERCE. SOUTH DAKOTA. 
—_— 

In the West, where so much grain is cut with the header, and 
the straw is broken fine in the process of threshing, the ordinary 
pitch- or dung-fork is found wholly inadequate for quickly handling 
such stray “en desired to be moved. Even the large barley-fork 
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fails to ‘‘get there” as fast as desired. Now a tool having six or 
more slender steel tines, about thirty inches in length, arranged as 
here indicated, with the two central tines prolonged to ao a han- 
dle, is a great convenience. The head a Bis a piece of hard wood an 
inch and a half by two inches, and two feet long. The two outside 
tines are made of one piece and bent to form the bail ¢ for the left 
hand. The next two tines are also continuous; EE are over-tines, 
made in one piece, and they may be attached when carrying straw 
on a windy day. They slide on the handle under the bail, and may 
be grasped at D. I have tested the idea by making a wooden one. 
using strips of barrel staves for tines. I find the tool practical, but 
some of the tines persisted in straightening out, spoiling its effi- 
ciency. Again, by enlarging the whole affair, and attaching a pair 
of wheels to the headpiece, we have an efficient manure truck that 
is loaded and dumped instantly. 





CHEERFUL FARMHOUSES. 


FRED. GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
—~ 


In driving along a somewhat noted road that runs due west 
through a fine farming section of this State one is struck with 
the great difference in 
the appearance of the 

; . | #.¢ 
dwellings situated on 


the north side from 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF FARMHOUSE FACING NORTH. 


with them is a rather 
small house situated on the south side of the road, which the writer 
lately found. It seemed so neat and cozy that permission was 
obtained to examine it more closely, and procure the plan. The 
owner is an intelligent and prosperous AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
reader. In compliance with a request he made a drawing of the 
plan of his house, and also of that of his brother, situated on the 
same side a few hundred 
yards farther on. He said 
that as he always felt safest 
! near the ground in stormy 
| weather he had built his 
house but one story high. 
The main part of plan, Fig. 1, 
is sixteen by twenty-four, with 
ten-foot posts. This gives a 
high ceiling and makes the 
rooms appear large, light, 
and airy. The parlor fronts 
north and east, and has a 
large bay window in the east 
side which catches all the 
morning sun and enables his 
| wife to keep a fine collection 
of flowering plants in bloom. 
A neat window on the north 
gives a full view of the road. 
Adjoining the parlor are two 
bedrooms having a sliding 
partition between them 
which can be moved aside 
with a touch, converting both rooms into one. Instead of doors 
heavy curtains are used between the parlor and bedrooms. In the 
bedroom is a large closet which is kept warm and dry by the flue. 
From the parlor a door opens into the kitchen, which is west of the 
main part,and is twelve by fourteen feet. On the north of the 
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PLAN OF FARMHOUSE AT 
LOW COST. 


FIG. 2. 


kitchen is the entry having a fancy glazed outside door, and plain 
glazed doors opening into parlor and kitchen. 
lighted from without in daytime, and from within at night. 


The entry is thus 
Here 
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are hooks and rack for coats and hats, a bootjack and slippers. 
Adjoining the entry is a small bedroom used by the hired man. On 
the opposite side of the kitchen is a convenient pantry. At the end 
of that an open porch entry inclosed with wire cloth to exclude 
flies. Here also is the entrance to the cellar which is under the 
kitchen. This porch entry is protected from cold west winds by a 
neat coal house, as shown in the plan. At the end of the coal 
house is an earth closet, a place which is so admirably arranged 
that it is as neat and free from odor asa parlor. It will be noticed 
that in order to enter the house from either way it is necessary to 
pass through two doors. This arrangement effectually excludes 
flies in summer and cold draughts in winter, which all sensible 
housewives will appreciate. 

In plan No. 2 the side of the main part is toward the road, and 
a neat little entry is built in front of the door. The kitchen bed- 
room is built on the west side of that part. A large porch on the 
south, latticed at each end and inclosed with wirecloth, makes a 
nice dining-room in suimumer. I noticed that the path leading to 
the kitchen entry was worn much more than that leading to the 
front door. The coal houses were about thirty feet from the kitchen 
door. Both of these dwellings are well protected from the west and 
northwest winds, by effective windbreaks of Norway spruce and 
red cedar, while white pines judiciously distributed on the north 
and east destroyed the force of cold northeast gales. 

These two houses—especially the first—are neat and tasteful in 
appearance and possess much of the comfort and many of the 
advantages of those fronting south. The plans are commended to 
the consideration of those who are obliged to front their dwellings 
.o the north, believing that they will find in them many useful hints, 





PRESERVING WHEEL-RIMS. 
A. W. Colson, Iredell Co., North Carolina, sends us a sketch 
and description of the device illustrated herewith for oiling the fel- 
loes of a wagon wheel to prevent shrinkage. It is simply a narrow 
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TROUGH FOR PRESERVING WHEEL-RIMS, 

castiron trough v. ith a concave bottom, of any desired curve, width, 
or length, supported on legs near each end. The trough is partly 
filled with oil, a small fire kindled under it, with due precautions to 
prevent igniting the oil. When the oil is sufficiently heated the rim 
of the wheel is immersed and slowly turned around as the heated 
oil penetrates the wood until the entire rim is treated. The advan- 
tages claimed for this device over a rectangular trough of galvan- 
ized iron are, it requires less oil, as it conforms more nearly to the 
curve of the wheel; being of castiron, it serves as a vessel in which 
to heat the oil, as well as to soak the felloes; itis more durable than 
galvanized iron, and no more costly. It is not patented. 





Topdressing Winter Wheat in the Spring.—This is, and has been 
for many years, a common practice among English farmers. At 
first they used Peruvian guano, but when the supply of the rich 
nitrogenous guano that was deposited in rainless regions was ex- 
hausted, they used sulphate of ammonia instead, but now that 
nitrate of soda is so much cheaper and more immediately available, 
this fertilizer is used at the rate of about 150 pounds per acre, sown 
broadcast early in the spring. D. C. McPherson, an intelligent 
farmer in the town of Wheatland, N. Y., writes us that he finds 
nitrate of soda a valuable manure for root crops, but that when 
used as a topdressing on wheat ‘‘ it produces too much straw and 
the wheat lodges.” He proposes, however, to try it again. The 
fact that it produces so much straw shows that it is a rich manure. 
Probably Mr. McPherson used it only as an experiment on a small 
scale and put on more than was needed. We have used 250 pounds 
per acre, sown broadcast early in the spring, and the wheat ‘‘ was 
as black as your hat,” but did not lodge. Last year we used it on 


several acres in a large field of wheat, with decided advantage. 
The wheat had been phosphated in the fall. 





HOW TO MAKE A FARMER’S LATHE. 
W. H. JOHNSTON, N. Y. 
accuses 
The lathe described herewith is inexpensive, effective, and dur- 
able. With proportionate change in the strength of material used, 
the lathe can, of course, be mgde in different sizes. These dimen- 
sions are for one that will turn a piece of wood eighteen inches long 
by six inches in diameter. For the bed or table select a piece of two- 
inch spruce or yellow pine plank, ten inches wide, and about four 





SECTION OF BED. 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 1. TOOL-REST. 


feet in length. Cut its ends off so that it shall measure exactly four 
feet and, having planed it down, saw a slot two feet long by one 
and one-eighth inches wide through it. This slot should run length- 
wise exactly down the plank’s center line, and having been started 
eighteen inches from one of its ends will necessarily stop six inches 
from the other. As stiffeners to the board, screw to its underside 
two three-inch strips of two-inch stuff, put on edge and fastened 
along each side of the slot one inch away from it. These should 
extend to within two inches from the ends of the plank, that is, 
they should each be three feet eight inches in length. The next 
thing in order is the tail-stock ; this is the sliding part on which one 
end of the article to be turned is pivoted. To make it, get a piece 
of wood, the tougher the better so long as it can be worked, and 
cut out roughly a block eight inches long by six inches wide and 
five inches high, the grain running in the direction of the latter 
dimension. Shape the block so that its base will measure just six 
inches by eight inches and cut it down to five inches in height. 
One of the five- by six-inch ends should be made perpendicular to 
the base, the other and the sides taper as they rise, making the top 
surface five inches long and three inches wide. The last operation 
in the construction of the tail-stock consists in cutting a mortise in 
its base. This is four inches long by one and one-eighth inches 
broad and extends into the block not less than two and one-half 
inches. The mortise should run lengthwise along the middle line 
and should be started one inch away from the front or perpendicu- 
lar end. Next make of some hard wood—green hickory is as good 
as anything else—a stick fifteen inches long, four inches wide, and 
one inch thick. This is pushed into the mortise just cut, and fas- 
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THE LATHE COMPLETE. 


FIG. 3. 


tened there by means. of a wooden pin driven into a hole, which is 
bored so as to pass through the mortise from side to side. The pin 
is an inch in diameter and may be allowed to protrude from each 
side of the block for about an inch, the knobs thus forming handles 


_to the tail-stock. Cuta hole in the stick three inches long by one 


inch wide, locate it so that its upper end is five and one-fourth 
inches from where the stick comes out of the block. Next make a 
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stick sixteen inches long, which shall fit loosely in the hole last cut; 
one end may be rounded off to make a handle. This finishes the 
tail-stock and its clamp. Fig. 2 represents a section of the bed, tail- 
stock, and clamp, and shows clearly the arrangement of the pieces 
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described; ais a wedge made to slip in between the clamp-lever | 


and one of the three-inch stiffeners. 


The head-stock requires more careful work, but is not at all | 


difficult to make. 


On the end of the bed-plank, that was left clear | 


| 


for eighteen inches, screw two pieces of two-inch oak board, they | 


are set on edge and placed with their grain running across the bed. 
One of these is fastened, extending exactly across the bed and one 


inch from the end of the one and one-eighth inch slot, the other is | 


placed a foot away from the first and parallel to it. Make the oak 
pieces six inches wide, so that when set up they shall be one inch 
higher than the tail-stock. Then get a piece of three-quarter-inch 
rod iron fourteen inches long; file one end of the rod wedge-shaped, 
then make two file cuts, one on each side of the middle of the edge 
just made. This makes three points on the end of the rod; file the 
side ones down a little and sharpen all three of them. In each oak 
piece of the head-stock bore a hole to fit the rod, just four inches 
above the lathe-bed. Upon the careful location of the holes depends 


the entire success of the lathe; the utmost pains should be taken to | 
make them true to each other and to the lathe-bed. Pass the rod | 


through these holes and having adjusted it so that its middle point 
is right over the end of the slot, nick it on each side of the second 
oak support and once midway between both of them. Get a black- 
smith to make a hole through the rod at each of the places nicked. 
The first two are to have iron pins through them, to keep the rod in 
its place; put an iron washer on each side of the support, between 
the pin and the wood, to prevent its being worn away by the con- 


stant rubbing. The third hole is made a trifle larger than the other | 


two, and by means of a pin keeps the driving wheelin place. Having 
now got the rod in position, set up the tail-stock and run it forward 
in the slot until it strikes what is technically known as the “live 
center,” 7. e. the middle prong of the rod. If the adjustment of this 
has been perfect the point will only prick the tail-stock; but very 
likely a small circle will be generated on it when the rod is 
revolved. In the center of this circle bore a small hole, and put in 
it a good heavy wood screw, force this in until but three-quarters 
of the shank (not counting the head) remain outside of the block. 
Cut the head off and file the shank down to a point. This is the 
‘‘sliding” or ‘‘movable center.” The driving wheel should be 
made of two-inch stuff and be about three inches in diameter ; it is 
best to cut one out roughly at first,—any sort of a thing to keep the 
lathe going while a good one is turned out to take-its place. The 
fly wheel should be twenty-four inches in diameter. The sliding- 
tool-rest is made with a clamp like the one used on the tail- 
stock. Its parts are shown in Fig. 1. If legs are put on the lathe, 
make them of very heavy stuff and nail them to the floor. 
way of setting it up is to fasten one end of the bed toa wall and 
the other to some solid support built from the floor. Fig. 3 shows 
the machine set up. 
to make a pair of metal bearings for the spindle. 
iron or brass pipe may be used for this purpose. Turning tools may 
purchased of any hardware dealer. Unless familiar with the mech- 
anism of the ordinary lathe it would be well for the intending 
builder to see one before he begins. 


UNPROFITABLE PLOWING. 


WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 

There are two reasons for plowing :—the need of burying a sur- 
face growth of sod under the soil, where it will decay and add its 
elements to the general stock of plant food, and the need of light- 
ening the soil so that the air and sunlight can permeate it and make 
available the plant food already there. 
the soil is designed to accomplish these results and secure a proper 
seedbed for the crops to be raised. But plowing at its best is slow, 
laborious, and expensive. In the inversion of the sod the plow- 
share is the only available agent so far. There is serious ground for 
question whether farmers as a whole do not rely far too much upon 
this implement in the preparation of their land. When a field has 
been planted for one season, and the crop given clean culture so 
that no weed growth is left in the fall, it ought to be put into first- 
class condition for sowing, either then or in the following spring by 
the use of one of the modern cultivators or harrows, constructed 
with the disc or cutaway. Old land that is properly drained ought 





to work up into a perfect seedbed by such treatment, being stirred 





A better | 


If the lathe works well, it will be a good plan | 
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as deeply as it would be by the plow, and pulverized much more 
finely. Asa matter of fact the plow does not break up and pulver- 
ize the soil as much as is desirable, unless a narrow furrow is made. 
The tendency of most shares is to throw the earth bodily from one 
position to another. With one of the harrows mentioned the soil is 
thoroughly stirred, pulverized, and lightened to as great a depth as 
one may desire, and at an expense for labor that is trifling com- 
pared with the operation of plowing. 

The natural objection to such a course on the part of many 
would be that old land is often more or less covered with grass end 
weeds after the crop is removed. There isthe rub! Poor farming 
one season necessitates increased labor in the following. Not only 
did those weeds help to exhaust the land, rob and crowd the grow- 
ing crop, but they also make it necessary to plow the field for the 
next crop, so that their tops and roots may be gotten out of the way. 
Clean culture will obviate this difficulty and pay well, not only in 
the subsequent care of the land but in the increased crops that follow. 





POULTRY PICKINGS. 
J. W. CAUGHEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
— 

Raw meat in moderation, chopped fine and fed about thrice a 
week will stimulate egg production. One pound of meat is sufficient 
for fifteen hens. Some cook it, but raw meat is by far better. 

Don’t permit the water from the manure to drain under your 
poultry house; if you do you will be sure to regret it. Dampness 
of ary kind is not tolerated with a healthy flock of fowls. 

For any one wanting a white fowl of excellent laying qualities 
the White Minorca will be sure to please. Like the White Leghorn 
they have their separate admirers and the qualities of each are 
more or less distinct. 

Fowls, like pigs, are fond of milk. Sour milk is considered the 
best, and brings on laying if given them daily summer and winter. 
Many fanciers have a surplus of milk, and the pigs get all of it. 
Try dividing a portion, and let the hens in on the quiet: they will 
soon show whether it benefits their general health. 

All farmers should keep pure-bred poultry ; there is no economy 
or profit in common barn-yard stock. They eat no more, and cer- 
tainly a thinking farmer prefers the blooded fowl, and will keep it 
and no other. A good farm should naturally demand good stock; 
certainly they are in harmony with each other. 

Turkeys now have the call, and will be largely marketed from 
now on. The States of Rhode Island and Connecticut produce most 
of our large turkeys. The New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
markets absorb the bulk of the birds sold. Many farmers in these 
two States raise from one hundred to twelve hundred turkeys each, 
every season, and find them among the most profitable of farm fowls, 

Corn is best for an evening feed. It may be given in conjunction 
with other grain, but in cool weather nothing keeps up a more uni- 
form body heat than corn. The grinding capacity of a hen’s stom- 
ach is great, and before morning arrives her meal of the previous 
evening has disappeared, and something to take its place is necessary. 
Corn lasts longer and produces more heat than any other grain 
fed to poultry. 

Many poultry breeders place eggs with the farmers near at 
hand, allowing them so many chicks out of every setting hatched 
and reared. In this way several hundred eggs are set, and by late 
spring the farmer has a large flock of growing chicks aside from 
what he attends to himself. There is a saving of both labor and 
time in pursuing this plan. It is a move worth trying by those who 
aim at rearing large flocks of chicks. 

I do not recommend artificially heated poultry houses, but 
advocate good, dry, tight buildings, free from cracks or air holes. 
Cracks tend to keep a house cold, and result in more or less roup and 
sickness generally. Unless one is raising chickens by ‘artificial 
means and brooding them by heat, it is best to keep them comforta- 
ble with plenty of good straw under foot, and a perfectly tight 
house, with ventilation to take away all bad odors. Ventilate 
moderately at all times. 

The incubator should be started in late autumn and kept run- 
ning continually until the first month of summer. There is not 
much profit in chicks hatched later. By the time June chicks are 
hatched and ready for market it is flooded with them from every sec- 
tion. During early spring is when the profit is obtained. Chicks sell 
for $1.50 per pair then, and they cost about thirty-five cents to raise 
toa marketable size. One can readily see the profit at a glance. An 
incubator handled properly should pay handsomely. Try it. 
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THE BUFF COCHIN. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK,. 

Of the four standard varieties of Cochins—the Buff, the Par- 
tridge, the Black, and the White—the Buff, in all that makes a 
Cochin, unquestionably stands at the head. It has not been so popu- 
lar in the past as the Partridge, and perhaps is not now, though the 
fowl has enjoyed the last few years a greater popularity than usual, 
and this season has been in great demand; so great that some of its 
breeders early in the season were obliged to advertise that they 
could fill no more orders for eggs for hatching. This greater popu- 
larity has been due to two causes: First, there have been organized 
clubs for the purpose of advancing the interest in the variety, and 
these clubs, by means of suitable literature and attractive premiums 








quite different from the fowl we know by that name, being rather 
smaller in size, and possessing in many cases no feathers upon the 
shanks and toes, and in no case being heavily feathered. But some 
forty-five or forty-six years ago Buff Shanghais (so named from the 
Chinese port from which they were sent) arrived in this country. 
These fowls had feathered shanks, but not so profusely feathered as 
the modern specimens. ‘They were longer in leg, slimmer in body, 
and shorter in plumage than the Cochins of to-day, but they were 
the parents of the modern fowl. In those days it was the desire of 
owners to possess a Shanghai rooster that could eat corn from the 
top of a flour barrel, and great height was considered a very valuable 
quality. But ideas or fashions in poultry change, and little by little 
the length of leg and neck was reduced through careful selection ; 
gradually the length, softness and abundance of the feathers was 












































PRIZE PAIR OF BUFF COCHINS. 


at the larger shows, have directed public attention to the attractive- 
ness and merits of the fowl; and, secondly, there has been a revived 
interest in the color of the plumage by the introduction of a Buff 
Leghorn from England, by the production in this country of a buff 
fowl of about the size of the Plymouth Rock, and by the attempts 
to produce—attempts which bid fair to be successful—a Buff Wyan- 
dotte. And really this plumage is one that deserves to be produced 
on more varieties than the Cochin, for buff is exceedingly hand- 
some, looks neat and clean in all situations, and harmonizes with 
the yellow skin and shanks that the American market demands. It 
is not singular that greater attention is now bestowed upon it, the 
wonder being that for so many years only one variety of large fowls 
and one variety of Bantams have been clad in a plumage of this color. 

The Buff Cochin is of Chinese origin, the earliest specimens 
having been imported into England and this country from the Celes- 
tial Empire. The first so-called Cochins which were received were 





increased ; slowly the body was augmented in size, and rendered 
more compact; until in time the modern Cochin, a great ball of 
fluffy feathers—‘‘ feathered from the ground up,” as one admirer of 
the variety expresses the fact—was evolved. 

The Buff Cochin cock of our day has for its size a rather short 
and small head, a single comb of small size, a short, neatly curved 
neck, a broad back, with a tendency to convexness, a broad, full, 
low-carried breast, a short tail, in which the sickles roll over neatly, 
very abundant fluff covering the posterior parts, and making the 
fowl look very wide behind, short legs, heavily feathered down the 
outer side, the outer and middle toes being well covered. The 
female is’ very much like the male, except the head is carried for- 
ward somewhat more; the back, owing to the full cushion, shows 
greater convexity in outline, and the fluff is even more developed. 
Sickles, coverts, and other male ornaments, are of course lacking. 
The excessive development of feathers has a tendency to diminish 
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the prolificacy of the fowl, and the Buff Cochin cannot be considered 
a great layer. Yet, owing to its full plumage, which keeps its body 
warm in the coldest months of the year, it is a good winter layer. 
This means a great deal, for eggs produced in winter, when most 
fowls are not laying, are worth so much more than those produced 
in summer that the smaller number may sell for as much or more 
than the larger number produced by summer layers. The eggs, too, 
are of good size, and the shell is of a rich brown color. 

The fowl is a remarkably hardy one, the chickens hatched from 
the eggs resisting successfully the ailments that carry off so many 
of the chicks in broods of more delicate varieties. It is very dis- 
couraging to a breeder to hatch a large number of chickens and be 
able to rear only a small percentage of them, but the breeder of 
Cochins, unless the stock has been enfeebled by injudicious inbreed- 
ing, has not this discouragement to meet. His chickens live, thrive, 
and grow to maturity. From the shell up the Cochin may be reck- 
oned more than ordinarily hardy. The short wings and heavy 
bodies of Cochins, and their very placid and contented disposition, 
make them fowls easily restrained and especially suitable for that 
large class of poultry-keepers who live in villages and are compelled 
to keep their fowls confined in yards. A very low fence will con- 
fine the Buff Cochin, and its easy-going nature does not chafe and 
fret at confinement. 

Cochins are fair table fowls; not the equal of the full-breasted 
Games and Dorkings, but good enough to satisfy the cravings of a 
hungry man. Their rich yellow skin causes them to look fat even 
when they are not very fat, and their contented disposition makes 
it easy to fatten them readily. In fact when kept for eggs one has 
to exercise unusual care to prevent them from becoming so fat that 
they will not lay. They are persistent sitters, and though rather 
heavy for eggs, except those with thick shells such as they produce 
themselves, they make good incubators and are excellent to care 
for chickens, their long feathers proving the covering that chickens 
need. They are in no hurry to wean their chickens, but care for 
them as long as brooding is necessary. All in all the Buff Cochin 
is a very good fowl, and deserves to be more popular than it is. 

[Our illustration represents a first-prize pair, and shows better 
than a verbal description the characteristics of the variety. ] 





HOW TO SAVE THE POULTRY DROPPINGS. 
ae 

It will be found a great convenience, more cleanly, and a great 
saving to so arrange the poultry house that the droppings will all 
be concentrated in a limited space, instead of being scattered over 
the entire floor. This may be done in several ways, one plan of 
which is shown in Fig. 1, and consists in simply building an in- 
clined plane of boards beneath the perches. About one foot from 
the fioor edge of the inclined board is nailed a strip, G. Thus the 
droppings are all retained in a small space and can be easily 
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FIG. 1. IMPROVED POULTRY PERCHES. FIG. 2. 


removed with a shovel, or muck, earth or other absorbents may be 
added at any time. In Fig. 2 the incline, B, slants toward the back 
wall, near the floor of which is hinged a long door, A, through 
which the droppings are removed without entering the building. 
The incline should be set at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
steeper if possible. Any one of these improvements may be added 
to nearly all poultry houses now in use. 


Saving in Horseshoeing.—Horseshoeing, though often written 
about, is by no means an exhausted subject. A great saving can be 
effected to no detriment to the horse, or owner, and in many 
instances a decided advantage will be gained, if we will only lay 
aside old ideas. A western correspondent writes us that he has had 
ten years’ experience in the mountains of Colorado, staging, freight- 
His nearest railroad point is one hundred miles 





ing, and ranching. 














distant, and many ranchmen make the trip and bring in heayy 
loads over the range on a road that any farmer in the Middle States 
would consider impracticable. Besides, there are scores of ranch 
teams which make ditches, run mowers, haul hay and haul timber 
over rocky roads without ever having a shoe on. 
USEFUL POULTRY FEEDING BOXES. 
2g 

The common practice of feeding poultry is to scatter the feed 
upon the ground. This is a wasteful way of feeding, especially if 
the food be soft or of a semi-liquid nature. If one wants to keep a 








FEEDING BOX WITH HINGED COVER. 

supply before them at all times a trough of some kind should be 
The two plans herewith illustrated will fill the bill in all 
The one shown in Fig. 1 is two feet or more long, four 
inches high and eight inches wide. It is provided with a hinged 
lid, C, leaving a three-inch open space in front. The bottom slants 
toward the front, as indicated by the dotted lines at A. The plan 


FIG. 1. 


used. 
respects. 


FIG. 2. FEEDING BOX WITH SLATTED COVER. 
in Fig. 2 is more elaborate and is enough better to pay for the in- 
creased labor of construction. The ends, M,are eight inches wide, 
four inches high in front and ten inches at the rear. This box may 
be made as long as one likes. The slatted top explains itself. It is 
readily raised up to throw in the feed, and is intended for the use 
of full-grown fowls. 


A LIGHT 


SHIPPING CRATE. 
— 

For shipping choice-bred fowls at any season of the year there 
is no more satisfactory coop, or one more easily and cheaply made 
than the one illustrated. Before the slats are nailed on the frame 
is neatly covered with some thin, strong, cotton cloth, like cheese- 
cloth. The bottom 
and top of the crate 
is not covered with 
the cloth, and sep- 
arate three-cor- 
nered pieces are 
nailed on the ends. 
By covering the 
ends with cloth it 















































necessary and less- 
ens the weight. 


The cloth keeps 
drafts from the birds, and shields them from the excitement which 


many strange sights would create. The bottom is tight, twenty by 
twenty-six inches, and the top is six by twenty-six inches. The 
connecting uprights are eighteen inches long and three inches 
broad. A rope handle to carry it by is put through holes bored in 
the top. The crate is made into two compartments by a cloth par- 
tition across the middle. Each compartment will accommodate a 
fowl. or for short distances two fowls. If dry this crate need not 


weigh over ten pounds. 


CONVENIENT POULTRY SHIPPING CRATE, 
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Buckwheat.—Don’t be afraid to sow some buckwheat because it 
is said to be the lazy farmer’s crop. That it may be so is its highest 
recommendation, for it is easily grown. But it is very prolific; 
comes in at a season of leisure; the grain is valuable for feeding 
all kinds of live stock, and a poor piece of pasture may be plowed 
and sown and seeded with grass and clover early in July and make 


a valuable field. 
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IDA OF ST. LAMBERT’S BULL 19169. 


L. 8S. HARDIN. 
SS 

It is often claimed that the bull constitutes the main feature 
of the herd, some breeders putting it as high as two-thirds its value. 
If we only knew just what the effect of the bull was on the offspring 
we would be able to determine just what his value was. The fact is 
that while some bulls like Stoke Pogis 3d, the full brother of the 
sire of Ida of St. Lambert’s Bull, are beyond computation in point of 
value, others have proven actually detrimental to the herd. The 
breeding quality of a bull cannot be determined until he has been 
tried, and that means until his daughters have come to milk and 
have been tested. Even then it is much of a question as to the 
quality of the dams from which the daughters came. 

When we come to consider the value of the bull and his influ- 
ence on the future of the herd, we have in hand all the profound 
principles of breeding, and, unfortunately, also a large element of 
luck to contend with. This does not mean a blind trust in Provi- 
dence, but that even under most conscientious and intelligent work 
there are such elements as ‘ tricks” and lines of breeding that de- 
velop without and beyond the control of the breeder. Often what 
presents the most 
unpromising ap- 
pearance develops 
into the best mate- 
rial. The best that 
can be done is for 
the breeder to 
spare no pains or 
expense to procure 
the best bull within 
his power and ac- 
cording to his best 
judgment. This 
bull must then be 
coupled with the 
best cows from 
large butter-yield- 
ing families, good 
care be taken of 
the offspring and 
the result patiently 
awaited. It will 
not do to be impa- 
tient, nor to trust 
to only one or two 
families in making 
the crosses. A 
bull can be tried 
on many families, 
and those he seems 
to *‘ nick” best with 
should be encour- 
aged. All of this 
is the field for the 
individual breeder 
to display his wit 
and talent in. In the subject of this sketch there seems to be noth- 
ing wanting. This splendid specimen of the Jersey breed is an 
inbred Rioter-Stoke Pogis, a scion of the famous St. Lambert family, 
of Canada; he is the property of Ayer & McKinney, of Meredith, Del- 
aware Co., N. Y. He is of dark color, silver gray on the back and 
sides, long bodied, level backed, with a fine head and neck, short 
loos, broad hips, beautiful eyes, long tail, fine switch, and, weighs 
His calves are all solid color, and bear to a remarka- 
bie degree the likeness of their sire. His owners state. that none of 
this bull’s daughters have yet come in milk. He, therefore, has not 
vet stood the crucial test of worth. There is everything in his 
favor, however, of pedigree and appearance of sire and offspring. 
As the name suggests, this bull is the son of Ida of St. Lambert, that 
officially tested thirty pounds two and a half ounces of butter in 
seven days. She also has the highest Jersey record for milk, vield- 
ing sixty-seven pounds a day, four hundred and fifty-five pounds a 
week, or eighteen hundred and eighty-eight pounds for a month. 


1645 pounds. 








THE FAMOUS JERSEY IDA OF ST. LAMBERT’S BULL. .’ 





thirty-six pounds twelve and a quarter ounces in a week. Mr. 
Valancey E. Fuller, her owner, and also the possessor of many 
members of the family, went to work to test all in his possession, 
and almost if not quite without an exception they came up to, or 
surpassed the fourteen pound limit, making the grandest array of 
tested cows in one family that the Jersey world had then seen, and 
so far as we know it still leads the list. During all these years of 
breeding and buying, public and private testing in this country and 
in England, nothing has been developed in the Jersey field greater 
than was accomplished by Mr. Fuller, taking his work as a whole. 
Nor has any family of Jerseys in all this time been able to super- 
sede the St. Lamberts in popularity. With the present introduction 
and close work of testing machines, the owners of candidates for 
butter-making honors have their work greatly simplified, so that 
they can determine the value of young cows with ease and preci- 
sion, thus encouraging them to test all the offspring and, by tabu- 
lating results, determine just what share is due to the bull. 

The Jerseys have wonderful faculties as butter-makers, though 
other breeds are making good their claims for high honors in this 
field, so that there must be good and faithful work yet performed to 
hold the Jersey up to the reputation already won. For this purpose 
each’ breeder 
should consider 
himself a cham- 
pion of the breed 
he represents, and 
spare no efforts to 
bring forth all the 
powers that his 
herd possesses. 
Those who are for- 
tunate enough to 
own the choice 
animals of the 
breed carry an ad- 
ditional responsi- 
bility in this line, 
and should not 
shirk the labor that 
goes with it. We 
have seen some 
splendid efforts 
with the Jerseys in 
the past, while 
even better work 
has been per- 
formed of late, and 
some of it is in 
hand now, all go- 
ing to prove that 
the art of breeding 
butter cows is seek- 
ing a higher level 
every day, and 
foretelling Wwon- 
derful results yet 
to come. All of 
this is encouraging to the enthusiast and hopeful for the future of 
the dairy. The hard workers in the field of commercial dairying 
are watching with deep interest the battle of the giants, and they 
will render the award rich in honors and money values to the one 
that attains the lead and holds it. 

Whatever may be said of our want of originality in discovering 
new methods of butter-making when compared with the achieve- 
ments of the old country, yet in breeding science Americans are 
leading -the world in developing the latent powers of the dairy 
breeds. This will be honor enough to satisfy our vanity, while in 
money value it leads all the rest. 





The Farm Plat.—Every farmer should know the exact area of 
his farm, and the area of every division of it. There is satisfaction 
in knowing this, and the plat will be useful in keeping a record of 
operations during the year. Many farmers can “pace” a field and 
come ‘‘ somewhere near” the actual contents, but this is not enough. 


me ei eG hors eee: mete se Coe Sere : ay ec Si: eee See a « 3 = . . = 
fie: heifers ave retuarkably deep iailxeis. Wile there 1s nothing | A farmer who had depended upon the pacing measurement, sound 


certain in breeding this pedigree, yet seeing that he is the son of 
Stoke Pogis 5th, Ida of St. Lambert’s Bull looks like a sure winner. 

It has now been some ten years since Mary Anne of St. Lam- 
bert’s startled the butter-making world with her wonderful yield of 
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when he came to sell that he was five hundred dollars poorer than 
he thought he was. As the price was reduced this amount, it was 
equivalent, almost, to a loss. It was a disappointment. The plat 
may be used every year to keep a record of all crops. Make a copy 
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of the plat every spring by laying tracing paper upon it and tracing 
the lines. The year’s work may then be laid out—corn in this lot, 
oats in that, and soon. If this be done accurately every year, and 
the plans be kept, they give a record of all crops, and succession or 
rotation of crops in a small space—a kind of one-leaf book-keeping 
that recommends itself to all farmers. 


THE MODEL COW. 


I. C. WADE, NORTH DAKOTA. 
—- 


Imagine her standing before you. General style a wedge-shape, 
nearly the opposite of the beef type, or as the triangle to the paral- 
lelogram. Her quiet disposition is deceiving in a measure. For, let a 
stranger, astray dog, an unusual noise, or anything startling appear, 
and her meekness is laid aside; her quiet eye flashes, her head is 
thrown up from its normal position of a slight decline, her back 
seems to become rigid, tail shightly elevated, and nostrils extended. 
She stands on the defensive, or is ready to take the aggressive if 
any danger threatens her calf. Now her appearance is that which 
is often called the nervous disposition. Every good dairy cow seems 
to be made up this way. But this nervous temperament of the cow 
should not be excited, or she will be short at the pail, and short in 
cream of what she does give: for the quiet, meditative way should 
be hers when she is making milk. 

But to her points: We note a rather long, dishing head, large, 
prominent eyes, set well apart and down her face, large muzzle and 
mouth, small, feminine ear, with rich, oily secretories inside, small, 
tapering horn, if she is not of a polled breed, though it may be good 
sized at butt, wide jaws, throat well cut up, and free from dew-lap un- 
til close to the brisket, a long ewe-neck, sloping shoulders, thin at the 
top but opening wide down at the forelegs, so that they stand well 
apart, showing wide chest and plenty of room for heart action. Let 
us step to the rear and note the“‘ business end” of the cow. The first 
point that receives attention is the immense udder, extending from 
away up in front to away up her back parts, the further the better, 
with plenty of loose skin in her twist. I place great importance on 
the udder being extended well to the front, with four well-placed, 
medium-sized teats, with two to four rudimentary teats; the skin 
should be loose and hairless ; large, extended milk veins; crooked 
and large holes, for more depends on the size and numbers of these 
than on size of veins, for certainly the veins will carry off all the 
blood the hole will let back through to the heart. The famous cow 
“‘ Jewel” has four on each side. My cow “Alma,” holding the 
diploma for best dairy cow of the Northwest, has veins away up to 
her front legs, and four holes on each side. These veins are called 
by different names, but not so essential as to have the above charac- 
teristics. The so-called butter cord lies in the flank ; it is a rounded 
cord, about the size of one’s little finger to three times that size. I 
noted that all good butter cows have it largely developed. But I find 
upon investigation that it is simply a cord to assist holding up the 
abdomen, and has no connection with the udder. The escutcheon, 
i. e., the hair in the twist and on rear bottom of udder which goes 
the wrong way is usually on good cows, but not always, should be 
continuous, for if broken it indicates the stopping of the flow of 
milk, or that it is not kept up through the year. 

The back should be straight, but when age begins to tell the 
spine will sink somewhat by reason of the weight of the stomach 
and the incessant and large demands on the nerve force which runs 
through the spinal cord. Open back, 7. e., open, large vertebre, 
indicates large nervous force. This is of greatest importance, for 
on a good back hang all the law and the profits. It not only has to 
hold up the large abdomen but is the insulator through which flies 
the nervous force. 

Note the wide hips and pelvic bones, tail large at its juncture 











but tapering down to a fine point below the hocks, with small bulb | 


of oily matter at point, and with a good brush. These may seem of 
small importance, but each one has its special bearing on the mak- 
ing of a good dairy cow. Large barrel, with ribs well sprung, flat, 


and space between them, open twist, thin, bony thighs, small, femi- | 


nine legs. Thrown over all a loose hide, golden color, covered with 
thick hair—the more to the square inch the better—and you have a 
type of a dairy cow of which, if bred and fed aright, you will have 
no trouble in getting a good specimen. 

Always breed to a dairy type of a bull, and from the time the 
heifer is born always feed for a butter cow. She should be bred 
so as to come in from twenty to twenty-four months old, for nature 
sets at work those qualities that provide for the forthcoming young 
early. in its life, thereby giving an impetus to the points toward 
milk instead of beef. Then feed those foods that will produce milk 








instead of beef. In fact study not only to properly breed but to 
develop your animal. It is a science worth studying, for no animal 
will give such quick and remunerative returns as a good dairy cow, 


FEEDING COWS FOR BEEF. 


ANDREW H. MERRILL, MASSACHUSETTS. 
eae 

What constitutes good beef, good mutton, and good poultry? 
It is the sweet, juicy, tender lean meat. But a small portion of the 
fat of beef or mutton is eaten. Look at the bushels of butcher's 
waste in any market and see what a large per cent of fat it con- 
tains. And the marketman will tell you that very fat corned beef 
is “‘slow sale.” I have never known of an instance where prize 
beef gave good satisfaction. On the contrary, it has been very 
unsatisfactory to both the butcher and the consumer. How shall 
we make good beef of our unremunerative dairy cows? My theory 
and practice may be illustrated as follows: We will take for an 
example a gargety cow—the worst in the list. There are but few 
cases of that class which cannot be controlled by proper feeding 
and a judicious use of saltpeter. In a bad case I would say do not 
feed corn n.eal or oil meal. Feed wheat bran, mill-feed, ground 
oats, or any other easily-digested, milk-producing food; and give 
night and morning a great spoonful of saltpeter (if so much proves 
to be necessary) dissolved and mixed with her grain rations. For 
feeding a healthy animal I would add to the above list gluten meal 
and a small ration of cotton-seed meal, omitting the latter during 
the last two or three weeks previous to killing. Well-cured, early- 
cut clover hay is preferable to any other dry feed. Turnips and 
cabbage can be fed quite freely during the earlier stages of meat 
production, without injury to the milk or butter, if fed ten or more 
hours before milking, as during that time her breath, skin, and 
kidneys will have eliminated all the odor from her system. Give 
milk-producing, muscle-sustaining food. Feed only that which is 
sweet and free from mold. 

Asa rule I think it better to keep the beef cows farrow and in 
milk; and with good keeping, we get a fair quantity of extra good 
milk, the cows often paying for their keeping up to the last day. 
In winter, for a few weeks previous to killing, give the animal 
enough beets—sugar or long blood-red preferred—to keep her bow- 
els in a healthy condition; it may take half a bushel or not more 
than half a peck aday. Never overfeed; never spoil the appetite. 
Undigested food makes no blood ; imperfectly digested food makes 
impure blood, and impure blood cannot make good meat. A little 
saltpeter tends to allay fever—which is often an attendant of high 
feeding—and stimulates the kidneys to throw off any impurities 
from the blood. The animal when killed should be in a thriving, 
gaining condition, not on the shrink. Remember that the juiciness 
of the meat depends largely upon how the cow was fed for two or 
three weeks before killing, and that the flavor depends upon what 
it was fed for the two or three days previous to killing. Our sea- 
coast butchers do not allow salt marsh hay to be fed to their ani- 
mals for a few days before killing; and turnips are not allowed 
anywhere. A man who was an army butcher during the war said 
that they turned some cattle into a wheat field in Virginia one 
night, and some of the cattle were killed the next day, but that the 
meat couldn’t be eaten by any one but a Frenchman; and, on 
examination, it was found that field garlics were growing among 
the wheat, and the cattle had eaten freely of them. There can be 
no hard and fast rules for feeding ; animals differ, and the same ani- 
mal requires different feeding at different times. Before turning 
out, in changing from dry feed to pasture, give in the morning all 
the hay they will eat, and for their grain ration give mostly corn 
meal—scalded if convenient—continuing the daily rations of meal 
for three or four weeks, and the hay as long as they will eat it. 
Let the change from dry to green be gradual. A full ration of 
immature grass is as bad for a cow as green apples for a.boy. For 
a butter-producing cow in dog days, I prefer ground oats to any 
other one kind of feed. It makes sweeter and firmer butter than 
most other kinds of feed. Through the summer feed primarily for 
milk and butter, but always keep the cows gaining in flesh and yet 
not too much in fat. 








Pointers With Potatoes.—There seems to be an agreement among 
all the results of tests with potatoes that good, average-sized, well- 
ripened tubers need to be used for seed ; that they need to be planted 
with plenty of room for healthy growth, and kept clean of weeds 
and bugs. Beyond this there are differences of opinion, doubtless 
due to variety used, kind of soil, and character of the season. There 
is very little exact mathematics about potato-growing. 
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MARKET GARDENING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
EDGAR MAYHEW BACON, JAMAICA, W. I. 

The life of the truck farmer of the West India Islands is so dif- 
ferent from that of the small cultivators in the United States, or 
the peasant agriculturists of Europe, that it merits special study. 
Although each one of the different islands presents some peculiar 
conditions which serve to modify the general features, yet the cli- 
mate, the fertility of the soil, and the race habits of the people com- 
bine to produce a general similarity of character throughout 
the Antilles. 

The abandonment of many of the old plantations and the ineffi- 
cient way in which the present proprietors are cultivating their crops 
are especially noticeable in the production of coffee. Careful obser- 
vation induces me to believe that the chief difference between the 
best Eastern coffee and the best West Indian coffee is due to the 
different care in its cultivation and preparation for the market. 
Coffee needs age. The Eastern coffee is carefully watched and not 
picked, but, when ripe, is allowed to fall upon cloths spread upon 
the ground beneath the bushes. The bushes are carefully tended, 
dead wood is removed, and useless or hurtful growth cut out. 
When the coffee of Java is finally shipped it is fully ripe and as 
perfect as care can make it. When the coffee of Haiti or of San 
Domingo is shipped it is green. A 





bamboo and the broad, wild plantain leaves. Or, lower down, on 
some sheer slope he settles, where from a distance his little place 
looks as though it were suspended by the thread of a path that 
leads down to it. In sucha place the peasant builds his hut; mak- 
ing the frame and basket work, or wattles, of bamboo, and the thatch 
of banana leaves or palm. The hard earth is his floor and sleeping 
place. If he owns a bedstead it is a great mahogany affair with 
turned posts and a canopy, quite too fine to sleep in, and used asa 
sort of an altar to family pride. A trunk, or box, or other reposi- 
tory contains the Sunday suits of the man and his wife and ‘‘ picka- 
ninnies.” Broadcloth and silk—no less will do—with a silk hat and 
umbrella transform the half naked negro and negress to prosperous 
jooking citizens. Outside, of this mourntaineer’s cabin we may find 



















negro may have in his garden patch 
one bush, or a dozen, or a hundred. 
When he needs a few shillings he 





































WEST INDIAN MARKET GARDENS. 


takes it from his coffee bushes. His children, who pick the berries, 
are not more careful than are children elsewhere. As a conse- 
quence, an unripe and undesirable article is placed on the market, as 
the best that the West Indies can produce. Wherever there is 
plenty of land to be had, and living costs little, similar methods are 
repeated in the production of other staples. 

In the more mountainous islands the negro loves to choose inac- 
cessible hillsides where a goat might hesitate to trespass, and where 
certainly the foot of the tax collector is never likely to stray. He 
frequently chooses the conjunction of two mountain spurs, over 
one of those ravines, the course of whose ever-present brook is 
marked by tropical forest trees, interspersed with the plumes of the 





a rude primitive mill for crushing sugar cane, and around it 
the well-worn track made by the patient mule. The soil is too 
fertile to require much coaxing, and the luxuriant wealth of 
the wild growths argues well for the success of the truck 
farmer. Here is a triangular, or inregular piece of ground, 
usually laid out with the large end uppermost, on a slope where 
one may frequently stand upright and touch the hillside with 
his outstretched hand. It is fenced with bamboo, or hedged 

with cactus. It may be a hundred feet in extreme width and a 

couple of hundred in length, and within that space contain a 

little of everything that the farmer knows anything about. It 

is a garden of samples. Here are grown coffee, bananas, plan- 

tains, yams, cassava, arrowroot, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 

peppers, limes, mangoes, breadfruit, sapadilloes or naseberries, 

and as many other fruits and vegetables as can be crowded 
together. If there is a spot suited to the cultivation of pineapples 
those, too, are produced. One or two cocoanut trees may add vari- 
ety which often includes the broad-leaved castor-oil plant, and the 
long spikes of the aloe. Altogether the garden of the peasant is a 
thing to be marveled at, a very olla podrida of a plantation. 

In this spot of earth which he calls his own—not always with a 
clear title to ownership, however—the poor West Indian forgets 
that the world has agreed to call him lazy. Early and late you find 
him at work, ‘‘tickling the earth with a hoe.” He plants a little 
and harvests a good deal. If any one desires to know what a wife 
and children are good for he should goto him. He can tell. The 
sable sharer of his joys and sorrows and joint owner of the 
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cabin and garden ‘“‘totes” the produce to market, it may be eight 
or ten miles, on her head. She is built on the model of an old 
Dutch yacht, short and broad in the beam. She can travel mile 
after mile with a strong, swift, swinging stride, making no 
motion above the waist, and carrying fifty or sixty pounds weight 
balanced on her head. The children learn to work early. Every 
one has some task. To pick coffee, grub yams, dig ground nuts, or 
husk cocoanuts, are parts of a never-ending round of work. There 
is, perhaps, a little border of cotton in the field. lt is planted 
along the fences, some bushes high and others low, the white tufts 
like rabbit tails cropping out all over. Many a pound of dirty cot- 
ton have I seen brought in, a pound or two at a time, to the counter 
of some local buyer and sold at one or two cents a pound. Of 
course its whiteness and purity are not increased by careless hand- 
ling and being trodden under foot by the juvenile pickers. Here 
again, as with the coffee, care in picking would make a wonderful 
difference in the market value of the product. 

Similar conditions prevail in most of the West India Islands, 
especially the larger ones. The wealthier proprietors give most of 
their attention to sugar cane, bananas, or nuts, producing these on 
plantations of hundreds and sometimes thousands of acres. The 
cane is grown for the manufacture of sugar and rum, which are 
export staples. In Barbados the situation is slightly different, 
owing to the density of population and the monopoly of land by 
cane growers. The population is about 1,030 souls to the square 
mile. There isa total acreage of 106,470, of which 100,000 acres 
are devoted to canes, and the remainder largely used for roads, 
buildings, etc., or lying in inaccessible ravines and cafions. There- 
fore, the negro is a laborer for some one else, tilling the cane fields 
and working in the mills. He seldom has his own ground, or 
makes more than a quarter of a dollar a day in his labor for others. 
The island of Barbados is in a higher state of cultivation than any 
of the West Indies, but it has fewer peasant proprietors. 

The productiveness of West India market gardens is astonish- 
ing. Arrow root produces about 10,000 pounds to the acre, and it 
is calculated that the yield in starch from this will be 2,000 pounds. 
Yams give about 8,000 pounds to the acre, and the cassava nearly 
the same. Yams are worth usually from two cents to two and one- 
half cents per pound. The Lucea yam, grown on the west end of 
Jamaica, has been largely exported to Panama while the canal has 
been in progress. Sweet potatoes are worth usually about half a 
cent less than yams. An acre will produce 30,000 pounds of these. 
The ground-nut produces 2,000 pounds per acre. Here is no winter 
to annoy the farmer; no frosts to blight his crops; no fire needed 
for warmth, and little for cooking, so much of his food consisting 
of fruits. If he works at any distance from his cabin he takes a 
smoldering bit of torch wood with him. Where little clothing is 
used it costs little. He finds his small farm sufficient for his wants, 
and dreams of nothing better than the slopes of his mountains, 
[Such an ideal West Indian mountain farm is depicted in our illus- 
tration engraved after original sketches drawn by our correspond- 
ent. | 


SECTIONS AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT ON THE HIVES. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
lpia 

Only those who have kept a dollar-and-cent account with their 
bees fully realize that labor is the most expensive factor entering 
into the cost of honey. Let us suppose that a man who cares for a 
hundred colonies of bees, by complicated methods secures a good 
yield,—one somewhat increased by his laborious manipulations. 
Now, if by improved methods and fixtures he can manage one hun- 
dred and fifty colonies equally as well with no greater expenditure of 
labor. it is evident that his profits would be greater, even though the 
new departure did not bring the yield per colony quite up to that of 
the oldsystem. Of course, there is a limit to the increase of colonies, 
made possible by lessened labors, resulting from the adoption of 
improved methods and fixtures. The further we advance in this 
direction the nearer and clearer looms up the spectral head of 
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‘* overstocking.” 

But it is a pleasure to note that the fixtures and methods of to- 
day are superior to those of a few years ago. In this matter of sec- 
tions and their management, the old plan of putting them on the 
hive and taking them off one at a time has been wholly discarded. 
A few heekeeners still maninulate them bv the wide frame full. but 
most of them have adopted some sort of a case, or a super by means 
of which twenty-five or thirty sections can be handled at once, and 
with which “‘tiering-up” may be practiced. The old, cumbersome, 


complicated, laborious, side-storing system is no longer in vogue. 
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It is perfectly safe to say that ‘‘ top storing” and “tiering up” with 
some kind of a case, crate, or rack, furnishes the best method now 
known for securing comb honey; that it is the only one which 
enables the beekeeper to handle a ‘honey shower” with perfect 
ease; ‘‘ rattling” the sections on and off the hives in a rapid, busi- 
ness-like way. It is true that ‘‘ tiering-up” has been condemned 
but principally upon the ground that the inability to easily and ra »- 
idly contract the surplus apartment to less than a whole case 
results in a larger number of unfinished sections at the end of the 
season. If this practice enables us to care for more bees, and it 
certainly does, and we thereby secure more finished honey in the 
aggregate, why grumble at the unfinished work thrown in? 

For making sections, basswood is used to a greater extent than 
any other wood. It is white, it is readily obtainable in all parts of 
the country, while it possesses the elasticity needed in one-piece 
sections. Its faults are that it shrinks and swells excessively, 
becomes mildewed and discolored very easily, and any honey 
dropped upon it soaks in and leaves a stain. White poplar is the 
best wood for sections. It is whiter than basswood, very hard, 
does not shrink or swell readily, and is not stained by contact with 
honey, or easily soiled by handling. Yet it lacks the elasticity ne- 
cessary in one-piece sections. There are no handsomer or better sec- 
tions than the four-piece white poplar. The only valid objections 
against them are that they cost more, and that more time is required 
in putting them together. True, I have been pleading for time- 
saving fixtures, but there must be a distinction made between the 
hurry and bustle of swarming time and the leisure of a winter 
evening; or between the time of an experienced apiarist and that 
of some boy or girl who can put together sections. The objections 
to the one-piece sections are that they cannot be made of the most 
desirable wood, that, as usually made, they do not remain ‘‘ square” 
when folded, and that they are made with ‘‘ naughty” corners that 
sometimes gouge into the honey when crating it or removing it 
from the crate. When separators are used the latter objection is 
removed. The reason why the so-called ‘‘ naughty” corner is always 
found upon the one-piece section is because if the opening is cut 
clear through to the side piece the small film of wood left to hold 
top and side bar together is more likely to break. When the open- 
ings extend clear across, as with the four-piece sections, the combs 
are more completely built out and attached to the top and bottom 
bars. The top and bottom bars of sections ought to be three-eighths 
of an inch narrower than the side bars. Usually they are made too 
wide, leaving too narrow openings between them. In fact, the 
one-piece sections, although possessing some faults, are cheaper and 
can be put together quicker than the four-piece which cost more but 
are faultless. My preference is decidedly the four-piece sections. 

If separators are not needed, there is no kind of case or super 
better than the old style Heddon case. It is cheap, substantial and 
perfect. If separators are desired, there are two styles of cases 
between which to choose; the T-super and wide frame, one tier of 
sections deep, and placed inacase. The only advantage possessed 
by the T-super as compared with the Heddon case is that it allows 
the use of separators, while the wide frames protect the outside of 
the sections; and for some reason their use also lessens the pro- 
portion of unfinished sections. The bees follow the frames begun 
on out to the ends before spreading out laterally when the flow is 
not abundant, so that three or four frames are sometimes entirely 
filled, while those outside are scarcely touched. 

To sum up: if separators are not needed, the old style Heddon 
case is excellent; if they are desired the T-super will allow their 
use (wooden are preferable in the T-super) and the cost is much less 
than for the wide frame case, which, with this separator, is the 
most perfect method of adjusting sections on a hive, its only draw- 
back being its cost. 





Sugar Beets in America.—If we may judge from the way the 
question of sugar-beet culture is being taken up in this country, it is 
evident that the Middle Prairie States intend to grow their own 
sugar. It first needs to be fully demonstrated that the sugar beet 
can be successfully grown with a high percentage of saccharine 
matter. After this comes the important question of manufacture, 
and this involves the idea of co-operation. There needs to be 
enough of beet roots grown in any neighborhood to support a sugar 
factorv, with a reasonable exnectation that the supply will not fall 
off in a few years. A sugar-making outfit is expensive. The best 
way would be for the growers to be stock-owners in the factory. 
The experiment stations need to take the lead in this matter, and. 
this they are now doing. 
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THE LEOPARD FLOWER, OR BLACKBERRY LILY. 
—— 

This handsome flower is not, as its popular name leads to sup- 
pose, a lily at all, but belongs to the Iris Family. Its scientific 
name, Pardanthus chinesis, is derived from pardos leopard and 
anthos, a flower — hence, leopard flower; and chinesis means of 
China. The Chinese Leopard Flower was formerly very common in 
gardens, but like many another deserving plant has given way to 
the universal craze for novelties. The stem grows three or four 
feet high, branches at the top where it bears regular flowers of an 
orange color and abundantly dotted with crimson or reddish-purple 
spots. One great merit of the Leopard Flower is that it is late 
flowering, being in bloom from midsummer to September. After 
the pretty tlowers have faded the capsules grow on and enlarge, and 
when quite ripe the walls of the capsules break away and curl up, 
leaving a central column of shining, black-coated seeds, looking so 
much like a well-developed, ripe blackberry, that the fruit, if not 
so handsome as the flower, is quite as interesting, and shows that in 





BLACKBERRY LILY, FLOWERS, FRUIT, AND PLANT. 


this instance it does not require any effort of the imagination to see 
the applicability of perhaps its most common name—the Blackberry 
Lily. The plant is hardy in most of our Northern States, but the 
French florists say that it does not endure the winters of Paris 
without protection. It is a tuberous-rooted, herbaceous perennial, 
requiring a rich, sandy loam soil and a sheltered situation in win- 
ter. It is propagated in spring by seeds, or by division of the roots. 
A plant together with its flowers and fruit is seen in our engraving. 





Ornamental Flower-Beds.—Useful and ornamental beds for the 
lawn or garden are easily obtained by simple and tasteful combina- 
tions of common garden plants. Nothing is more useful for this 
purpose than sweet alyssum. A round or oval bed, with a canna, 
caladium, or tritoma for the center, surrounded by a mass of this 
delicate annual is very pretty; or, if a dash of color is preferred, a 
few seedlings may be interspersed. Any of the blue lobelias or for- 
get-me-nots will do if that isthe color desired. Rose or scarlet phlox 





and mignonette form pleasing combinations, and may be used to 
advantage either with or without the alyssum. The fact that the 
alyssum grows gray with seed pods in midsummer is no objection 
to using it, for if sheared down occasionally it will start up again, 
and grow and bloom with fresh vigor until very late in the season. 





ACHIMENES. 

These interesting plants, belonging to the natural Order 
Gesneracee, are very profuse bloomers, if treated properly. 
They require plenty of heat, and, in fact, can be grown successfully 
only under glass. Under favorable conditions of heat and moisture, 
however, they are readily grown. They must be started and grown 
in stove heat until they commence flowering, when they may be 
removed to the conservatory or greenhouse. Batches of tubers 
may be started in heat at intervals early in the season, so as to give 
a succession of blossom. Shake each variety out of the old compost 
and insert separately in light, sandy soil; water sparingly at first, 
but when active give them more frequent and regular supplies. 


Se MN, hae 





BUNCH OF IMPROVED ACHIMENES. 


When the shoots are about two inches high the tubers. may be 
transplanted to pots, pans or baskets in which it is intended to grow 
them, using fibrous peat and leaf-soil in equal proportions, with 
about:a sixth part of decomposed sheep or cow manure, and suffi- 
cient silver sand or broken charcoal to make the whole porous and 
light. Thorough drainage is indispensable, and a layer of rougher 
soil or sphagnum (peat-moss) should be placed over the potsherds to 
prevent the loose soil stopping the drainage. Place the pans as 
near the glass as possible and shade from bright sunlight. Give 
liberal supplies of water, with occasional doses of liquid manure; 
and as the shoots lengthen they may be pinched, to induce sturdy 
growth and a larger number of flowering branches. Neat stakes 
should be placed at each stem and kept well tied, arranging the 
stakes as symmetrically as possible so as to insure an even outline, 
but not allowing them to be seen. Light syringing with clear 
water, morning and evening, is beneficial. After the plants have 
done flowering they should gradually have less water as the stems 
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and foliage decay, and a light, airy situation is needed to mature 
and ripen the tubers. When the tops are quite dead they may be 
removed, and the pots stored on their sides in any warm, dry 
corner, where the temperature will not fall below 50°, keeping the 
plants quite dry until the time of starting again 

There are several methods of increasing these plants: By cut- 
tings: these need not be cut off at the joint, as they will root from 
any portion of the stem. Insert them thickly in well-drained pots 
of sandy soil—say a mixture of equal parts of peat and sand—and 
place in bottom heat: By leaves, which should be severed close to 
the main stem and pricked into pots of similar soil to the cuttings, 
placing all the petiole (leaf-stalk) below the surface, standing the 
pots in bottom heat: By scales from the corms, which should be 
carefully rubbed off and sown like seeds in pots or pans of the same 
compost as used in the other methods, barely covered with sand, 
and placed in bottom heat: By seeds, which are very small, and 
consequently require to be carefully sown. The pans must be 
thoroughly drained and filled nearly to the rim, leveled and well- 
watered with a fine rose, after which the seeds should be thinly 
scattered, covered very lightly with sand and placed in a shady 
position. Keep moderately moist and apply water very lightly so 
that the tiny germs will not be disturbed. Place a sheet of glass over 
the seed pans. When the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
may be pricked off and afterward treated like rooted cuttings. The 
best time for all modes of propagating is early spring. Our illus- 
tration shows a cluster of flowers of some of the most improved 
varieties. 
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PLANTING WHITE LILIES. 
—<— 

In most instances the causes of failure with Liliwm candidum, 
the most beautiful of all lilies, can be justly attributed to their 
being planted at the wrong time. While most of the species can be 
planted either in spring or autumn with surety of success, the L. can- 
didum can only be planted or removed in August or September with 
any certainty of its flowering the following season. These bulbs 
have two seasons of growth, the more important of which is the 
autumnal, as upon this the flowering the following season depends. 
The flowers are produced early in July, not infrequently in June, 
and the bulbs will be ripe the first week in August, unless the sea- 
son should be a very wet one, in which case they should not be 
taken up before the 15th. As their period of rest is a very short 
one, replanting should not be long delayed. The bulbs, whether in 
or out of the earth will commence their growth at their regular 
period, and all the growth made out of the ground is at the expense 
of vitality. If they are kept long in a dry state, as they frequently 
are for purposes of sale, it will be years before they will recover 
their strength sufficiently to flower well. Whenever possible the 
bulbs should be taken up and replanted the same day. 

REMEDY FOR CUCUMBER ENEMIES. 
DR. A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 
oe 

The worst enemy the gardener has to contend with in growing 
cucumbers is the striped bug, of which we have two kinds; a yel- 
low spotted bug with greenish tinge, larger than his cousin just 
mentioned: a beetle smaller than either of the others, with cop- 
pery green wing covers, dull red across the back, and a jumper 
equal to the flea, always alighting on his back, when he “ plays 
possum” as long as he hears any disturbance; and last but not least 
the detestable squash bug. The successful gardener must be a man 
of close observation. He must carefully study the habits of all in- 
sect pests, and this knowledge will often enable him to defeat 
them. The Dalmatian insect powder, or the California Buhach, if 
thoroughly applied, will scatter all of the enemies of the cucumber 
plant and nearly all other garden pests; and they have the marked 
advantage of not being poisonous in any degree to human beings. 
But they must be used after every rain and after every heavy dew, 
as moisture destroys their insect-poisoning properties entirely. 

Thirty odd years ago a writer in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
stated that ‘‘onion tops scattered between the cucumber plants 
would drive away the ‘striped bug,’ renewing them every few days.” 
I have used this remedy frequently since, and I can add my testi- 
mony to its truth. But we often forget to renew them, and the 
little penitentiary birds are quick to perceive our neglect. Hence I 





have adopted this plan; I make my hills large, so there will be at 
least six inches between the plants, and then scatter three or four 
onion sets (top sets) through the hill soon after the cucumbers are 
planted. Another very important point in fighting these pests is to 








keep the surface under and around the plants perfectly smooth, 

All of this class of insects have the habits of the quail and par- 
tridge in hastily concealing themselves. They will either hide or fly 
on the slightest appearance of danger, and I am pretty sure they get 
the warning from sound. Hence they will seek the hills that offer 
them the best opportunities for hiding. The onion has no terrors for 
the squash bug from the fact I suppose that he thinks it a rose or 
other sweet-smelling flower compared with his own odor. If possi- 
ble plant a hill or two of summer squash in proximity to the cucum- 
bers, and this bug will not molest the latter much. If this is not 
done the vines must be carefully searched each morning until the 
vines get to running smartly, and even then the utmost vigilance 
will be needed if these bugs are at all plentiful. 

There is little difference between these two kinds of insect pow- 
der, provided they have not been kept in stock too long. The Dal- 
matian is the cheaper, but the Buhach is a more apt to be fresh. 





WHY CABSAGE FAILS. 


F. PARK, NEW YORK. 


— 

For a good crop of cabbage a deep, rich loam is necessary, and 
for a heavy crop it must not succeed other than grass. The best 
crops are secured by turning under sod about the 1st of June, and 
about the 1st of August spreading liberally well-rotted stable ma- 
nure, and working it in with the cultivator. In cabbage-growing 
districts this method will give an abundant crop of large and per- 
fect heads. With good seed, of the best strain, under these conditions, 
fully ninety-five per cent of the plants set should produce marketa- 
ble heads. In fact, I have seen better results than this. On the con- 
trary, take plants grown from the same stock seed, set them on a 
light soil that has been heavily cropped for a succession of years, the 
vegetable matter being pretty thoroughly exhausted, the climatic 
conditions being equally favorable, this soil would not yield half the 
crop of that of the former. Again, take plants from the same seed- 
bed, of the same stock, set in a field when the atmospheric condi- 
tions were favorable, say just before a heavy rain, and an equal 
number of plants just after the rain, if it comes off very hot and dry 
after the planting, the result will show two crops so different in ap- 
pearance that even an expert, not knowing the facts, would say 
there were two distinct kinds of seed sown—the one good, the 
other poor. 

Cabbage more than any other plant is injured by receiving a 
check in transplanting. Plants set just before a heavy rain will not 
receive a check, because the earth becomes so thoroughly packed 
about the roots that the air cannot reach and destroy the feeding 
roots, while those set after a rain may suffer because the earth is 
not pressed firmly about the roots. To guard against this the better 
plan is to puddle the plants and to set them in clear weather, when 
there is no necessity for haste and the work can be perfectly done. 
This plan I have never known to fail, and I believe more failures are 
due to improper transplanting than to all other causes combined. 





ICELAND POPPIES. 


A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
—__ 


Among the many beautiful species and varieties of poppies, so 
popular at the present day, Papaver nudicaule, the Iceland Poppy. 
should rank high as an acquisition to any garden. There is some- 
thing quite unique about the small crushed-satin flowers, so delicate 
in fragrance and different in color from the poppies in general cul- 
tivation. I expected scarlet, but a copper color appeared instead, 
and toned the brilliant yellow of neighboring plants acceptably. 
The latter, by the way, are as suggestive of overgrown buttercups 
as the white ones are of anemones. The foliage is fern-like, and the 
plants are perennial. Last year my bed of poppies blossomed until 
November. No protection was given the plants through the winter, 
but by the middle of April the bed was green with thrifty plants, full 
of strong buds, which were in no way disturbed by a belated snow- 
storm. Downy poppy buds pushing their way out of heavy snow is 
surely an unusual sight in Vermont gardens, and prove this kind 


the pluckiest poppy grown. 


The Mission of Weeds.—No one should disclaim against weeds. 
They are certainly troublesome to the careless farmer, but when 


G. 





_ rightly considered are a gentle reminder by beneficent nature that 
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we are neglecting work which should be done. And as virtue is its 
own reward, that of careful attention to business opportunities 
always pays the farmer handsomely. Weeds are thus an induce- 
ment for the farmer to do his whole duty in the thorough cultiva- 
tion of the land, which would be apt to be neglected otherwise. 
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THE GLADIOLUS. 
Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 
oe 
The genus Giadiolus consists of more than sixty species, chiefly 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, some of the more hardy species 
being indigenous to Central and Southern Europe. In the species 
may be found a great variety and range of colors, varying from the 
most intense scarlet to pure white, from clear rose to pure yellow 


and bright purple. The 
habits of the species 
are as varied as their 
colors; some delicate 
and light, others strong 
and robust, with consti- 
tutions adapted to any 
climate where ordinary 
flowering plants can 
exist. From these 
species some of the most 
remarkable bybrid 
forms have been pro- 
duced, and in no branch 
of horticulture or flori- 
culture has the skill, 
the zeal and the perse- 
verance of the hybrid- 
izer been so liberally 
rewarded. So marked 
has been the change 
that none of the origi- 
nal species can be found 
excepting in botanical 
collections. Tothe late 
Louis Van Houtte, of 
Ghent. Belgium, we are 
indebted for the first 
cross between the spe- 
cies, the great improve- 
ment in the flower, and 
for the vast number of 
varieties under culti- 
vation. The first cross 
was between G. psitta- 
cinus, a native of Afri. 
ca, and G. cardinalis, a 
scarlet flower, also a 
native of the Cape, the 
result of which was the 
well-known tribe of 
Gandavensis, which in 
turn became the parent 
of all the garden sorts 
bearing its name. The 
hybridization of any 
popular tribe, when it 
is attended with so lit- 
tle labor in proportion 
to the results produced 
as in this genus, is 
speedily carried on to 
an extent which ren- 
ders characteristic dis- 
tinction indefinable; 
and perhaps the intro- 
duction of the number- 
less names which nec- 
essarily arise out of 
such a circumstance is 
to be regretted, as occa- 
casioning difficulty and TYPES OF 
labor beyond what most cultivators are disposed to submit to. For 
the purposes of sale, however, and also to enable the producer to 
recommend very particular sorts to dealers and amateurs, it is 
essential that such varieties as are at all deserving of being perpe- 
tuated should have a distinctive name. 

One of the most interesting features in the cultivation of the 
gladiolus is that every cross between well-known varieties tends, in 
almost every case, to improve not only the beauty of the flower but 
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the vigor of the plant. There is no difficulty in raising new and 
choice varieties of gladiolus from seed, the only mystery is that 
one can with so little trouble and expense produce flowers that will 
give such intense satisfaction and pleasure. It is no more trouble 
to grow the more beautiful gladiolus from seed than it is to raise 
onions. Prepare the soil and sow the seed of the former in precisely 
the same way you would the latter to get a good crop. Work the 
soil often; keep clean from weeds; take _up the bulbs after a frost, 
or before, if they show, 
by the drying up of the 
foliage, signs of ripen- 
ing; store them in a 
dry cellar, free from 
frost; plant them out 
again the following 
spring in good soil, cov- 
ering the bulbs say two 
inches, and if the sea- 
son is at all favorable 
nearly all will bloom. 
The results of hybridiz- 
ation will also be plain- 
ly manifest, to the great 
delight of the’amateur, 
as in a bed of a thou- 
sand seedlings there 
will not be two of a 
kind ; in shape, color or 
markings there will be 
a plain distinction. 
Another pleasing feat- 
ure will be that there 
will not likely be any- 
thing poor, but rather 
a probability that a 
variety superior to any 
before seen may be pro- 
duced. Recently two 
new types of gladiolus 
have appeared, the first 
being known as Le- 
moine’s hybrids, a cross 
between some of the 
varieties of G. ganda- 
vensis and the species 
P. purpureo auratus, 
which is conspicuous 
for the large purple 
blotches on the two 
lower petals. The col- 
ors or markings of the 
flowers of this type are 
simply wonderful, ri- 
valing some of the rare 
and strange orchids. 
The flowers are by no 
means as well shaped 
». or arranged, neither are 
the spikes as showy for 
garden or house decora- 
tion, but the intensity 
of color, to be seen on 
close inspection, makes 
a plant well worthy of 
general cultivation. It 
was claimed, when in- 
troduced, that this type 
was perfectly hardy. 
' Here it has not proven 
GLADIOLUS. more so than the G. 


gandavensis type. It is, however, more rapidly increased, and the 
bulblets not infrequently flower the first year. This type is more 
readily increased from seed than others. Last year from seed sown 
about the first of May in the open field there were produced plants 
that flowered in September, not an occasional one, but sufficient to 
show that under favorable circumstances a very large per cent. 
would flower the first year, which I have never known any others 





of the type to do. This section also increases more rapidly from 
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bulblets than the others; besides, the better varieties produce both 
seed and bulblets as freely as the better sorts, which is not the case 
with the G. gandavensis section. This is probably due to the fact 
that cross fertilization has not been long carried on, and the 
varieties are not far removed from the species. 

Mr. Lemoine has also produced another new strain, a cross be- 
tween the G. gandavensis 
type and G. Saundersii, a 
large crimson flower, spot- 
ted with white. This cross 
promises great results; the 
flowers are very large, well- 
opened and arranged, mak- 
ing a very showy spike. 
Thus far there is almost an 
entire lack of white, and 
the flowers have not as 








WINTER EGGS OF THE HOP PLANT- 
AND SHRIVELED SKIN OF THE 
WHICH LAID THEM— 


FIG. 1. 
LOUSE, 
SEXUAL FEMALE 
ENLARGED. 


much substance as some of 
the other types. G. Colvillei 
alba, a variety popularly known as ‘‘ The Bride,” is a garden hybrid 
between G. cardinalisand G. tristis; the flowers are small, pure white, 
excepting very light markings on the lower petals, forming very 
graceful spikes. 


This variety is largely used by florists, as it forces 
readily and is very useful for cut-flower 
decoration. It cannot be used to good 
advantage in the border unless planted 
in a dry situation and thoroughly pro- 
tected against frost. This bulb is 
mostly grown in Holland as a first 
crop, to be followed by hyacinths or 
tulips, and is produced very cheaply. 
The bulb is not larger than that of the 
crocus, and increases very rapidly. 
The Gladiolus for decorative purposes 
| during the winter season has been con- 
siderably used lately. For this purpose 
selection should be made from the 
kinds that come earliest into flower 
out of doors, and at the same time such 
NA ABOVE—ENLARGED. as have the most positive colors and 
best defined markings. [In the white central, and the spike on the 
right hand of our engraving, are represented most perfect types of 
modern hybrid gladiolus ; the spike on the left hand illustrates G. 
Saundersii and the upper one in the group shows G. Lemoinit.] 





FIG. i. THE HOP PLANT-LOUSE- 
STEM-MOTHER, WITH ANTEN- 





THE HOP-PLANT LOUSE. 


® PROF. C. V. RILEY. 
slain 

This insect threatens to become serious again in the State of 
New York. At the request of the editor I have condensed some of 
the more important facts connected with its life history and the 
best means of controlling it, from a special circular shortly to be 
sent out by the Department of Agriculture: 

Life History.—Wherever it occurs, whether in England or on 





nO anak FLIES TO THE HOP—HEAD BELOW AT RIGHT—BOTH ENLARGED. 

the continent of Europe, in New York, Wisconsin, or on the Pacific 
coast, the hop-plant louse (Phorodon humuli) has substantially the 
same life-round. The eggs are laid in the fall on different varieties 
and species of the plum, both wild and cultivated. They are small, 
glossy, black, ovoid and are attached to the terminal twigs, especially 
in the more or less protected crevices around the buds (Fig. 1). From 
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THE HOP PLANT-LOUSE, THIRD GENERATION ON PLUM—THE GENERATION 





an egg hatches in the spring, about the time when the plum buds 
begin to burst, a stout female plant louse known as the stem-motier, 
which differs from the summer individuals by having shorter legs 
and shorter honey-tubes (Fig. 2). She gives birth, without the inter. 
vention of the male, to living young, and 
this method of propagation continues until 
the last generation of the season. The 
second generation grows to full size and 
gives birth to a third, which becomes 
winged (Fig. 3), and develops after the hops 
have made considerable growth in the 
yards. The winged lice then fly from the 
plums to the hops, deserting the plum trees 
entirely and settling upon the leaves of the 
hops, where they begin giving birth to 
another generation of wingless individuals. 
These multiply with astonishing rapidity. 
Each female is capable of producing on an 
average about one hundred young, at the 
rate of three per day, under favorable con- 
ditions. Each generation begins to breed 
about the eighth day after birth, so that the issue from a single 
individual runs up, in the course of a summer, to trillions. The 





FIG. 4. THE HOP PLAN?’- 
LOUSE, TRUE, SEXUAL 
FEMALE—ENLARGED. 





FIG. 5. THE HOP PLANT-LOUSE, MALE—ENLARGED. 
issue from a single stem-mother may thus, under favorable circum- 
stances, blight hundreds of acres in the course of two or three 
months. From five to twelve generations are produced in the 
course of the summer, carrying us in point of time to the hop-pick- 
ing season. There then develops a generation of winged females 
(sexuparee) which fly back to the plum tree and give birth to the 
true sexual females (Fig. 4), which never acquire wings and never 
leave the plum tree. By the time this generation has matured, 
which requires but a few days, varying according to the tempera- 
ture, belated winged individuals which are the true males 
(Fig. 5) fly in from the hop fields. These fertilize the wingless 
true females upon the plum leaves, and these soon thereafter 
lay the winter eggs. Thus, there is but one generation of 
sexed individuals produced, and this at the close of the life- 
round—the females wingless on plum trees; the males winged 
on hops. All intervening generations are composed of virgin 
females only (parthenogenetic). This is the invariable round 
of the insect’s life. 

Remedies.—From the life history just given three impor- 
tant facts are obtained: (1) It will pay to make a preventive 
application of some one of the mixtures mentioned further on, 
with apparatus there described, to all plum trees in thé neigh- 
borhood of hop yards, either in the spring before the appear- 
ance of the first winged generation and its consequent migra- 
tion to hop, or in the fall after hop picking and after the lice 
have once more returned to the plum and are making their 
preparations for the laying of winter eggs. The latter time 
will, perhaps, be preferable, for the reason that in the fall the 
plum trees will be less susceptible to the action of the washes, 
and a stronger solution can be applied without danger to the trees. 
(2) All wild plum trees in the woods through a hop-growing coun- 
try should be destroyed. (3) The hop vines should be either burned 
or thoroughly drenched with kerosene emulsion as soon after the 
crop is harvested as possible, with a view of killing the males, and 
thus preventivg the impregnation of the females. (4) If the above 
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measures have been neglected and the lice have attacked the vines, 
the crop can still be protected by spraying with insecticide mix- 
tures which, if thoroughly applied, will prove quite effective, and 
there will be no danger of reinfestation from neighboring 
untreated yards, since during the summer the lice cannot migrate 
except by crawling from one yard to another. 

Substances to be Used.—Of all the different substances experi- 
mented with in 1888, none gave more satisfaction than properly 
prepared kerosene emulsions, and fish oil soaps. 

FORMULA FOR KEROSENE EMULSION. 
WNDAD KOLOSONC cc ois57 ys snsin cece tcsien se selsecneinncs pints 
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Dissolve the soap in the water and add boiling hot to the kero- 
sene. Churn the mixture by means of a force pump and spray 
nozzle for five or ten minutes. The emulsion, if perfect, forms a 
cream which thickens on cooling, and should adhere without 
oiliness to the surface of glass. Dilute one part of the emulsion 
with twenty-five parts of water. A common grade of kerosene, 
which is good enough for this work, can be bought in most locali- 





of the nether or side spray Cyclone or Riley nozzle is to be recom- 
mended, and a number of firms advertise both nozzles and pumps. 
The hose preferably should be good cloth insertion three-eighths or 
one-fourth inch rubber tubing, which will answer every purpose 
and will be light enough to be elevated on a bamboo pole (fishing 
rod) as shown in the engraving. 

Though somewhat expensive, an apparatus such as the above 
will last for many years and be useful for other purposes. In small 
hop yards a knapsack pump will answer the purpose quite as well. 
Three very good and substantial ones are on the market. 

{The illustrations herewith are from the circular referred to, 
and are used by permission of Acting Secretary Edwin Willits. ] 





CARE OF THE CLEMATIS. 
—>>— 

We are often asked how can we make our large-flowered varie- 
ties of clematis cover the trellis or wall, instead of having them die 
down to the ground every winter. We do not wonder that the pos- 
sessor of a C. Jackmanni should wish to preserve it, as it is one of 





Fig. 6. APPARATUS FOR SPRAYING HOPS. : 


ties at eight cents per gallon by the barrel, and the soap used can 
be made for one cent a pound. This would make the batch given 
above cost eight and one-half cents, and diluted with twenty-five 
gallons of water to one of the emulsion would make thirty-eight 
and cne-half gallons of wash. At this rate one hundred gallons 
will cost twenty cents. 

FORMULA FOR TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS FISH-OIL SOAP. 
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A strong suds made at the rate of one pound of this soap to 
eight gallons of water will also be found a uniformly safe and satis- 
factory wash to use, killing the lice and not harming the vines. 
After standing three days, however, the suds will lose its efficacy. 

Spraying Apparatus.—In large hop yards it will be necessary 
to employ a mounted pump that may be drawn by a horse between 
the rows of vines, as for instance the apparatus shown in Fig. 6. 
The apparatus should comprise a good double-acting force-pump, 
attached to a barrel or box reservoir for the insecticide, combined 
with hose and a good spray nozzle. Since it is very important to 
spray the underside of the leaves, and this in the case of the lower 
leaves cannot be satisfactorily done with the Nixon nozzle, the use 





the most generous flowering plants under cultivation. To preserve 
the whole of this class is a simple matter. Have them on supports 
that can be laid down during winter, and cover the plants to the 
depth of six inches with newly-fallen leaves, which can bé kept in 
place by brush or evergreen boughs. In early spring, after severe 
freezing weather is over, remove the covering, and replace the trel- 
lis to its proper position, and the work is complete. After the wood 
has had two summers’ growth it will be sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand the rigor of our winters. Should the plants not make a satis- 
factory growth in one season protect the second winter, and ever 
after there will be no need of further protection. The young, lateral 
branches will die annually, and should be cut off in early spring 
close to the parent stem, This will not in any way impair the beauty 
of the vine, or check its flowering. 





Strawberries Next Season.—It rarely proves satisfactory to clear 
out old strawberry beds. The better plan is to plant a new bed as 
soon as the old one fails to produce a full crop. Potted or bedded 
plants set out in July or August in well prepared ground, and prop- 
erly cared for during the remainder of the summer, will produce a 
fair crop of berries next year. 
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What Busy Housewives Should Read. 


MARY E. FOLSOM. 
ae 

Busy people, above all others, should know how 
to read—how to select.the most important facts or 
the predominant motive in a book—in short, how 
to get the gist of it without reading every word. 

Robert Collyer, in an address at the dedication 
of a library, said that while on a western journey 
he stupped one hot, dusty day at a drug store for 
a drink of soda, which was so cool and delicious 
that he asked the name. ‘Sweetened wind,” was 
the reply. ‘Like much of our modern literature,” 
added Mr. Collyer, “it was delightful, refreshing, 
and absolutely needful at the time, but we cannot 
live upon ‘sweetened wind.’ ” 

Well, what shall we live upon? The solid food 
of our ancestors, who had slower brains and 
stronger backbones, is not relished by this gener- 
ation. A letter-writer in one of our New England 
papers claims to have investigated the subject 
and finds that country people are familiar with 
Seott, Dickens, and popular writers of fiction, 
though they do not care for Howells. Yet he has 
given us, if not the great American novel, the 
nearest approach to it. The characters and situa- 
tions in “Silas Lapham” could have been possible 
only in our country and period. “Country peo- 
ple,’ says the same writer, ‘do not read Shake- 
speare much nowadays.” Neither do city people, 
although he is studied in many of the high schools. 

The famous poets of the past are known by name 
to most of us, but that is all; and our own poets, 
historians and essayists are honored socially, and 
gossiped about in “literary” letters by persons 
who never read a line of their writings. The truth 
is, this is an age of newspaper personalities and 
prose. Even fiction parades as realism, and Grad- 
grind, with his facts, is the popular man. The 
present fashion of using fiction as a vehicle for all 
sorts of social, political and religious reforms is in 
a line with the “object”? teaching in our schools; 
an excellent device for training the perceptive 
faculties, but how is it with the imagination—that 
eye of the soul? It is true that such genuine 
stories as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and “ Ramona,” 
justify “the novel with a purpose.” Walter Be- 
sant’s “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” out of 
which grew the People’s Palace of Delight in Lon- 
don, a philanthropic scheme, and “Robert Els- 
mere,”’ the stimulus of the ‘* New Brotherhood,” a 
new religious movement, are notable novels with 
practical results. Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward” has set more people thinking upon 
the injustice and danger of our present industrial 
methods than volumes of ordinary protest. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s “Little Journey in the World” 
is full of lessons for his countrymen to ponder 
over, and * Black Beauty,” the story of a horse. is 
the noblest plea for kindness toward animals. 
Still, the fact remains that great literature deals 
with the principles of life, and not with its tem- 
porary phases and “isms’’; so let us read, at least, 
one play a year of Shakespeare’s, one poem of 
Milton’s, Wordsworth’s, Byron’s and Shelley’s, 
one “Imaginary Conversation,” by Landor, four or 
five pages of Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe, one chapter in Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, and one of Coleridge’s Criticisms on Shake- 
speare. When a novelist turns historian we are 
certain to receive vivid impressions and, through 
such authors as Thackeray and Mrs. Oliphant, 
correct His “Four Georges,” and ‘“Eng- 
lish Humorists,” and her “ History of English Lit- 
erature,” in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, are more absorbing than most 
fiction. 

As every first-class journal deyotes some space 
to the needs, activities and progress of women, we 
would not suggest for a small, permanent library 
books written especially for them. Valuable as 
such books are, they deal with problems women 
are working out for themselves. For busy women, 


ones. ' 


who want to understand the mythological and 





historical allusions often met with in authors, we 
suggest a few reference books. Bulfinch’s “Age 
of Fable,” edited by E. E. Hale, is the best hand- 
book of mythology. For a knowledge of the 
“classics”? we are no longer obliged to go to col- 
lege, thanks to ‘*The Preparatory Greek Course.” 
and the same in Latin, two valuable books in the 
Chautauqua course. Another Chautauqua book 
which meets a long-felt want is John C. Van 
Dyke’s “ How to Judge of a Picture.”” We may as 
well acknowledge that the majority of Americans 
are deficient in art education, and consult this 
little book before visiting an art gallery. 

When busy women wish for information in sim- 
ple language, free from scientific and technical 
expressions, let them consult books prepared for 
young people, by a scholar who understands them 
and his subject. For added pleasure in country 
walks and drives read John Burroughs’s “ Birds 
and Pets,” and “Signs and Seasons.” Hamilton 
Gibson is an artist and essayist who writes of 
nature like a lover, and Thoreau’s “ Walden, or 
Life in the Woods,” is one of the most unique pro- 
ductions in any language. If busy women cannot 
own the seven volumes of Dr. John Lord’s Lec- 
tures, it is to be hoped they may be on the pur- 
chasing committee for school, church, or public 
library. These volumes are a good sized library in 
themselves in their comprehensive survey of the 
world from Moses to the middle of the present 
eentury. They are written in charming and sug- 
gestive style. 

A good biography—by which we mean the story 
of a whole life, its successes and tailures, its hopes 
and disappointments, its attitude in the great 
erises of the soul—is a mental and moral tonic we 
all need. Modern literature can afford to forego 
some of the dramatic glory of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the elegant finish of ihe 
eighteenth, and the aspiration and melody with 
which our century began, in lieu of the scientific 
spirit in our history, the conscience in our criti- 
cism, and the aim at justice in our biographies. 
In biography we have two especially fascinating 
books by Edward Dowden, Professor of Literature 
in Dublin University, ‘ Life of Shelley,” and “ Life 
of Southey.” Horace Seudder’s “Life of Bayard 
Taylor” is alive with the magnetism of that most 
American of Americans, and Thomas Higginson’s 
“Life of Margaret Fuller” is a noble tribute toa 
gifted woman. John Fiske as historian, Stedman, 
Higginson, Lowell and Whipple as essayists and 
eritiecs, Oliver Wendell Holmes and George Wil- 
liam Curtis, as social philosophers, draw our 
thoughts out of “ruts” and awaken fresh emo- 
tions as we turn their pages. Handy books for 
odd moments should always be lying on shelf or 
table; such, for instance, as Selections from Rus- 
kin or from Emerson, Wit and Wisdom of George 
Eliot, and Bartlett’s Book of Quotations. Finally, 
let us choose the best, in whatever line of reading 
taste and inclination lead. 





Saving Work. 


WALDO F. BROWN. 
—— 

Every woman needs a large table on which to 
wash dishes, milk-pans, cans, pails, ete., and I 
thought I had done about the right thing when 1 
furnished my wife one three feet wide and five 
feet long. But I found that it took a good deal of 
hard work to keep it clean, and one day my wife 
suggested a zine cover. I bought for one dollar a 
sheet which completely covered it, and it is always 
smooth and bright with less than a fourth the work 
it required before covering. I believe the one thing 
which has saved the most work is my arrange- 
ment for setting milk. We are remote from a pond 
from which to eut ice, and so do not use it for cool- 
ing milk. Forsome years we used our cellar, which 
is cool and suitable, but the work of carrying milk 
up and down stairs is so heavy that I determined 
to arrange something better. We have a well of 
good cold water six feet from the summer kitchen. 
I made a tank one foot wide and deep enough to 
hold a three-gallon can of milk, and placed it just 
inside the summer kitchen, and eut a hole through 
the siding so that we can pump directly into the 
tank. At the bottom a faucet projects outside, so 
that the water can be drawn into asmall cemented 
basin, which discharges intoa tile drain. A waste- 
pipe at the top discharges into this basin, and now 
when the men come to the pump for water, instead 
of pumping a tubful for us to empty, the waste 
water runs through the tank and cools our milk. 
The tank is made of inch-and-a-half lumber, and 
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painted three coats inside and out. I am not sure 
but it would be nearly as cheap, and better, to 
make a box of inch lumber and line it with zing, 
as it would be easy to keep it sweet. 

Our cellar has a cement floor, and food keeps 
eooler and will keep sweet longer placed on the 
cellar bottom than in a cupboard or safe, but it 
must be covered from flies, and when covered 
closely it often has a musty taste. We have pre- 
pared some boxes of light wood, with wire such as 
we use for fly screens to give ventilation. Two 
boxes are needed, as we sometimes must put warm 


themselves. By opening a cellar at night, so as to 
thoroughly ventilate it, darkening it in daytime 
and sprinkling the cement floor with cold water 
occasionally, a cellar may be kept delightfully cool. 


ee 


Ill-Mannered Children. 
NELLIE BURNS. 
—_ ae 

It would be a blessing, indeed, if many a mother 
could see her children’s behavior through her 
neighbor’s eyes. It would no doubt remove the 
seales of maternal blindness and result in good to 
her offspring. There is no more disagreeable ob- 
ject in life (unless it is an ill-behaved man or wo- 
man, and such conduct in mature years is gener- 
ally the result of early training) than a thoroughly 
ill-mannered child. How often we see on the 
street, at entertainments, while both visiting and 
receiving visitors, children who by their obtrusive 
ways and constant talk render every one about 
them uncomfortable. That home discipline has in 
a measure degenerated in the last score of years 
no one can doubt. The quiet, respectful child is 
almost a thing of the past. I do not mean that 
children are to be restricted from ever making 
noise. I like the hilarious racket attending child- 
ish sport when it is made in proper season. But 
that season is certainly not when the mother is 
entertaining company or when a child is a guest 
in another’s home. 

It seems strange that any mother who realizes 
her responsibility as a mother does not reason to 
herself in this wise relative to her child’s charac- 
ter: “When my little one was born it knew abso- 
lutely nothing. It had no realization of morals or 
manners. Only as it is taught the difference, bad 
ways and good ways, pleasant ways and disagreea- 
ble ways are alike to it. Consequently it rests 
upon me as its mother, its most constant com- 
panion, the one most deeply interested in its wel- 
fare, to be earnest and vigilant in teaching it such 
ways only as will produce pleasant and desirable 
traits of character.” 

I once visited at the home of a lady who was a 
most intelligent, cultured person. Among her sev- 
eral children was a five years’ old boy whom I 
think I shall never forget. There was scarcely an 
instant’s cessation during the day from his noise 
and chatter. As for his actions they were simply 
indescribable. At one time he climbed on the piano 
and thumped the keys with his shoes. The follow- 
ing is asample of his mother’s attempt at conver- 
sation with her visitor: “I am reading a book 
called Dream Life, and it is so beautiful. (Tom- 
mie, do let Mabel alone.) The language throughout 
the book is smooth and poetic. (Tommie, come out 
of that You have read the book, you 
say ? (Tommie, stop 
drumming on that piano.)’ 

Is it not deplorable that any mother will give 
her ignorant, dependent little one such wretched 
training? Does such a mother never look into the 
future and see what will be the result of such dis- 
cipline in early life? Does she not see trouble 
ahead for herself? Does she take pleasure in 
thinking that she is raising sons and daughters 
whose manners will be repulsive in good society ? 
Viewing it in another light, has any mother the 
right to give the little irresponsible being whom 
she has brought into this world such a start in 
life? Is it not asacred, binding duty upon her to 
teach her child good morals, good manners, and 
every other attribute conducive to the making of 
a good, pleasant character? 





cabinet.) 
Well, isn’t it charming? 
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Differences of Flavor. 

DR. A. S. HEATH. 

—_ 
Roasting, toasting, broiling, 
steaming or baking of meats or vegetables each 
impart a peculiar flavor so that a keen sense of 
taste can readily detect by which of the processes 





boiling, stewing, 
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the cooking was performed. Yet science, with all 
its delicate tests and appliances, cannot yet ex- 
plain the changes made in these several methods 
of the culinary art. Nevertheless, modern chem- 
istry can throw a flood of light upon the proper 
methods of cooking. It does not require an epi- 
cure to distinguish the difference of taste and 
flavor of half fattened meats from those of prime 
quality, no matter how perfectly cooked or how 
temptingly placed upon the table. <A leg of three- 
year-old Southdown stall fed mutton or one of 
meadow fed half grown Leicester equally well 
cooked has each a peculiar flavor which any well- 
bred Englishman can detect. Americans must be 
excused in such matters of discrimination, because 
they never have time to spend on gustatory specu- 
lation. Chemists, with all the appliances of a 
well-equipped laboratory, with their reagents, test 
tubes, beakers, etc., cannot thus demonstrate these 
differences of flavor; yet, as science would say, 
the differentiation of flavors requires gustatory 
education and training. The tea taster and coffee 
smeller are examples of this acquired acuteness 
of the senses. 


ee 


Butterfly Broom Case. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
-_ 

Harmonious shades of plush should be used for 
this, all the edges being worked with a button- 
hole stitch. Fancy stitching with the same silk 
should be inserted upon the leaves, as shown in 








USH. 


A CASE FOR A CLOTHES BR 
the engraving. The long roll corresponding to 
the body of the butterfly is of plush, stuffed with 
cotton, and erossed five or six times with silk 
drawn tightly around it. The various pieces of 
plush should be lined with silk or satin, and a 
broad band placed across the back and stitched to 
the edges of the plush to hold the broom. 
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A “Stowaway” Work-Table. 
— 

The accompanying cut illustrates an article of 
furniture which is not often seen. It is furnished 
by Clifton S. Wady, of Middlesex Co., Mass., and is 
so practical and ‘handy that every woman would 
be the better off for its possession. Its construction 
requires simply five pieces of pine board or other 
wood—hard wood is preferable for the top—and a 
set of casters and a few screws complete the list. 
The top is larger than the bottom piece, and over- 
hangs about one and a half inches all around. Ifa 
carpenter is employed to put it together, let him 
make the shelf to run in grooves, sliding in from 
either side. A simple finish is secured by counter- 
sinking the screw-heads, evening up with putty, 
and staining the whole, or rubbing up with pure 
shellae, cut in aleohol, on the natural wood. If the 
latter, three coats will permit of a high polish on 
the hardwood top. The shelf surfaces are best left 
without stain, as they are often to come in contact 
with silk, lace, or dress.goods of delicate fabric. 

Certain shelves to be devoted to ‘small things 
might be divided lengthwise; but for many pur- 
poses one whole shelf left clear is most convenient. 

The work-basket, the darning and mending out- 
fit, and commonly the articles themselves, may all 
find places in this wonderful “stowaway.” and can 
be easily covered from dust and sight if desired. 
Underneath the overhanging length of top stretch 
tightly a picture-frame wire, after putting on a 
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sufficient number of small brass rings on which to 
sew the drapery. The portiere can be anything 
from brown linen to china silk. The dimensions 
of the table should, of course, conform to the de- 
mands or limitations of the place where it is to be 
used. This one is about three feet long, two feet 
wide, and two feet high on the casters. With a 
full load it can be readily moved from place to 














A HANDY MOVABLE WORK-TABLE. 


place. Small hooks on the ends provide perma- 
nent location for numerous articles in everyday 
use, and answer the questions propounded a hun- 
dred times in the twenty-four hours, ‘“ Where’s 
my button-hook?’ ‘Where are my scissors ?” 
“Where is my tape-measure?”’ The top is of it- 
self a convenient cutting board. 


A Man’s Taste. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 
see. 

Thave a friend whose husband (who, by the way, 
is my brother) thinks he knows more about wo- 
man’s dress than any other living being, and in- 
sists on doing his wife’s shopping, while the fact 
is he has not the slightest idea of style, and is so 
color blind that he can match blue and magenta 
together and never be the wiser. A short time ago 
he heard his wife say she wanted a new hat for 
every-day street wear, and he told her he would 
bring one from town that night. I was there when 
he promised to bring home the hat, Isaw that she 
was slightly disturbed at his offer, and as soon as 
he had gone I asked her where he would get the 
hat. She told me, and, without mentioning my in- 
tentions to her, I went to the milliner ana told her 
what I wished her to do. AsI was a good customer 
she readily agreed to my proposition. Mr. Blank 
eame in a short time after, and told the milliner 
what he wanted. 

‘Something stylish or something sensible?” 
asked the milliner. 

“Something that will be pretty and yet sensi- 
ble,’”’ he replied. 

She showed him several quite pretty hats, but 
she did not urge him, and as he found it difficult 
to select she said: 

“T have one here that I can trim to order if you 
like it,’ and she showed him a shade-hat of a style 
of several years ago. 

“That’s just the thing,” said he. ‘ How will you 
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trim it 

“Ts your wife dark or light?” she asked. 

“A brunette.” 

“Then white would look well.” 

“T don’t like white. How would that do?” and 
he pointed to some light blue tarlatan that was 
lying on the showcase. 

“JT could use that, although it is rather expen- 





HENRY’S CHOICE. 


sive,” said the milliner, turning away to hide the 
smile that threatened to betray her. 

‘IT don’t care for the expense; fix it up in your 
best style, and I will call for it at four this after- 
noon.” 

“Shall I not send it up?” : 

“No. I wish to take it home myself for special 
reasons.” . 

“It will be ready,” she said, as Mr. Blank bowed 
himself out; for he never forgot his manners even 
in business. 

At four he called for the hat and started for 








home. I was at the house when he came, and I 
slipped into the parlor and hid in the bay window, 
where I could see without being seen. 

“There, Mamie,” he said, “I’ve got you a hat 
that won’t make you look so much like a guy as 
that last one did. If there is anything I dislike it 
is to see a woman with a hat that does not become 
her,” and he opened the box and handed the hat 
to his wife. She managed to keep a straight face 
and put the hat on at the glass, then she turned 
around so he could see her. The smile on his face 
disappeared in an instant, and was followed by a 
look of amazement. 

“You haven’t got it on right, or something,” he 
said. 

“Why, yes Ihave. I used to wear one like this 
wheu I was a little girl.” 

“Is thatso? Well, then, the color doesn’t seem 
right, or something.” 

“It does not look just right. Ill call sister Jen- 
nie and see what she thinks about it.” 

“No, don’t. I don’t want her to know that I 
brought home anything like that. If you won’t 
tell her I'll agree to let you do your own shopping 
after this,” and he pulled out a roll of money, and, 
grabbing the hat from her head, he crushed it into 
a small ball and hastily left for the kitchen to 
burn it, while I ran, laughing, home. To this day 
he does not know that I imposed upon him, but 
Mary does, and she says she never can feel too 
grateful to me. 





A Southern Fruit Evaporator. 
L. D. SNOOK. 
—_ 
In the Carolinas, where immense quantities of 
apples and peaches are each year dried for market, 
many of the farmers use anovel yet effective dryer 





A SERVICEABLE FRUIT DRYER. 


for the purpose. It consists of a water-tight tin 
vessel, or rather pan, two and a half feet in width 
and from four to five feet in length and three 
inches in depth. The usual method of using is to 
place one end of the pan on the stove, the outer 
end being supported by the light bench, as shown 
in the engraving. At or near one corner of the top 
is soldered a small funnel, through which water is 
poured into the pan which is partly filled—a cork 
being placed in the funnel, leaving a small hole 
for the escape of steam, should too much be 
formed. 

The fruit is spread evenly over the upper sur- 
face of the pan, the juice being evaporated from 
sliced apples in two or three hours’ time even 
with a moderate fire. This arrangement can be 
and is often used, and the eooking and baking 
progressing at the same time, as indicated in the 
accompanying sketch. Those who do not have a 
large stove often build a simple arch out of doors, 
upon which the pan is set. 


—e 


Four Women Joint Economists. 
GORHAM SILVER. 
—_- 

These four women are not a club, with by-laws 
and regulations, but simply four good housewife 
friends. Intelligent, thrifty wives and mothers, 
they mass their limited funds and buy at whole- 
sale every article, with the exception of buteher’s 
meat, for home consumption. Two hundred pounds 
of sugar is bought at wholesale; a cent and a half 
is saved ona pound. Each takes fifty pounds, at a 
saving of seventy-five cents. Canned vegetables 
and fruits by the case net a like result, and so on 
through the grocer’s catalogue to soap, starch, and 
bluing, which at retail is a considerable item in 
the family account. Aside from the material 
economy, what agreat mental economy Js achieved, 
a thing to be considered when housewives are 
wearing out under small worries, being obliged to 
remind themselves continually of giving out sup- 
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plies, which if not replenished in season will disor- 
ganize the household machinery past patience and 
temper. In matters of dress there is even greater 
thrift. These ladies are all sensible women of ex- 
cellent taste. On the street they usually wear 
black. A whole piece of black cashmere or Henri- 


etta is bought at wholesale and equally divided. 
A clear saving is made of two dollars and fifty 
eents on each dress, and the pattern includes ma- 
For handsome gowns a 


terial for a new waist. 





FIG. 1. GUN. 

web of black silk is purchased and divided, allow- 
ing sufficient for necessary repairs. Three dollars 
are saved on each gown. Children’s wear is pur- 
chased in like quantity. Cambries, flannels, and 
cottons by the bolt; black dress braids—which can 
always be exchanged for any other color—tapes, 
spool silk, and twist by the dozen; upon all there 
is an appreciable discount, merciful to a slender 
purse. I may be “telling tales out of school,” but 
has not every money-pinched sister three other 
money-pineched sisters who may profit by my 
treachery ? 


A Boy and His Jackknife. 


WEBB DONNELL. 





See 

The old-fashioned boy used to do a vast amount 
of execution with his jackknife. In deseribing 
some of the things he used to make with it, Iam 
going on the supposition that, in this respect, the 
boy of the present is modeled on much the same 
lines. The one first mentioned had a predilection 
for making a vast number of war-like implements, 








PEA SHOOTER. 


FIG. 2. 
froma cannon that would demolish whole columns 
of wooden soldiers, and knock their defenses down 
about their ears, to the less destructive ‘ pea- 
shooter.” The elastic gun that is figured in the 
illustration (Fig. 1) possessed so many points of 
excellence that it is described here for the benefit 
of the present generation. The body of this wooden 
weapon is made from a piece of inch or ineh-and- 
a-quarter pine board, the upper edge of which has 
been “grooved” bya plane. This square groove 
ean be readily eut out, however, with a knife anda 
quarter-inch chisel, if care is taken to keep the 
sides and bottom smooth and straight. The top is 
a smooth, flat piece raised nearly half an inch 
above the main part of the “ barrel,” to admit the 
movement of the elastic cord that propels the 
square wooden “bullet”? made to fit the groove. 
A strong elastie cord is fastened on each side near 
the end and is drawn back and slipped over the 
“head” of the barrel, as shown in the smaller cut. 


FIG. 3. TOPS. 


The upper end of the trigger is an inclined plane 
that raises the cord and frees it when moved for- 
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ward. 

The old-style pea-shooter (Fig. 2) shows a some- 
what remodeled form in the figure given, but the 
principle is the same. The rounded handles are 
both for convenience and for looks. The rubber 
bands upon the sides should be of good quality 
and stout. 

The sketches of the top (Fig.3) explain themselves, 
The handle is to hold the top steady while the 
string is being rapidly unwound. This string 
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should not be fastened to the shaft of the top, but 
simply wound tightly around it after the handle 
is put in position. The pulley blocks (Fig. 4) can 
be made both single and double, and in uniting 
these by lines, of the proper size, much valuable 
information concerning mechanical powers can be 
gained. The propelling power of the spring can- 
non (Fig. 5) is a piece of ash or other ‘‘springy” 
wood, one end fastened securely to the gun ecar- 


| riage, and the other to the piston as shown in the 


eut. The thicker the piece of 
wood that is used the more 
powerful will be the force of 
propulsion. The wheels are 
made of two solid disks of 
wood, marked to represent 
spokes. When a boy gets his 
jackknife in good running or- 
der he ought to set it to mak- 
ing something for his sister as 
well as for himself, and some- 
thing that will be very highly appreciated is a 
doll’s sofa (Fig. 6) which need not present many 
difficulties in construction. The back is made of 
a solid piece cut out in the manner figured. A 
three-piece frame 
is mortised into the 
lower edge of this. 
The arm is a solid 
piece cut out and 
secured to the 
frame at the front. 
The legs in front 
} are to be cut out of 
one piece in the 
form shown, or in 
any other form 
that suggests it- 
self. The legs at 
the back may be 

x simply two square 
FIG. 4. PULLEY BLOCKS. or round uprights. 
The cover should be put upon the back first of 
all, and lightly stuffed with cotton. The cover 
for the seat and arm should then be thrown 
over the back, wrong side out, and firmly tacked 
along the dotted line and the lower edge of the 
back. It can then be turned baek and brought 
over the edge at the front. Before bringing it for- 
ward. however, a piece of cloth should be tacked 
over the bottom of the sofa and the under part of 
the arm to hold the cotton with which the seat 
and arm are to be stuffed. If the sofa should 
prove a success, a few chairs and a table to go 
with it ought to be “plain sailing” for the jack- 








FIG. 5. CANNON. 

knife that has a bright and ingenious boy to steer 
it. Of articles that would be of interest both to 
boys and girls, which a nimble blade ean turn out, 
there may be mentioned checkers and checker- 
boards, chess men and dominoes, besides various 
forms of wooden banks, in which money may be 
safely deposited until a “run” occurs on them, 
induced, perhaps, by some special activity in the 
candy market. If the owner of the jackknife 
desires to make something of practical value, his 
mother will doubtless be glad to have a large 
wooden spoon with which to mix her bread anda 
bread-board upon which to cut it. 





Little Helps. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
oe 
There are certain little things connected with 
housekeeping the knowledge of which greatly 
lightens the work. Judging from the number of 
requests one sees to know how to get rid of ants, 
and from the number of roach powders in the mar- 








ket, it cannot be generally known that borax wil] 
rid the worst infested premises of roaches, watey- 
bugs, and ants. For the two former miix it wit}; 
powdered sugar in equal quantities and sprinkle 
thickly along the floor and over the closet shelyes 
and with a small bellows blow it into the eracks 














DOLL’S SOFA. 


FIG. 6. 
where they congregate. Let this lie for several 
days, and meanwhile do not sweep the corners too 
carefully. More than a second application will 
seldom be For ants mix with red 
pepper. 

The labor of a regular cleaning day for silver can 
be abolished if you will keep a cake of silver soap 
at your kitchen sink, and whenever a piece is tar- 
nished rub it off while washing the dishes, and 
once a fortnight make a suds with this soap and 
simply wash and dry all the silver in use. 

The stains made by coffee and tea on china can 
be rubbed off with a cloth and sapolio. Cornmeal 
or salt, tea leaves, or newspaper torn in bits, 
squeezed out of a pail of water and seattered over 
the carpet, will clean and brighten it. Always give 
avery dirty carpet a second sweeping. Finish the 
good work by going over it with a flannel cloth 
wrung out of of a pail of warm water with a table- 
spoonful of pearline dissolved in it. Change the 
water when it becomes soiled. 

Another little help is for wash day. When the 
clothes are taken from the line fold each piece in- 
stead of thrusting them pell-mell into the basket, 
and they may be ironed with half the work. 

A number of sweeping sheets, which may be 
made of calico or cheesecloth at three cents a yard, 
should be kept to throw over bookeases and large 
pieces of furniture on sweeping days. 


necessary. 


Diamond Net Lace. 
a 

Chain thirty-one stitches, turn; three double 
erochet in sixth stitch from hook, * chain three, 
pass three, three double crochet in next, repeat 
from star five times, one treble in last stitch of 
chain, chain three, turn. 

2d row— Two treble in third stitch from hook, 
one treble in treble, * chain three, three double 
crochet in middle stitch of next three chain, re- 








LACE EDGE. 


peat from star to top, three double crochet in 
second stitch of chain at top (seven little clusters 
of three double crochet in each row), chain five, 
turn. 

3d row—A cluster of three double crochet in 
middle stitch of each three chain, with three 
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chains between each cluster, all the way to lower 
edge (seven Clusters), after the last one at the 
edge work one treble in first treble at edge, chain 
three, turn. 

ith row—Like second. 

5th row—Like third. 

6th row—Like second, except that the open mesh 
atter the third cluster of doubles is filled (every 
filled opening that helps to make the pattern has 
three treble instead of the usual three chain—one 
ireble in each double crochet in the cluster just 
leneath the hook, then the next cluster of three 
double erochet is worked as usual; this brings 
three double crochet, three treble, three double 
erochet in succession), then the row is finished like 
the second. 

The turn at the top, the regular mesh of the 
groundwork, and the dainty sealloped edge is 
worked the same throughout the whole pattern; 
nothing varies but the filled meshes, so the other 
directions need not be repeated. 

7th row—Fill the open space after the third clus- 
ter of doubles, and the space after the fourth elus- 
ter (three treble in each). 

sth row—Spaces after 





with dull blue and old pink. To separate this 
room from the back parlor were plain terra cotta 
draperies. A study had been made of the different 
parts of the room, and the bay window was decora- 
ted with whiteand gold. A white clinging material 
was looped gracefully across the areh and hung 
half-way down the sides. On the floor was a large 
white fur rug. There was a white maple rocker 
called a “poker chair” from the design upon the 
back, and at the left a large yellow jardiniere 
containing atall palm. Only one curtain was hung 
at a window, and as a finish for the center of the 
bay window there was a light yellow silk sash 
curtain, with the Madras draped over it diamond 
shape and held in place by a dull pink ribbon. 
Two white denim floor cushions embroidered in 
gold thread, at either corner, cut this retreat off 
from the rest of the room. Tiny white panels were 
on the walls, and the general effect was very 
pleasing. 

At the left of the bay window was a rug couch 
of brown and dark blue, and this was covered 
with cushions of brown and blue silk. The oppo- 
site corner contained a bookcase with a fancy man- 








with the set, cumbrous pieces of parlor furniture, 
the red, blue and gold plushes, and substitute 
lighter woods with but little faney coverings it 
would be a pleasing change. 


a 


Our Piazza Boarder. 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
<< 
In Southern California this term would mean that 
we had rented part of oar piazza toa young man to 
inclose in Canvas and use asa bedroom. But our 
boarders were so strong they had no need to buy 
canvas or awning. Nor did they think it necessary 
to ask the price of lodgings, but took advantage of 
our absence to put up a whole adobe house in a 
crotch right out of my library windows. I confess 
to feeling a little hurt that the robins came while 
we were away, but was so glad to find them there 
that I could not grumble. For, ever since the 
days when we used to watch the birds that built 
on grandmother’s piazza, I had wished that we 
might have them on ours. 
They were not as glad to see ts as we were to see 
them, however. The 








the second cluster, and 
after the fourth are 
filled. 
oth row—Filled after 
the seeond and after 
the fifth. 
10th row—Filled after 
the second and fourth. 
1th row—Filled after 
the third and fourth. 
1th row—Filled after 
the third, and 
fifth. 
3th row—Filled after 
the second and fifth. 
14th row—Filled after 
the second and fourth. 
Ith row—Filled after 
the third and fourth. 
6th row—Filled after 
the third. (Thisis half 
of the figure, the center 
of the eross: the re- 
mainder is the same, 
only in reverse order.) 
17th row —After the 
third and fourth. 
wth row —After 
second and fourth. 
19th row — After 
second and fifth. 
20th row —After the 
first, third and fifth. 


first, 


the 


the 


2ist row —After the 
third and fourth. 

22d row— After the 
second and fourth. 

23d row— After the 
second and fifth. 

244th row—After the 
second and fourth. 

23th row—After the 
third and fourth. 

26th row—After the 


third. 

This finishes one pat- 
tern; repeat from beginning for every additional 
pattern. 

This makes a very durable lace, as there is no 
“weak spot” in it, and, on account of the neat 
regularity of the edge, it is easily laundered. By 
finishing both edges, according to directions given 
for upper edge of lace, a handsome insertion is 
produced. 





A Dainty Parlor. 


ADA B. HOUSTON. 
— 

I recently visited the home of one of my young 
city friends and was so pleased with the general 
arrangement of her parlor that it seemed worthy 
of description for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
The room was about twenty feet long and fourteen 
wide, with a large bay window of nearly its width 
comprising five narrow windows, and there was 
also one single window at one of the sides. A 
border of brown and cream passed around the 
room and the bay window was bordered with it. 
There was a large tapestry rug of neutral brown 
shades in the center of the apartment. At the win- 
dows were Madras draperies of brown, interwoven 
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SUMMER SONGSTER. 


tle for bric-a-brac, and with an embossed light blue ] 
silk curtain suspended beneath. On the floor at 
the right were two large denim cushions, one of 
brown, the other light blue; at the left a grayish 
blue bamboo chair. As blue predominated here, 
it was a pretty contrast to the rest of the room. 

The “ comfort corner,” as it had been christened, 
consisted of a silk sereen with a turkish chair 
placed in front, at the right a piano lamp, at the 
left asmall table covered with bits of china, ete., 
for five o’clock tea, and on the shelves beneath 
were several magazines to tempt one into this 
cozy nook. At the right of the bay window was a | 
small] table with a square of dull blue silk thrown 
carelessly aeross it with a bunch of cat-tails peep- 
ing over a piece of statuary. A sixteenth century 
rocker was placed temptingly near this pretty 
corner. 

My young friend began with little more than the 
earpet and one or two chairs, but has gradually 
added a little more until she has achieved this 
pretty effect. Now, as this. was arratiged by a 
young woman of seemingly little artistic taste, I 
think nearly every one could do likewise; not that 
all parlors should look alike, as they are apt to at 
present, but that if we could gradually do away 
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good woman who 
opened the house for 
us says they were so 
put out by her arrival 
and flew about so ex- 
eitedly when she came 
near that she did not 
dare stop to count the 
eggs when she got up 
to look in the nest. 
When we came they 
flew off whenever we 
stepped out on the pi- 
azza, but it was not 
long before we could 
pass the nest, and they 
were so used to us that 
the slamming of the 
front door did not dis- 
turb them. One day 
soon after we came 
home I took a sunbath 
in front of the piazza, 
sitting in a big wicker 
rocker with another 
chair before me—alto- 
gether a most formida- 
ble array. While there, 
the robins wanted to 
feed their young, but 
it took a great deal of 
chirping and shaking 
of the tail up ina tree 
top on their part, and 
some bird dialect on 
mine to encourage 
them enough to fly past 
such a furniture store. 
Another day we were 
on the piazza when the 
father bird came with 
worms. He hesitated 
a moment, not want- 
ing to fly right in our 
faces, and then came 
up on atwig opposite us 
and, when I whistled to him, he sang back in a soft, 
sweet way, although his mouth was full of worms. 
Our friendly talk quieted his fears, for as soon as 
it was over he flew up and fed his babies. And it 
was not many days before both birds went to the 
nest quite unconcernedly even when we were but 
a few feet away. 

When the birds had been out of their eggs about 
a week, I wrote in my note book: ‘I open and shut 
my windows in sight of the robin every day with- 
out disturbing her, and she rarely pays any atten- 
tion to my movements in the room, though she can 
see all I do, especially by lamp light. Perhaps 
she is taking notes on the habits of human folks 
and tells how ‘her men and women’ act, as we 
talk about ‘our robin.’’”? But when we were just 
getting to feel as if the dear friendly birds were 
part of our family they began to make ready to 
leave us. The sultry July days had come, and the 
three big baby birds had a hot time of it huddled 
together in their nest. They fidgeted around in it, 
sat on the edge, stretched their wings and acted 
very much bored, and as if they did wish it was 
not so very far from their crotch to the ground. 
At last the day came when they could bear it no 
longer, and we missed first one and then two birds 
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from the nest. The third one spent one night 
alone, but started off right after breakfast the 
next morning. 

He sat on the rim of the nest when I came out, 
looking off as if working his courage up, and when 
I came under the nest he started as if he had bet- 
ter go. I tried to dissuade him, but I felt that his 
mind was made up and so began to walk up and 
down the piazza, for l was determined not to let 
the last one of the family go without seeing how 
they did it. Suddenly he launched forth, straight 
and strong across the first bit of lawn and across 
the road, then gradually in a falling line weaker 
and weaker across the last wide stretch of grass 
until he finally sank into the road beyond. We 
were so amazed that he could do so well that we 
felt like applauding. 

Father Robin was off hunting when his son left 
home, and at last when he flew up to the nest with 
a bill dangling with worms he gave only a few 
notes of surprise and then—to my confusion—in- 
stead of starting off to find the baby calmly sat 
down and ate up the worms himself ! He gobbled 
down piece after piece until his crop stood out 
like a fat bag of meal, and then stood stupidly on 
the edge of the nest as if ready foranap. I made 
some move that startled him and he awoke to his 
paternal duty. He roused the neighbors, I judged 
by the commotion that followed—the ealling, the 
anxious watehing from the best posts, the flights 
from tree to tree, and the general hurrying and 
scurrying of robins through the grounds. 

During the hunt the small bird sat in the sea of 
grass, as quiet as a toadstool, for the most part, 
though at times he gave short hops and pretended 
to peck at something in the grass. But at last his 
father found him and wisely led him off to a safer 
spot than an open lawn. But though we approved 
of his going away, we were sorry to see the last of 
our dear boarders, and watched all the robins that 
eame in sight for some time, trying to recognize 
our family. 

One day Imade the note, “Our robins seem to 
be resting; at least there is a pair that I take to be 
ours that sit in the evergreen by the dining-room 
window in a very lazy sort of way. I wish I could 
be sure of our birds! One I take for the father has 
eome on the lawn several times singing and look- 
ing up atus in the same friendly way he used to. 
I wonder if he remembers us and his crotch as we 
remember him — dear little creature.” A week 
later I made the entry: ‘*A father robin was out 
on the lawn with his young son this morning; a 
pair I took to be part of our family. The spotted 
boy hopped awkwardly as if the grass blades in- 
terfered with his progress. He wandered off 
somewhere and the old one came hopping up the 
stone walk’? —always a favorite run with our 
robins—*‘stopping to look for worms every few 
steps and then looking up at me as I whistled 
tril-la-ree tril-la-rah to him, as I did when the 
family were here. When about a rod from the 
piazza he sat back on his tail with dignity and 
looked around as if he owned the lawn. Then he 
erossed the road and flew up on a stick in the 
flower urn’’—one of his old perches—‘“and sat 
opposite us for some time in as friendly at-home a 
way as possible.” 

Now it is fall and the robins are gathering in 
flocks to go berrying and then start on for the 
South, but as we look up at the nest in the crotch 
we think of next spring, for perhaps our dear birds 
will come back to us then. 





A Word in Season. 


KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
a 

To make old gloves of use, cut off the fingers and 
thumbs close to the palm. Rip off the buttons, 
and then cut the glove open on the thumb or the 
side seam. Save all the glove fingers for the box 
in the accident closet. Put the buttons in a box 
by themselves and they will often be found useful. 
The soft inner surface of the pieces of kid can be 
turned to a thousand uses in a household, such 
as to polish faucets or door knobs, to line iron 
holders, or to polish mirrors, windows and knives. 





Never break a promise made toa child. To do 
so blights the faith of a sensitive child in a way 
seldom recovered from, while the dogged, phleg- 
matic or sullen are confirmed in each mood, to an 
extent not even dreamed of except by those who 
have not forgotten the impressions of childhood. 


When a warm bath is taken, if the whole body 


i 


from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet 
is instantly sponged with cold water, there will 
not be danger of taking cold. The cold water 
closes the pores naturally. They are left open 
unnaturally after a Warm bath. 


It is a fact not generally known, even to good 
nurses, that one of the greatest reliefs to the in- 
tense and agonizing pain from a wound is to 
place as nearly as possible to the wound (but 
being extremely careful not to touch it) a rubber 
bag, filled with water almost at the boiling point. 
Its effect is as quieting as an opiate, and it has no 
bad effects which an opiate always has. Care 
must be taken that the bag be new and strong, not 
too full. and that the top is screwed on tight. To 
seald the patient might be fatal, and certainly 
would be torture. Never use for such applications 
of very hot water anything except a rubber bottle, 
for glass and even stone bottles are not only liable 
to break but to become uncorked. 


> 


Outing Gowns. 
me 
For traveling and general wear on long country 
walks and rides, there is nothing better than the 
mixed tweeds or the rough surfaced wools which 
come striped and plaided in gray and white with 
a slight intermingling of bright color. These are 





tailor-made, with the long frock-coat now so 
fashionable, cut double breasted with both a 


revers and astanding coilar; or else the opening 
at the throat is filled in by a linen chemnisette. 
The skirt clears the ground and is fitted by side 
darts, all the fullness being massed in small fan 
plaits at the back. The trimming consists only of 
one or two rows of stitching anda set of richly- 
polished horn buttons, two rows of which are 
placed on the front of the bodice, two at the waist 
line in the back and three on each sleeve. 

Dark blue serge will be the selection of a third 
of the women, for it is always serviceable. The 
simplest suits are fashioned with a belted and box- 
plaited waist, resembiing a Norfolk jacket. More 
dressy, however, are those with a long coat to 
which is added a vest and collar of chamois 
colored cloth. If liked, too, a panel of the light 
cloth may be inserted in the left side of the trim 
English skirt. The sleeves rarely have cuffs, but 
are finished at the wrist by three small buttons 
set on the outside seam. Blue also takes the lead 
for yachting and boating suits, as blue flannel and 
serge withstand salt water better than any other 
fabric. The skirts of these are sometimes draped, 
with an anchor embroidered in white on the lower 
left hand corner. A full plain skirt, however, is 
preferable, and this is extremely pretty attached 
to a short laced corselet with or without shoulder 
straps, Which is worn over a shirt waist of wash- 
silk or fine French flannel. The blouse waist is as 
light of hue as of weight and, for additional 
warmth, there is a cutaway, sleeveless jacket of 
blue fastened with a short band across the bust. 
A naval eap, with a visor, made of the dark serge 
or flannel, is worn with this natty suit; or else a 
sailor hat that is oval instead of round, with a low 
crown and narrow brim. This latter is trinmed 
merely with a band and flat bow on the left side, 
while across the front may be embroidered the 
name of the boat in which the jaunty sailor maiden 
is to take her sails abroad. 

On the tennis field the lightest of light hues ap- 
pear this season, pale pink, blue and lavender 
replacing the scarlet and navy shades, regardless 
of their tendency to fade in the sun. Meanwhile, 
they are most charming, and a few compromise by 
wearing a black or dark skirt with a delicately- 
tinted blouse of washable silk. Here, again, serge 
and homespun divide favor with the inexpensive 
flannelettes and outing cloths. The little corselet, 
spoken of above, sometimes appears; but generally 
the suit consists of three pieces—jacket, skirt and 
shirt waist. The two former are of the wool, and 
the latter of figured silk or fine tennis flannel. A 
belt is worn about the waist, or else the Gordon 
sash which came into vogue last season. ’ 

Bieyele riding is now becoming so popular for 
girls that a word about wheeling dresses may not 
be out of place. Brown wool, in some of russet 
shades, is generally chosen for these suits, and a 
very few have adopted the divided skirt; but, as 
a rule, it is made up with a regulation rather full 
skirt just reaching to the ankles and faced with 
The bodice is the ordinary outing shirt 
A 


leather. 
of silk or flannel and the neat blazer jacket. 
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head, while laced boots, leggins, one short peiti- 
coat and knickerbockers complete the costume, 

i pee 
Ice and Ice-Cream. 


oe 

To country housekeepers who do not have their 
own ice-houses, but are obliged to depend upon tire 
itinerant iceman, whose prices are always leves- 
sarily high, owing to the expense of delivery, 4 
few suggestions regarding the economical us: of 
ice may not be amiss. 

It is better to take enough to last a week thay 
to get a small piece every day or every other day, 
Especially is this so when one has a cool cellar to 
keep itin. You do not even need a refrigerator iy, 
this case. Take two boxes, one several inciies 
larger all around than the other. Puta layer of 
charcoal in the bottom of the larger, set the smaller 
one within, and fill in the space between with 
charcoal. Fit a hinged cover on each, and keep 
the ice wrapped in old muslin, and then in a piece 
of old blanket. It is well, also, to keep a piece of 
old carpet thrown over all after the box is shut. 
When it is necessary to keep ice all night in a sick 
room, wrap a piece in many thicknesses of news- 
paper, then in a towel, and lay in the coolest open 
window. When you wish to crack a bit, use a 
large darning needle and a thimble to press it 
down with, or give it a gentle tap with a toy 
hammer. 

Ice-Cream.—It is only in the country, where 
cream can be had absolutely pure and fresh, that 
one can have really ideal ice-cream. Five or six 
pounds of ice and a quart of coarse salt will be 
sufficient to freeze a two-quart freezer full of 
cream. One quart of pure cream, half a pound of 
sugar, and flavoring of any kind, is enough for six 
persons. Put half the cream on to heatin a double 
boiler; add the sugar when hot, and when all is 
dissolved the rest of the cream and the flavoring. 
Pour it into the freezing-can; see that this 
rightly adjusted and the dasher up; put on the 
cover and fasten the crank. When perfectly cold, 
pack with ice, pounded fine in a coarse crash bag, 
and coarse salt; in the packing alternate three 
inches of ice with one of salt. Turn the crank un- 
til it turns rather hard, but do not turn fast. Take 
off the crank, remove and wipe the lid of the ean, 
being careful not to let any salt get in; take out 
the dasher, scraping the cream from it back into 
the can; take a large, flat, wooden stick and stir in 
the cream from the sides of the can, beating and 
working it for five minutes. This makes it smooth. 
Now put on the lid, plug the hole where the dasher 
was, cover With a thick blanket, and stand away 
for two hours-to blend. 


is 


Banana Ice-Cream.—Peel and mash six bananas 
and stir them into the pint of cream anda half 
pound of sugar when cooked as above and cooled; 
add the remaining pint of cream, and freeze. 

Coffee Ice-Cream.—Put from two to four ounces of 
coarsely ground Java or Mocha coffee with a pint 
of cream in a double boiler, and when hot strain 
through very fine muslin; add half a pound of 
sugar, and when dissolved the remaining pint of 
cool and freeze. 

Chocolate Ice-Cream.— Put half the cream, the 
sugar, and four ounces of grated chocolate on to 
boil. When dissolved and smooth strain through 
fie muslin, add the rest of the cream, and cool 
and freeze. 

Orange Tce-Cream.— Heat half the eream with 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar; when cool addi 
the grated rind of one orange, the juice of from 
four to six, according to taste, and the rest of the 
Finish as above. 


eream; 


cream. 

Lemon Ice-Cream.—Put the grated rind of two 
lemons, the juice of three lemons and one orange, 
with three-quarters of a pound of sugar in a bow], 
and let it stand while you heat the whole quart of 
cream. When sealding hot take off, and let it get 
thoroughly coid; then freeze partly before adding 
the juice and sugar. 

Peach Ice-Cream.—This is made as above except 
that you require only three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, half of which is sifted over the minced 
peaches or apricots, and then added when the 
cream is half frozen. 

Brown Bread Ice -Cream.—Dry some slices of Bos- 
ton brown hread in the oven, and roll and sift a 
cupful of crumbs. Proceed as for plain ice-cream 
except that you beat in the crumbs when frozen 
and then pack and let it stand for an hour or two. 
Macaroons, sponge cake, or kisses may be used in- 
stead of the bread crumbs and will give bisque 


soft felt hat ora derby crowns the merry wheeler’s | ice-cream. 
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Uncle Brad’s Night Adventure. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
—- 
“Tell us one of your hunting stories, Uncle 


Brad.” 

‘Yes, a bear 
bear?” 

“Yes, tell us about the first one you ever shot 


story. Did you ever shoot a 


at?” 
‘Did you kill him ? 
‘Well, he didn’t kill me, which was the most 
astonishing point of my first bear shooting.” 
“That’s the story we want to hear, Uncle Brad. 


29 


Go on, please.” 

Two or three lively boys settled themselves to 
listen with eager interest. 

‘““My father,’ began Uncle Brad, ‘ was an en- 
thusiastic hunter, and made up his mind that his 
boys should early learn to handle guns. He used 
to take us out on long camping expeditions when 
we were quite small boys. One summer he could 
not go,so he engaged an old hunter, whose name 
was Dan, to go and take charge of us. 

We took a ride by rail to a small town on the 
border of one of the small Canada lakes. Here 
we secured our canoes and supplies, and after 
paddling around its smooth shore came to a 
small river. This was our jumping-off place, for 
a half-breed’s hut at its mouth was the last ves- 
tige of civilization. We spent the night there, 
and the next morning were making preparations 
to paddle far up the stream in search of game 
and fishing, when the first hitch came. 

“T’ve got to go back to town,” said Dan. 

“What for?” arose in a chorus of three dis- 
miayved voices. 

“The box of canned meats wasn’t put in.” 

‘What a lot of stupids!”’ 

*Let’s go on without it.” 

‘That wouldn’t do,” said Dan. 
here with it, to-morrow.” 

‘Well,’ Isaid, “then we’ll go on up the stream 
and find a good camping place and be all fixed 


*“T’ll be back 


when you come.” 

“No,” said Dan, “that wasn’t accordin’ to the 
szreement with your father. You can stay here 
till to-morrow.”’ 

Jack, Phil, and I grumbled in great diseon- 
tent but there was nothing else to be done. Dan 
got into his canoe and swiftly paddled out of 
sight. 

“Tsay, Phil, 


* Tsaid, ** why couldn’t we go up the 
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river by ourselves now instead of waiting till to- 
morrow ?”’ 
“T don’t believe father ’d like it,” said Phil. 
“Nonsense! Are we never going to be big 


enough to take care of ourselves? What harm 
could it be ? 
good spot and pitch our tent. 
us to-morrow.” 

Phil still objected a little but the end of it was 
that within an hour we left the message for Dan 


We can just paddle up till we find a 
Dan couldn’t miss 
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“IN DESPERATE HASTE I FIRED AGAIN.” 





with our last night’s host and started up the 
stream. 

It was rather hard work but the crisp, invigor- 
ating air seemed to put a new spring into our 
limbs, and we found delight in every touch of the 
wind and every glance of the sun from sky or 
water. We paddled with a will until we had put a 
long distance between ourselves and all other 
human beings. 

At length we came to a place which seemed the 





























































spot of all others the best fitted fora camp, and 
with one consent began settling ourselves, 

How we did work! Our enthusiasm was at a 
fever heat when, as the tent gleamed white among 
the green surroundings, we unpacked our supplies 
and by a roaring camp fire, which felt pleasant in 
the chill of approaching night, made a supper 
suited to such appetites. 

Then work was over and we began to realize 
how tired we were. The sun sank low as we lin- 
gered around our fire and the tall trees above us 


seemed to grow taller and darker every moment. 
A hush in which was something awful and op- 
pressive settled down with the twilight, broken 
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only by a mournful sighing of the wind through 
the tree-tops, or the half-wailing note of some 
night bird. 

Our animated chatter soon died away. 

“IT wish we were back—don’t you?” asked Jack 
after a silence, speaking as if he were half afraid 
of being laughed at or scolded. But he received 
n ther rebuke nor ridicule for it suddenly dawned 
upon me that I was in my secret heart wishing the 
same thing with all my might. I began to wonder 
how I had dared to take the responsibility of 
bringing my two young brothers into this solitude. 

“No, I don’t wish I was back,” said Phil, bravely. 
“It’s lots of fun to be off here all alone—of course 
itis. But I wouldn’t mind if Dan was here.” 

“He'll be here all right to-morrow,” I said. 
“Wouldn't it be something to tell of if we should 
shoot a deer or something before he got here ?” 

“Ora bear,” said Phil. 

“IT guess we'll have to go farther than this before 
we find any bears,” said I. 

Phil skinned a squirrel which he had shot, and 
we proudly caleulated that our first breakfast 
would be off our own game. Then we went to bed. 
The other boys soon fell asleep but it was a long 
time before I followed their example. 

1 don’t know how long I slept before I was sud- 
denly awakened. 1 knewit must have been by 
some noise, for with my first conscious moment I 
was sitting bolt upright. 

For a few seconds all was still. Then I heard a 
erackling of branches and presently the sound of 
a boulder rolling down the bank. Its splash into 
the water awakened the others. 

“ What is it?’ whispered Jack, creeping close to 
my side. 

“Sh—I don’t know,” I said. 
eoming to water.” 

+ Let’s get our guns ready,” said Phil. 

+ Don’t make a bit of noise,’ I cautioned. 

There erackling and scrambling 
among the stones. With trembling hands I raised 
the tent cloth far enough to peep out. 

There was no moon, and the starlight which 
struggled down through the trees was dim and 
misty, so that I could obtain but an indistinct 
I could only 
the bushes, 


* A deer, I suppose, 


was more 


view of what was going on outside. 
make out a moving object among 
working its way toward the rock on which Phil 
had left his squirrel and its skin. 

At length reaching it, it seemed to arise on its 
hind legs but Ll eould discern nothing more thana 
huge black object with clumsy and unwieldy 
movements, even to my inexperienced eyes far 
different from the graceful form of the deer I had 
hoped to see. 

What was it? Could it have been drawn here 
by the smell of the squirrel. If so, it would be 
surely turning its attention further before long. 

“ What shall we do?” said Phil in a breathless 
whisper at my side. 

Then came over me the full extent of my willful- 
ness and foolhardiness in having led these boys of 
twelve and thirteen, I but a year or two older, out 
from the care placed over us by our father. What 
were we to do, indeed? I had often dreamed of 
the time when I should stand bravely up and 
shoot large game, but it had been by daylight, not 
in this fearful darkness in which a dozen more 
wild animals, for all I knew, might be prowling 
around us. 

Something must be done. Jack held on to me 
as Lapproached the opening of the tent, implor- 
ing me not to go out, but I ordered him to keep 
down and, with Phil, tosee that their rifles were 
ready for use. Then I stood in the doorway and 
fired in a hiteor-miss fashion for I could not dis- 
tinguish the black object from the thick bushes. 

A snorting, snarling growl came in answer, 
striking new terror to my heart. An enraged, 
wounded animal might rush at the tent. In des- 
perate haste I fired again and still again as the 
boys with trembling hands passed me their rifles. 

It seemed an age to me but could have been but 
a few seconds when our foe seemed to roll over, 
tearing at bushes and stones, then to scramble to 
his feet and with angry grunts hurry away. I 
could hear his uncouth sounds and heavy move- 
ments far away in the still night. 

I made the boys lie down and sat in the tent 
door for the remainder of the night. We had no 
other alarm and in the earliest beams of the morn- 
ing I awoke them and set them to work getting 
breakfast. Neither of them expressed any sur- 


prise as they saw me beginning to take down the 
tent, but gave active help in again packing our 
stuff into the canoes. 
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“Say,” said Phil, as several hours later we came 
in sight of the half-breed’s hut, “there’s no need 
of saying anything about our caper to anybody. 
That old half Indian never says three words at a 
time, and Dan needn’t know we’ve been away.” 

We allagreed to his suggestion. Dan came rather 
late in the day, and favored our proposition to re- 
main where we were until the next morning. Then, 
to our great relief, he did not go up the stream, but 
selected a spot for our camp on the border of the 
lake a few miles from the half-breed’s dwelling. 

One day very soon afterward Dan led me a long 
tramp through the thick woods, coming out at 
length at the very spot where we had camped that 
night. Even with the July sun beaming upon it 
my head swam a little as I recalled the terrors of 
that night, while my heart swelled with thankful- 
ness that my two young brothers had escaped the 
threatening danger. Not a word did I say to Dan 
as I trod over the familiar ground. 

He began carefully following a track made evi- 
dently by clumsy, heavy feet. Broken bushes, 
torn herbage, and spots of dried blood marked it, 
and as I followed the hunter around a rock he 
stopped with an exclamation of satisfaction. 

*Humph! I thought we'd find him.” 

There lay an enormous black bear. Very com- 
posedly Dan addressed himself to the skinning of 
it. As he rolled the skin into a bundle and strapped 
it upon his back he turned to me with a quizzical 
smile, saying: 

“You did that pretty well.” 

“Did what ?” Lasked. 

* Shot that fellow.” 

Then, to my amazement, he gave me an exact 
account of all that had taken place that night, but 
it was a long time before I could persuade him to 
tell me how he had learned it. 

The half-breed, on whose taciturnity we had 
relied, had been left by our faithful old caretaker 
with strict injunctions not to lose sight of us young 
madeaps. He had followed us at a distance in his 
canoe, and at night, wrapped in his blanket, had 
slept in it not twenty yards from our tent. 

Observing Dan's orders not to interfere unless it 
became positively necessary, he had, with trigger 
cocked, observed all that went on, and with our 
first motion toward breaking camp in the morn- 
ing had silently paddled down the stream. 

Well, that’s all, boys. For a long time I pre- 
ferred to hear very little of my night adventure, 
but as I gradually learned that Dan looked upon 
me as having done my best I grew to feel a little 
proud of my first bear. But there is no getting 
around the fact, you see, that it was more bear 
hunting me than I hunting bear. 





Keep the Girls on the Farm. 


JULIA ALLYN. 
— 

We read in the papers descriptions of fine farms, 
of crops, stock, butter, and cheese, and of what the 
farmer and his boys have done, but not a word of 
praise for the farmer’s wife and her girls. What 
part did the latter have in this successful farm- 
ing? Justas important a part as the farmer and 
his boys. Without the workers indoors, the fine 
farm would be like a wagon without a horse. 
Only those who know by experience, realize what 
there is to be done in and around the house ona 
large farm, or on any farm, the year around, and 
especially in the busy season. There is bed-mak- 
ing, sweeping, dusting, washing, dish washing, 
cooking, — aye, cooking from morning to night, 
three meals and lunch in haying time, for half a 
dozen hungry men; and if it be a milk or butter 
farm there is additional work for a small army, 
with pans and cans to be washed, milk to skim, 
and butter to churn. 

Who is to do this work if not the girls? Gener- 
ally not the girl from Ireland, first, because her 
labor costs too much, and second because she ecan- 
not do the work till she has had experience, and 
about the time she has had that she is tired of the 
work or of the country, and departs. In rural dis- 
tricts hired help cannot generally be relied on. It 
is the farmer’s daughter, born and brought up on 
the farm, who can do the work best. 

Our girls are wanted just where they are. The 
boys say “Pooh! if we’d nothing to do but wash 
dishes life on a farm would not be so bad’; and 
the girls say “If we could be out in the fields and 
have nothing to do but drop corn life would be 
different.”” Both think they have the hardest of 
the battle. But it must be admitted that girls 
have the more monotonous lives. They are not 








less independent in spirit than boys but their pas- 
times even on a farm are restricted. Now, to keep 
girls or boys on the farm they must have some. 
thing to change, to interrupt the routine of daily 
toil and drudgery. It would be well even for girls 
to have the spur of interest which comes from 
acquiring money, although money may not be the 
only object, the chief object indeed being to inter- 
est the mind and keep it too busy to dwell on the 
loneliness of self and surroundings. 

Let me tell you what one little girl did and how 
recreation and a little money came to reward her. 
Living on a farm within a few miles of a large 
city, one day, silting by the roadside she heard 
some ladies driving by in a fine carriage exelaim, 
‘What beautiful flowers! See! The fields are full 
of them!” The speakers referred to the yellow 
daisies and the white daisies, the farmers’ pests. 
The little girl began to think about the daisies and 
said to herself, “If they think they are beautiful 
they ought to have them. I wonder if other peo- 
ple think they are beautiful!” She thought of 
this so much that the next time she went to town 
she asked an acquaintance who kept a fruit store 
if anybody would buy daisies. He said they might 
and she could offer them for sale in his store. ‘The 
child made bouguets of daisies and this led her 
into the fields and woods for other flowers. These 
all sold beyond expectation. Considerable money 
came from the venture but better than all, per- 
haps, was the contented spirit it brought to the 
seller. 

Flowers are always in demand. If some of the 
common wiid flowers, generally to a great degree 
unknown in cities, were found at a fashionable 
florist’s, high prices would be paid forthem. The 
fields and woods abound in them, and if neatly 
arranged with ferns, leaves, and vines they would 
command a ready sale. Many other occupations 
open to girls might be mentioned, such as raising 
canaries and keeping bees which could be earried 
on together with their household duties. The idea 
of earning something is usually the bait which 
allures the country maiden to the shops and facto- 
ries and the evil influences of the crowded city 
life. Cannot more varied industries be held out as 
inducements by which “our girls” in their quiet 
country homes may become self-supporting and 
consequently more contented. 
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Our Puzzle Contest. 


This month we shall give but one puzzle, as it 
will require more study than usual, but we shall 
give five prizes for the five best solutions as 
follows: 

For the first longest list of characters we will 
give a Rochester extension frame lamp, worth $s. 

For the second longest list an AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST telescope, worth $3. 

For the third longest list a Weeden 
steam engine, worth $1.25. 

For the fourth longest list a mineral cabinet 
worth eighty-five cents. 

For the fifth longest list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST jackknife, worth fifty cents. 


upright 


ANSWERS TO THE JUNE CONTEST. 
6. Hallow-allow; raddle-addle; fact-act; rash- 
ash; avenue-venue. 
7. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


8. Mathematician. 
9. April showers bring forth May flowers. 
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11. Egret, courser, heron, kinglet, hagdon, tina- 


mou, stonechat. 
THE PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JUNE. 

First prize, F. L. Sawyer, Orillia, Ont. 

Second prize, Ella Schlichter, Sterling, Kan. 

Third prize, W. H. Danforth, Worcester, Mass. 

Fourth prize, Sadie F. Gedney, 193 West Tenth 
street, New York city. 

Fifth prize, Frederick Hargraves, Gardiner City, 
Oregon. 

17. SHAKESPEARIAN PUZZLE. 


Find the largest number of Shakespearian char- 
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acters in the illustration. Inspelling out the char- 
acters, beginat any square, and spell in any direc- 
tion, using letters in squares joining each other 
either above, below, at the sides, or diagonally, 
but not using the same square twice in one word. 


into my face. Ugh! I can feel it now,” and she 
buried her head in her apron, completely over- 
come by the remembrance. 

Now her mother was really tender- and kind- 
hearted, so she consoled the poor little maid as 
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SHAKESPEARIAN PUZZLE. 


The same letters can be used in different names, 
however. That is, if you use A for Alonso you can 
use it again in Antonio, and soon. 





A Barnyard Ghost. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
—_—- 

“Run out, Prissy, to the old barn, and see if you 
‘an find a few eggs. There are only three in the 
cupboard, and I want to stir up a trifle of cake to 
offer Unele Seth’s folks when they drive over to- 
morrow.” Then, as the usually obedient girl did 
not move, “ Well, what are you lingerin’ and loi- 
terin’ so for? Don’t you see I’m waitin’? Take 
the lantérn and start at once.” Energetic Mrs. 
Butterfield spoke sharply, but still little Priscilla 
hung back. ‘O, ma, she pleaded, “need I go? I’m 
afraid of the old barn after dark. Claus says there 
are ghosts there; that itis haunted.” * 

‘Haunted! stuff and nonsense! There’s no such 
thing as ghosts; and if there were they’d likely be 
in better business than stalkin’ round that tumble- 
down shed. So don’t let me hear any more of that 
silly black’s foolish gabble, but mind me at once,” 
and the practical woman almost pushed the trem- 
bling lassie out into the fast-gathering night. 

Divided, then, between her superstitious terrors 
and the fear of her mother’s displeasure, timid 
Prissy made her way to the ancient building, 
which since the erection of a fine new stable was 
used only as a receptacle for farming utensils, and 
occupied merely by rats and mice and a few stray 
hens, while Farmer Butterfield threatened to pull 
it down the coming fall. But five minutes later 
she came flying back, pale to the very lips, and 
dropped in a frightened little heap on the kitchen 
floor. 

“Land sakes! Whatails ye now?” cried Dame 
Butterfield, more startled than she would like to 
confess by the child’s hysterical sobs and nervous 
tremors as she gasped, ‘Oh, it’s true! every bit 
true. There are spooks there, just as Claus said. I 
heard them flap, flap, flapping, and when I opened 
the door a monstrous black creature bounced right 





best she could, and said no more about the eggs; 
but she was seriously annoyed, and determined to 
take the colored man severely to task for frighten- 
ing the child in this manner. When, therefore, the 
rest of the family returned from a church meeting 
to which they had been driven by the old negro 
she was as good as her resolution; and truly the 
worthy housewife’s tongue was as ready and effi- 
cient as her capable fingers. 

Small satisfaction, however, did she win from 
Claus, who, when she had ended her voluble lec- 
ture, would only declare: ‘ Well, I mighty sorry 


- to seare little missy for sho’; but it am de gospel 


truf all de same. Dat ole barn is ha’nted, and I 
hab heard de spookses a-cuttin’ up deir fandan- 
goes dar many and many a night.” . 

So the condemned building began.to be looked 
upon with suspicion, though by day it was the 
most matter-of-fact, commonplace spot imagina- 
ble, and a favorite resort of the feathered barnyard 
ladies. But at night, when the door was shut and 
fastened, strange noises certainly proceeded from 
within, and it became a fascinating amusement to 
the three children, Prissy, Tommy, and little Belle, 
to take hold of hands and start down, in the gloam- 
ing, to listen outside to the mysterious thumpings, 
which sent,electrie thrills and shivers careering 
up and down their spinal columns. Not for worlds, 
however, would one of them have ventured there 
alone; while Prissy’s adventure on that memora- 
ble Friday night when she went for eggs grew more 
and more startling at each recital. Indeed, she at 
length began to faney that the dusky monster she 
had beheld was adorned with huge claws as well 
as wings, and great eyes like flaming coals of fire. 

So things went on for several weeks and until 
Tommy beeame infected with a new craze. That 
summer the distriet school was taught by a clever 


young fellow fresh from college, and he had insti- ° 


tuted a museum, in which all the boys were deeply 
interested, willingly giving up much of their play- 
time to ransack fields and woodlands in quest of 
novel “specimens.” Tommy was one of the most 
enthusiastic, and, having rigged up a buttertly- 
net, devoted many hours of his holiday time to 


hunting those radiant winged denizens of the air. 
One warm Saturday morning, therefore, he set 
forth in pursuit of a gay beauty which he was par- 
ticularly anxious to add to the collection. But the 
butterfly was wary and long evaded him, fluttering 
tantalizingly just out of reach until at last it 
floated in at the open door of the old barn and dis- 
appeared behind a bin. 

“Ah, ha, now I have him!” exclaimed Tommy, 
tumbling excitedly after, and clapping down his 
net in the dark cornef where he felt sure his vic- 
tim must have alighted. But a low squeak made 
him jump. That could not be the butterfly, surely! 
Boldly grasping the net, however, he felt some ob- 
ject within and, quickly bearing it to the light, dis- 
covered struggling in the meshes not the painted 
idler of the meadows, but the very biggest, black- 
est, ugliest horseshoe bat he had ever beheld. 

“Jiminy crickets!” he screamed in amazement, 
‘‘What a monster! and Oh, what a joke! For I bet 
my boots this is Prissy’s ghost.” 

A moment later, then, Priscilla, Belle, and the 
gray pussy-cat were startled by loud boyish shouts 
and peals of mocking laughter, and rushed to the 
door to see Tommy holding his sides with merri- 
ment and pointing to a dark object which was flop- 
ping wildly about in the garish sunshine, which 
made it as blind and helpless as a ground-mole. 
“Ha, ha, ha,” he roared. “Look at your spook, 
Pris. Nothing but a bat, a miserable, dirty bat! 
Oh, what awful geese girls are!”’ 

‘Well, you didn’t dare to go into the barn any 
more than I did, if you are a boy,” retorted Prissy 
indignantly, and covering up her curly locks, for 
she, like many others, was imbued with the silly 
and entirely false theory that Chiroptera have a 
peculiar fancy for hair, while bonny Belle, dancing 
gaily out into the yard, chanted, 

“ Bat, bat, come under my hat, 
And I'll give you a piece of candle-fat ” 

His batship, however, paid no heed to this hos- 
pitable invitation, and he was soon dispatched, 
while further search revealed hundreds of his 
family hanging up in the rafters or hidden away 
in secluded corners of the old barn, waiting for 
the shades of evening to come forth in quest of 
insect food and companionship with one another. 
None, though, were as large as the one caught 
in the net, and as old Claus surveyed its velvet 
wings, prominent ears, and sharp teeth he mut- 
tered: “I’low he am de king spook, and he look 
like a chile ob de debbil sure *nuff.” 

So the butterfly fluttered lightly away to safe 
pastures, and lived out its little summer life, while 


} 
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the huge bat—which was really a very fine “speci- 
men ”’—took its place in the school museum, and 
the barnyard ghost was exorcised forever. 
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Flowers of the Cape of Good Hope. 


The British Colony of the Cape of Good Hope at 


the south of the “Dark Continent’? has been 
famous for its wealth of flowers from its earliest 
discovery, and especially is it noted for bulbous 
plants. There are few countries in the world 
where in so limited an area Flora has so lavishly 
seattered her treasures broadeast. Not all the 
districts, however, are su highly favored, for some 
are almost wholly destitute of flowers or trees. 
Dreary, waterless plains with nothing but sparse, 
eoarse grass and low serub extending over large 
tracts, depressing to horse and rider, are but too 
often met with. The advent of the * Iron Horse,” 
brought in by the pressing need of better transit 
than the old lumbering twelve-ox wagons to trans- 
port the hordes that flocked to the diamond and 
gold mines, has not been an unmitigated blessing, 
here as elsewhere, especially to the botanist. Vast 
tracts of well-wooded land have been laid bare 
that formerly in their seclusion abounded in game, 
both furred and feathered, and were ablaze with 
floral loveliness. Early in the sixteenth century, 
when under Duteh rule, numbers of beautiful 
bulbs were sent to Holland. The naturalists who 
accompanied Captain Cook when they touched at 
the Cape were struck with the vast botanical 
riches of the place. In consequence of their re- 
ports Francis Masson was sent from Kew gardens 
in 1771, and he made large collections, which 
brought Cape flowers into notice both in Europe 
and America. 

In the place of daisies are numerous species of 
Aretotis, Calendula, Tagetes, and other 
Composite. One of the trailing Tagetes is known 
here as Cape marigold, and with its bright yellow 
flowers and whitish foliage presents a type of the 
flowers of most of the genus, only the others 
stand erect often two feet high. The stems of the 
Arctotis are fleshy and sweet to the taste, and 
Close to these flowers grow 


Gazania 


children chew them. 
many species of Oxalis, red, pink and yellow, the 
wood sorrels. Some are shrubby, others low on 
the ground; a few have eseulent roots. 

Toward Christmas, Everlastings abound; purple 
and yellow Helipterums, ana 
others, are gathered by armfuls for house decora- 
tion, and pretty pink and white Gnauphalinms 
As you are slowly 


Neranthemums, 


grow in every rocky cleft. 
walking along collecting your treasures you are 
suddenly arrested, for the air is filled with fra- 
erance from some unseen source, Which soon is 
discovered to be the white flowers of the climbing 
Asparagus. Yards of it are taken home to 
wreath the pictures, though it is difficult to realize 
it is Christmas day when the sun shines brilliantly 
and the thermometer is in the nineties. 
YANA, Albany, Cape Colony. 
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Florida versus Manitoba. 

Mr. Richard Waugh, of Manitoba, seems to think 
that the northern limit of production secures the 
most perfect vegetation, as well as superior ani- 
mals and men. This is doubtless true of many 
vegetables and cereals that can mature in a short 
season. In high latitudes where the sun shines 
from sixteen to twenty-two hours during the day 
in summer, and the mereury gets up to 100° and 
120°, the ground does not cool off, hence, vegetation 
gets a wonderful stimulus, other things being 
equal. In such climates short-lived vegetation 
may be expected to attain its greatest perfection, 
animals must be provided with a great amount of 
fat. food stored away to be burned up in the sys- 
tem during winter, to keep up the normal temper- 
ature of the blood. The animal must labor hard 
to eat and digest food and again to burn it up in 
winter to krep from freezing to death. It must 


wear ont and die sooner than in a country where 
half of that labor only is required to sustain life. 
What is true of animals is true of men, and we 
must look for 
farther south. 
In this part of Florida, four hundred miles south 
of Georgia, the sun shines eleven hours during 


the perfect specimens of both 


| our shortest days, and thirteen hours during our 
| longest days, and the extremes of temperature 
between our coldest mornings in winter and hot- 
| test days in summer are 50° to 94°. Here the sugar 
cane grows all the year and turns out one-third 
more sugar per ton than in Louisiana, where the 
crop is cut short by frosts. The same is true of 
rice and some other crops. Our vegetables here 
are mostly grown in winter, when the temperature 
varies from 50° to 84°, and are nearly twice as long 
in maturing than in Minnesota. They may not be 
as crisp as those grown farther north, but are cer- 
tainly finer flavored and superior for food. The 
death rate here I find to be not more than half 
what it is farther north. I have lived fifty-nine 


} years in the North and six years here, winter and 


summer, You may call me cranky, if you like, but 
I say aman coming here from Illinois wili lose 
from ten to thirty pounds in weight and yet be in 
better health. We ean do as much, if not more, 
manual labor any day of the year here than a man 
ean in Illinois under the most favorable conditions. 
Dr. L. C. WASHBURN, Lee Co., Fla. 
—_— 
Agriculture in Persia. 

It is surprising what a little is known regarding 
agricultural affairs in Persia, although the country 
presents many very interesting features from the 
agriculturist’s point of view. The country is rep- 
resented by travelers as being either a miserably 
barren and unproductive land, or else a veritable 
El Dorado that only wants a spade to be put in the 
soil to bring forth abundant crops. Few people 
when they go to Persia travel outside the beaten 
track of the telegraph wires and high roads, and, 
therefore, they do not get a correct idea of what is 
going on in the villages and smaller towns. 

There are few countries where a greater variety 
of soil and agricultural produce is to be found. 
For instance, two or three days’ ride will take the 
traveler from the semi-tropical rice swamps of 
Massanderan to a mountainous district displaying 
themost luxuriant vegetation, while another day’s 
ride will take him into an immense sandy desert, 
where it would be well nigh impossible to produce 
thesmallest fragment of fruit, vegetable, or cereal. 
In some parts rice is grown in considerable quanti- 
ties; tobaeco and cotton are alsocultivated; while 
jute and fruit are successfully raised, and are all 
important articles to the cultivators. There is also 
in the favored parts of the country excellent pas- 
turage for cattle, the Khorassan wools being well 
known for their excellence. 

One of the drawbacks to the agriculturist is the 
absence of a good water supply. The Karun is the 
principal river, and it has many tributaries. There 
are also innumerable underground sourees, and 
the peasant farmers display great ingenuity in 
tapping these supplies by means of elementary 
irrigation works. The traveler in Persia will inva- 
riably see long lines of small mounds of earth, at 
about thirty yards apart, radiating away from the 
villages to the high ground on a hill. These 
mounds are often a mile, and sometimes six miles, 
long, and mark the underground tunnels which, 
coming to the surface in the fields round a village, 
pierce to a considerable depth in the hillside, 
where a supply is found. It is wonderful how 
these tunnels are made, for they are barely large 
enough to allow a man to work inside. The vari- 
ous heaps of mold show where the excavated earth 
has been raised by a rude sort of winch or wind- 
lass. These peasant farmers are extremely patient 
and hard working. An agricultural laborer re- 
ceives about ten cents a day, ineluding his meals, 
or eighteen cents without; but sometimes he gets 
twenty-six cents when the working day is excep- 
tionally long. In England a farm laborer receives 
from 83.72 to 84.00 a week, while it is reckoned that 
the purchasing power of money in Persia is quite 
double what itis in England. Indeed, it has been 
said that a Persian cultivator could bring up a 
family and live fairly well on about $17 a year. 

The cultivation of olives for the production of 
olive oil is carried on very extensively in Northern 
Persia. The district where the olives flourish con- 
tains from 80,000 to 100,000 trees, which yield from 
six to nine pounds of olives per tree yearly, while 
the average gross yield per annum is 750,000 pounds 
of olives. It is estimated by experts that the 
quantity of good olive oil obtained from the Per- 
sian presses is seventeen per cent of the olives, 
which gives according to the above estimate 127,000 
pounds of good olive oil. The olives are gathered 
in the late autumn and at once stored in large 
bins. They are left to ferment until the ensuing 
March, when they are then spread out to dry on 


the flat housetops. When perfectly dried they are 
again packed till they ferment, when they are 
trodden by men in the same way as grapes are 
treated. After being boiled they are crushed in a 
rough sort of press, consisting of two flat stones, 
the oil falling into a receptacle placed between the 
stones. It is now proposed to introduce the Frenne}, 
system of pressing and refining to save the wast; 
that follows the present method. The value of the 
oil after a good harvest is twenty-eight cents per 
bottle of two pounds weight; the value after a bad 
harvest is seventy-five cents. This is simply the 
value of the best oil as it is produced. 
C. PELCHA, Teheran, Persia. 
—_ 

Cotton Culture in Russia. 

In St. Petersburg, Russia, there is a great busi- 
ness corporation known as the Foreign Trade 
Company. About two years ago they determined 
to inaugurate an effort to improve the cotton 
culture of Russia. They secured the services of a 
representative South Carolina cotton planter for 
the purpose of having him go to Russia and super- 
intend a model cotton farm in which the govern- 
ment was interested, something of an experi- 
mental station, as it would be called in the United 
States. This governmental farm consisted of 
seven hundred acres and was located near Samar- 
sand, where the towering snow-capped Himalayas 
are ever in sight. The station was in charge of 
the American. Under him were two young Rus- 
sians, wide-awake and intelligent and eager to 
learn the mysteries of the suecessful eultivation 
of the fleecy staple. About three hundred natives 
were employed to do the labor of the farm. 

The community of Samareand occupies nearly a 
central position in the cotton-growing region of 
Middle Asia. This cotton belt embraces Turk- 
menia, Turkestan, Furgana and the belt of eoun- 
try extending to the east and west of these 
provinces and lying between the 38th and 40th 
parallels of latitude. This section is entirely under 
the control and ownership of Russia. The soil is 
a rich alluvial loam, with an intersprinkling of 
decomposed lava rock. Here the staple grows 
rapidly and yields largely per acre. A system of 
irrigation is indispensable, and without it cotton 
cannot be grown in that territory. 

A quarter of a century ago Central Asia was 
occupied by the Russians, and finally annexed to 
their government. When they invaded this terri- 
tory they found the tribes of natives growing 
cotton there. The methods in vogue could hardly 
be denominated cultivation, as the cotton seed 
was sown broadcast and not planted in rows as 
is the case in the Southern States. The rudest 
and most primitive implements were employed. 
As well as they knew the Russians have stimu- 
lated the cotton growing industry, but introduced 
nonew machinery and adhered to the old methods 
of culture. Consequently, the produetion of the 
staple underwent no improvement until the intro- 
duction of American methods. The native cotton 
of Central Asia inferior in grade, but when 
grown from American seed compares very favor- 
ably with the cotton grown in this country, espe- 
cially the upland short staple cotton whieh ap- 
pears best adapted to the soil and climate of the 
region. The climate of the Asiatic cotton belt is 
not unlike that of the Southern States, the seasons 
being about the same. except that the summers 
are somewhat shorter and the winters a few 
degrees colder. 

The two young Russians were apt pupils, but the 
natives learn very slowly, yet in the course of 
time the American methods of raising cotton will 
supersede the primitive methods formerly in 
vogue in the cotton belt of Central Asia. It will, 
however, be many years before the natives can be 
induced to abandon their rude and unsatisfactory 
implements and use the improved modern tools 
with which the Southerners make their crops. 
The production of cotton in Central Asia will 
never attain unusually large proportions. The 
population of the cotton area is exceedingly 
dense. The land is, therefore, too much in demand 
for residence to be taken up in vast cotton plan- 
tations. There never will be any competition be- 
tween Central Asia and the Southern States of 
America in producing the cotton supply of the 
world. There is not even a likelihood of sufficient 
eotton being produced to supply the Russian 
spinners, who have to eall upon the South and 
Egypt to supply the deficiency. 

The Asiatic cotton is cleaned by American gins, 
and baled by American presses, the Russians 
having displayed no inventive ability that will 
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able them to surpass the work of these Ameri- 
t inventions. The Russian cotton bales are 
smaller than those of America, and weigh only 
250 pounds. They are, therefore, more easily 
handled than the bulky packages in which Ameri- 
an cotton is put up and shipped. The Russians 
observe great care and neatness in putting the 
staple upon the market, burlap cloth being 
used to cover the bales instead of jute, and the 
entire package is covered, the edges of the bales 
impossible for 
th Therefore, 
their cotton reaches the market in a much cleaner 
ondition than the American staple. 

E. O. EDWARD, Samarcand, Russia. 





being sewed together, making it 
» vegetable tleece to become soiled. 


—_ 
From the West Coast of Norway. 
Nearly the whole west coast of Norway consists 
of nothing but mountains upon mountains, with 
precipices mostly to the west. Long and narrow 








tains where the feet hardly find a support, and 
risk of life accompanies every step, and where 
disasters are by no means seldom. Here bunch by 
buneh is gathered until a bundle inclosed in a net- 
work sack is made up and precipitated to the 
valley below. Often the laborer spends whole 
weeks haying on the slopes, carrying with him his 
provisions for the whole time, and spending the 
nights under any sheltering rock. In the illustra- 
tion herewith are seen two men, who have left 
their distant farm home in the morning, in a boat, 
and will return with a cargo of grass at night. 
W. D. KROHN, Bergen, Norway. 


ee 
Land Cheaper than Fertilizers. 

Perhaps no one thing is of so much importance 
to successful farmers as fertilizers. Every farmer 
knows that his land is not producing near 
what it ought. The average farmer can manure but 
three or four acres yearly, hence it is along time in 
getting around the farm and those fields farthest 














not for higher prices, but would like to see the day 
when lamb would be as cheap as pork, and the 
price of all kinds of labor reduced to proper rela- 
tive values. 
J. E. DUBOIS, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
ee 

Fruits, Potatoes, Winds and Earthquakes. 

Sonoma County, California, lying near the coast, 
always gets plenty of rain when the back counties 
are suffering with drought. Our fields, orchards 
and vineyards are flourishing. Most of the farms 
here are devoted to smail fruits, and contain five, 
seven, ten, fourteen or twenty-five acres. These 
small farms, well tilled, and having a good assort- 
ment of fruit, always bring in a good income; if 
peaches fail, as they did last year, then apples 
bring a good price; English gooseberries do well, 
at eight cents per pound. One-fourth of an acre 
will yield forty dollars worth of berries. 
are an important part of our products; to see the 
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NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


fiords penetrate the land. Flat fields are rather 
the exception, and even where they exist their 
extent is very limited; but wherever a mower or 
other implement can be used to advantage it will 
be met with. But, as says the German author, 
Krauss, in his work, “ From the Baltie to the North 
Cape, ithas been a thousand years struggle for 
the people to gain a foothold on the-narrow shores 
of the fiords and in the precipices of the glens.”’ 
At a height of *2,500 feet there are large table- 
lands with abundance of grass where thousands of 
cattle pass the summer under the care of women, 
who at the same time are engaged in butter- and 
cheese-making. These pastures are often far dis- 
tant from the farms, and not rarely two or more 
days are spent in bringing the cattle to these 
lands. In the autumn the products are carried on 
horseback to the farms, where the home people 
are busy the whole season from dawn to sunset 
with making hay, of which much is needed during 
the long winters. It is then a struggle for exist- 
ence. The grass is hand-mowed, and very often it 
has to be gathered in places high up in the moun 
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away fare the worst. Yet it is sometimes asserted 
that it is comparatively an easy matter to raise a 
maximum crop upon any soil, but even here dis- 
cretion seems to be the better part of wisdom. 
Risk and all considered, will it pay? .This is the 
question. In truek farming I can easily produce 
more than I can sell without any. serious labor, 
but with an outlay for fertilizers at fifty-five dol- 
lars per ton. Land in this county ean be bought 
at from twenty to forty dollars per acre, and very 
good land too. It would bea rare sale when a farm 
sold so that an acre would equal in value one ton 
of any standard commercial fertilizer. I believe 
it to be for my interest to-day to buy land at these 
figures and stock with sheep. ‘Use it exclusively 
for that purpose, winter them on the home farm, 
and let commercial fertilizers alone except in 
small quantities. Or turn one-half ‘of our land 
into pasture and use the remainder. Clover hay 
ean be raised upon any upland farm at five dollars 
per ton. Timothy is a market hay, and the most 
of the men who attempt to raise it for market will 
find themselves growing poorer every year. I cry 
' 








. ness, interest, and the range of its topics. 


loads and loads go Dy one would think the 
whole of the United States were to be supplied. 
Some farmers turn their attention exclusively to 
the poultry business—where it is well understood 
the returns are very satisfactory. One man, having 
a poultry ranch of ten acres, reports a net gain of 
six hundred dollars per year. We have a fine 
market for everything we raise, being only fifty 
miles from San Francisco. Now, just to give the 
picture proper shading, I will add that we have 
plenty of fog and wind and occasionally an earth- 
quake. M. E. H., Petaluma, Cal. 


—————_—___—-—— 


A Manual of Country Life. — The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has increased steadily in useful- 
The 
annual volume is a manual of country life. 

2 REV. L. H. BAHLER, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Nothing Can Fill Its Place.—The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST occupies a place in a farmer's 
family that no other paper can fill. We cannot get 
along without it. 

C. H. RANDOLPH, Snohomish Co., Wash. 
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In European Russia there are beet sugar 
factories. 

One-seventh of the landowners in Great Britain 
are women. 

Phylloxera in New Zealand is alarming the fruit- 


growers there to a considerable degree. 





There is a pear orchard or garden in Jers 
Channel Islands, containing 60,000 pear trees. 

In 1888-89 there were 12,886 acres of vineyards in 
Victoria, Australia, and 1,209,H2 gallons of wine 
were produced. 

According to the last census Caleutta, the 
eapital of India, is inhabited by 30,400 Christians of 
all nationalities. 

A mahogany tree lately cut in Honduras made 
three logs, which it is reported were sold in Europe 
and brought $11,000. 

In 1873 there were not 150,000 acres of orchard in 
Great Britain; now there are 202,305, and the or- 
chard area inecreases yearly. 

The United Planters’ Co., of Ceylon (Limited), has 
started with a capital of $1,250,000. It has acquired 
10,000 aeres of tea at different elevations. 

India raises one bushel of wheat per head of her 
population, the United States over seven bushels 
per head, and South Australia nineteen bushels. 

Of 600,000 foreigners in the Argentine Republic 
there are said to be 280,000 Italians, 150,000 French, 
100,000 Spaniards, 40,000 English, and 20,000 Germans. 

Forty millions of humming birds, sunbirds, ori- 
oles, gulls, sea birds, wax-wings, birds-of-paradise, 
and ftly-catchers are annually used in decorating 
women’s hats. 

A Cheviot ewe in Dumfries, Scotland, gave birth 
to five lambs in May. Three other ewes in the 
flock have dropped triplets which makes fourteen 
lambs to four ewes. 

The saltest body of water known is the Lake of 
Urumia, in Persia, situated more than 4,000 feet 
above sea level. The water contains nearly twen- 
ty-two per cent of salt. 

The flax crop of Ulster, Ireland, is reported as 
looking well. The acreage is probably twenty-five 
per cent less than lass season, although in some 
districts the usual amount has been planted. 

A case of rare occurrence recently happened in 
England. <A heifer that was twin with a bull 
dropped a bull calf at fullterm. What makes the 
ease more remarkable is that this heifer was from 
a cow that was also a twin. 

In New South Wales, and in some other parts of 
Australia, ‘foul brood” is becoming the bane of 
bee-keepers. An act of Parliament has been passed 
by the putting into force of which it is hoped that 
the disease may be stamped out. 

Farmers around Liverpool, England, complained 
bitterly of the enormous quantity of potatoes sent 
in from Ireland during May. The shipments were 
said to exceed any ever made at that season of the 
year. Even many of Mr. Balfour’s seed potatoes 
were sent over. 

Over one million acres more of wheat were sown 
in the Punjab, India, than last year, and the yield 
will reach sixteen million bushels. The increase 
in the area is almost entirely on unirrigated lands. 
There was an abundance of rain which helped the 
late sowed grain. 

Plinlimmon, the St. Bernard, is the biggest dog 
known. At the Birmingham show, England, on 
the morning of judging, November 27, 1886, he 
weighed 214 pounds. He stands thirty-five inches 
high at the shoulder. He was sold in 1888 to J. K. 
Emmett, of Albany, N. Y., for $5,000. 

The 
about 


Sahara, the largest desert in the world, is 
3000 miles in length, in average breadth 
about 900 miles, and a total area of about 2,000,000 
square miles. Parts of it could be made very pro- 
ductive if a liberal supply of water for irrigating 
purposes were secured by means of artesian wells. 

Crows have done much damage to the crops in 
Marigny —Champigny, France. It is estimated 
that they eat from forty to sixty percent. of the 
seeds sown, great quantities of young 
plants when just coming up. In winter they go 
for the corn stacks and do more damage than 
rabbits. 


besides 


The population of the Caucasus is estimated at 
6.171.400, of whem 1,217,400 are Mongols, mainly 
Tartars. Of the whites, 1,854,000 belong to the 
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native Caucasian races, 41,000 are Semites, mostly 
Jews; the remaining 3,059,000 are Aryans, almost 
all groups being represented. The Russians num- 
ber nearly 2,000,000. 

A good quality of cotton is being grown in the 
Valley of the Jordan, and Palestine bids fair to 
become a strong competitor with other cotton-pro- 
ducing countries for the supply of the European 
markets. It is thought that with the opening of 
the Holy Land by railroads a large area of land 
will be devoted to cotton where in olden times it 
was successfully produced. 

The chief industry of the Amazon Valley, one of 
the richest and largest in the world, being about 
2,000 miles long, is rubber-gathering. This indus- 
try, Which is quite remunerative, keeps the greater 
part of the native population at the margins and 
in the swamps, tapping the trees, where malaria 
and fever sweep them off. But the work is said to 
pay immensely for the labor and risk. 

The recent harvest weather on the west coast of 
North Island, New Zealand, has been the worst on 
record. Roughly speaking the whole of the grain, 
hay, and grass seed on the coast has been ruined. 
The losses on potatoes are great, and peas have 
done badly. Besides causing the farmers heavy 
loss, the adverse season will be a severe blow to 
the laborers who depend on harvest wages. 

in India the flaxseed grown up to the altitude of 
6000 feet is oil yielding. Much has been done by 
the Indian government to foster flax culture 
among the peasantry, but with little success. Jute 
holds the place of flax in popular favor. The 
great enemy of the flax plant in India is the rust 
(Velampsora lini). The flax fiber, seed, and oil are 
so little in favor that the bulk of them is exported. 

The plan of the Fresh Food and Frozen Storage 
Co., Which does an immense business in Melbourne, 
Australia, now is to establish creameries in all the 
good dairying districts in the country. The share- 
holders are expected to take up so many shares, 
and supply the milk from 250 cows, or more if they 
ean, all the year round. The milk is to be treated 
at the creameries, and the cream is to be sent on 
to Melbourne for conversion into butter. 

Waste sawdust aud shavings are being utilized 
by Mons. Calmant, of Paris, France, for the pro- 
duction of fine vegetable charcoal, Which is in- 
tended to be used for the removal of the unpleas- 
ant flavor in the common French wines, andas a 
filtering medium in distilleries, where it is said to 
be capable of filtering forty times its volume of 
aleohol, whereas the ordinary vegetable charcoal 
of commerce filters less and costs very much more. 

A large body of water has been discovered at El 
Golea, in the Sahara Desert, about one hundred 
and twenty feet below the surface. It throws up 
nearly forty gallons a mintte at present, and it is 
expected that the volume will be much greater 
when more perfect access to the water is attained. 
The discovery is regarded of hfgh importance, as 
this is the first time that water has been found in 
the Sahara at such a slight depth underground. 

Artesian well boring is a new industry in the 
Republic of Nicaragua. The usefulness of these 
wells cannot be caleulated. Every year thousands 
of cattle die for want of water. Agriculturists in 
general, and coffee - planters especially, suffer 
much for this necessary. Only very few coffee 
planters have water sufficient to wash their ber- 
ries, and washed coffee brings always from three 
to four cents more in the market than unwashed. 

It is stated that Dr. Lehner, of Augsburg, 
Germany, has solved the problem of manufactur- 
ing artificial silk. The fabric is said to be superior 
in luster to natural silk, and eannot be distin- 
guished from it; and that a limited company is to 
be constituted to work the invention. If this is 
true, and is found to be thoroughly practicable 
after a fair trial, it will revolutionize the whole in- 
dustry of producing and manufacturing raw silk. 


The sugar plantations existing in the agricul- 
tural towns of Santiago, Miraflores, Todos Santos, 
San José and others, have for years been unprofita- 
ble to the owners on account of the paucity of the 
local demand. The lands cultivated for this pur- 
pose are extremely productive, and the planters 
are now buoyant with hopes, owing to the fact that 
under the new American tariff they will readily 
find in the United States a reliable market for 
their sugar. 

The lambing season at the north of Scotland was 
an unusually good one. The weather was very 
cold, but free from wet, which is worse on the 
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lambs than the cold. The grass was not as good 
as usual in the early spring, but the ewes and 
lambs were in a very healthy condition. Little or 
no profit was made from feeding sheep during the 
winter, because of the high price at which they 
were bought in the fall and the low price of wui- 
ton in the spring. 

Pleuro-pneumonia seems to be quite prevalent 
in Great Britain. Twenty-seven fresh outbreaks 
were reported to the Board of Agriculture for 
the four weeks ending April 25. Of these, tive 
were in England, eight in Seotland, and fourteen 
in Ireland. On one farm in the Whitby district, 
England, twenty head of valuable eattle 
killed recently by order of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Other animals on neighboring farms were 
also killed and buried. 

Over 30,000 head of neat eattle and 5,000 horses 
and mules died of starvation and pestilence last 
year on the lower Amazon, above the delta. The 
annual floods were higher than usual, and the 
small farmers owning the animals could not afford 
to hire tugboats and barges to transport them from 
the narrow ridges between the numerous channels 
of the river, on which the stock was so unex pect- 
edly imprisoned, to the upland ten miles or more 
back from the valley proper. 

The Columbian government imposes the follow- 
ing enormous duties on American goods: Liquors 
of all kinds, five cents per pound; salt, one and a 
half cents; tobaccoof all kinds, whether for chew- 
ing or smoking, ten cents; salted beef, pork, and 
pigs’ tongues, five cents. These import duties are 
on gross weight, and seriously affeet American 
producers and manufacturers. Cocoanuts, ba- 
nanas, India rubber, ivory nuts, and South Ameri- 
“an wood and shells all go to the United States free, 
and they are the only products of the country. 

In India rice is planted and reaped each month 
of the year. The staple crop, however, is sown 
from April to June, transplanted from June to Au- 
gust and gathered from November to January. 
Sincerice is almost the only food of millions of the 
inhabitants, and as there is an export duty on it, 
comparatively little goes to foreign countries, and 
yet the amount exported in 1889 was 22,768,229 ewt., 
and in 1892, 26,774,251 ewt. Reports are not fullas to 
the acreage devoted to rice culture, but the returns 
already show 37,487,393 acres devoted to rice alone. 

In Siam the milling and export of rice gives a 
larger return of profit for the capital invested than 
any other industry. At present there are in Bang- 
kok twenty-three steam rice mills, of which seven- 
teen are in the hands of Chinese. Eight new 
Chinese mills were erected in 1889 and two British. 
During 1890 two new mills were erected and three 
more are being built. Many of the mills are lighted 
by electricity, and employ two sets of men, being 
thus enabled to run day and night. The most 
modern machinery is in use, and, although the 
majority of the owners are Chinese, and very close 
in business matters, yet they hire the very best 
European engineers. 


were 


The corner stone for a new college of agriculture 
was laid not long since at Mildura, on the river 
Murray, Australia. It is one of the irrigation colo- 
nies, founded three or four years ago by Chaffey 
Brothers, and the college is to be called Chaffey 
College in honor of them. It is the most richly 
endowed college in Australia, and the lands com- 
prise 16,666 acres, with water privileges. The 
initial price was one hundred dollars per acre 
but much of it has since doubled in value, and 
before twenty years it will probably be worth five 
million dollars. Irrigation will play an important 
part in the future of Victoria, and this college will 
afford facilities for instruction in the constructing 
of irrigating canals and works. 

Lower California, an immense territory of 26,12, 
square miles, contains only 21,000 inhabitants, of 
which perhaps 1000 are foreign. As yet it has no 
telegraphs or eables, and sometimes it is an en- 
tire month without receiving news from the out- 
side world. This territory has long been noted for 
the variety of dyes which it produces, such as or- 
chilla weed, etc., but the tovote tree bark, recently 
discovered, has come into great demand, and sev- 
eral large shiploads have been exported to Europe. 
As yet there seems to be but little demand for the 
article in the United States, although it is cheaper 
than orchilla and other dyes, producing in its nat- 
ural state a dark red color, which is quite indeli- 
ble. It is now collected and sold in the market of 
La Paz at $1.00 to $1.50 per one hundred pounds, 
and the supply seems to be enormous. 
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SCIENCE IN KARMING. 


The Father of the Farmers’ Institutes. 

Robert Clark Kedzie, an engraving of whom is 
presented herewith, was born at Delhi, N. Y., 
January 28, 1823. His early training was gained 
in the public schools of his native town, and filled 
with a determination to gain a thorough education 
he started for Oberlin College with little more 
funds in sight than were required to scantily 
furnish his humble room. But through those hard 
and honorable ways known only to the needy and 
persevering student he finished the course in 1847. 
Four years later he was graduated with high 
honors from the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and for the subsequent ten 
years practiced his profession in Central Michigan. 
During the Rebellion Dr. Kedzie served his coun- 
try as surgeon of the Twelfth Michigan Infantry, 
and in 1863 was appointed to the chair of chemistry 
in the Michigan Agricultural College, an important 
position which he still fills with great distinction. 
Along various lines, but particularly that of agri- 
cultural chemistry, Dr. Kedzie has made many 
valuable discoveries that at once proved of great 
practical value. He was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the present thorough methods of 
inspecting commercial fertilizers, which are saving 
millions of dollars annually to the crop growers. 
His investigations upon the comparative values of 
varieties of wheat for flour; the exposure of light- 
ning rod swindles; and the dangerous nature of 
arsenical wall papers are a few of the many lines 
of his investigations that have brought untold 
benefits to the farmers and others. Dr. Kedzie is 
seareely less favorably known for his victories 
over dishonest illuminating oil companies, by 
which through his inventions of testers, exposures 
and laws passed and enforced, comparative safety 
was secured to the consumers. Much of his thought 
has been eoneerning matters that pertain to the 
better health of the people, such as foods, waters 
and ventilation of buildings, and he has been 
president of various State and national health 
associations. 

It is, l. owever, as a teacher, in its broadest sense, 
that Dr. Fedzie is best known. For twenty-eight 
years he has occupied his present important pro- 
fcessorship in the leading agricultural college in 
America, and has trained up a large number of 
young men who now occupy high places in the 
educational field or as investigators in the experi- 
ment stations. His work of instruction by lectures 
has by no means been confined to college walls, 
and itis to his far-sightedness of and deep sym- 
pathy with the needs of the farmer that he has 
won the enviable title from the people of “the 
father of the farmers’ institutes.’”’ Dr. Kedzie is 
both broad and benevolent; uncompromisingly 
honest himself, he shows no quarter to those 
who are otherwise. Naturally large hearted and 
sympathetic, his own early struggles only served 
to bring him into closer accord with the working 
classes, and while he has held the highest offices 
in mary scientific societies, Dr. Kedzie has never 
lost sight of the practical man, and particularly 
the farmer. It has always been his delight to 
have his labors count for the good of others, and 
in this generous spirit he will reap a great reward. 

—-— 
Gleanings from the Bulletins, 


COLORADO, No. 15, pages 24. Two insect pests, 
namely the codlin moth and the grapevine leaf 
hopper, are treated and the methods for destroying 
them given, as also the machines best adapted to 
the application of the insecticides. 

DELAWARE, No. 11, pages 14. In soil and crop 
tests the main thought was to study methods. 
The corn experiments, for example, demonstrate 
that large excesses of the highest grade of plant 
food can be used without results even on fields 
prepared and cultivated with special care. Thus 
the peach tree tests show that results on one farm 
cannot with certainty be applied to a distant or- 
chard. This is still further shown by the tomato 
experiments. 

MARYLAND, No. 11, pages 38. In the extensive 
experiments with tomatoes it was found that the 
yield ranged from two to twenty tons, the best 
being from the Ignotum. The greater the number 
of cells in the fruit the greater the percentage of 
solid flesh. Pot-grown plants exceeded trans- 
planted plants in fruit, and yielded double the 
others in the first month. Tomatoes should be well 
manured but not grown in the same soil year after 





year. Nitrate of soda is particularly valuable for 
tomatoes, but it is best to use two kinds of fertil- 
izers. Thus phosphoric acid alone is of little 
effect, but nitrate of soda and muriate of potash 
together are highly recommended. Tomatoes do 
not remove as much plant food from the soil as 
most farm crops, and the refuse from a crop of to- 
matoes contains a large amount of fertilizers. This 
should be evenly spread and plowed under. 
MISSOURI, No. 14, pages 36. This bulletin is de- 
voted to results of experiments with corn. The 
late maturing sorts were best. Fermented manure 
gave better results the first year than unfer- 
mented, and less effect the second season. Manure 
plowed under gave best results. No benefit came 
from salt, lime, or land plaster. No results with 
commercial fertilizers warrant the use of these ma- 
nures. Shallow is better than deep plowing. When 
planted three feet nine inches each way there is 
no difference with two, three, or four grains in 
each hill. Shallow tillage gave a large excess over 
deep culture. A light mulch of sand, earth, or 
chaff, and no culture gave as large a yield as the 
thoroughly tilled areas. Tile drainage it was 
shown was not in all seasons an advantage. 
MICHIGAN, No. 73, pages 16. Kerosene emulsion 
is recommended for a large number of insects. 
The formula employed is one quart soft soap, one 
pint of kerosene, and two quarts of water. This 
mixes the oil permanently so that it will never 
separate and will emulsify with cold water. 
Among the insects treated in this bulletin are the 
grape phymatodes and several new species of 
insect pests which are described technically. 
MICHIGAN, No. 74, pages 8. The foot-rot of sheep 
receives treatment. There are two forms of the 
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malady, one contagious and the other sporadic. 
Treatment for the latter consists in cleansing the 
feet, applying butter of antimony, and keeping the 
afflicted animal clean and wellfed. The contagious 
form is caused by a specific poison, and spreads 
rapidly, the period of incubation being about six 
days. Care should be taken to not admit newly- 
purchased sheep to fields until assured that they 
are free from the disease. The afflicted ones should 
be kept by themselves and treated with proper 
remedies. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, No. 14, pages 8. <A series of 
don’ts sums up this bulletin upon ensilage in dairy 
farming. Don’t say you ‘can’t afford a silo.” 
Don’t wait until another year. Don’t waste money 
on stone, or cement—a wooden silo is better. Don’t 
believe silage is too watery to be of value. Don’t 
plant Western corn but some sort that will yield 
ears. Don’t forget that ensilage doubles the supply 
of fodder. Finally, don’t throw the bulletin aside. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, No. 13, pages 12. Under the 
effect of foods upon butter the following indica- 
tions are seen: Hardness of butter depends much 
more upon character of food than nutritive ratio. 
Ensilage produces a softer butter than hay, while 
cottonseed meal gives a hard butter. . The melting 
point of butter fat is not a good index of the com- 
mercial hardness of butter, for there is no definite 
relation between melting point and hardness. 
Volatile acids decrease and hardness increases as 
the period of lactation advances. 

NEW JERSEY, No. 79, pages 20. The experiments 
with tomatoes for 1890 verify the results obtained 
the year before, namely, that nitrate of soda is a 
profitable fertilizer for tomatoes. While increasing 
the yield it did not do so at the expense of matu- 
rity when used in small quantities,or large amounts 
in two applications, but results were otherwise 








when there was a single application of a large 
quantity. Therefore, the best effect of the appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda was dependent upon the 
method of application and the presence in the soil 
of a full supply of the other food elements. 

NEW JERSEY, No. 80, pages 32. The best results 
in using fertilizers on potatoes were secured 
when the chemical manures were used in connec- 
tion with barnyard manure. Kainit was less effect- 
ive than either muriate, Or sulphate of potash, and 
sulphate did not produce larger yields than muri- 
ate. Nitrate of soda did not prove a valuable fer- 
tilizer for potatoes. Potash influences the compo- 
sition of potatoes, and the sulphate in this respect 
is the most valuable. The best time to apply 
nitrate of soda to wheat is in the spring, after the 
plants have a fair start, and in amounts from one 
to two hundred pounds per acre. 

NEW YORK (Geneva), No. 29, pages 20. The results 
of feeding experiments with fowls indicate that 
for laying eggs Indian corn can be fed in large 
quantities, but that the large breeds do not bear 
the high.corn ration as well as the smaller breeds. 
Exhibition stock require a highly nitrogenous ra- 
tion. Breeding stock demand a varied ration. 


NORTH CAROLINA, No. 77, pages 10. Peavine ma~ 
nure for wheat is the cheapest and most effect- 
ive of all fertilizing applications. In 1889 the 
average increase due to peavines was ten bushels, 
and in 1890 sixteen bushels. 


OHIO, No. 1 (Vol. 4), pages 36. In the experiments 
with corn it is again shown that more and better 
grain can be raised where the stalks average 
twelve inches apart than when separated a less or 
a greater distance; hills or drills do not matter. 
The results of four years’ testing fail to show any 
marked difference in yield from seed taken from 
any particular locality. on the cob. There are 
some advantages in shallow culture. The use of 
commercial fertilizers on corn at present prices is 
likely to result in loss. A list of the best sorts of 
corn is given. 
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TENNESSEE, No. 2, pages 22. From results of ex- 
periments with peanuts it is considered that the 
best fruit is to be obtained only by careful atten- 
tion to details, such as selection of seed, prepara- 
tion of soil, and good culture. The peanut is one 
of the richest vegetable foods known. The hulls 
are of very little value as a fertilizer, but the hay 
is about equal to clover, particularly for cattle. A 
moderate use of commercial fertilizers is profita- 
ble, and experiments with manures should be 
made to determine what and how much plant food 
it is wise to apply. 


VIRGINIA—NoO. 9, pages 18. By means of several 
engravings this bulletin shows how to produce, 
set out and care for tomato plants. Transplanting 
plants, at least once, is strongly recommended, as 
by this means the root system is made stronger 
and productiveness and earliness are enhanced. 
In the field make furrows at proper distances, 
place the plants against the straight side and 
cover with a hoe. The Early Jersey is considered 
the best early sort, and of the “ tree”’ varieties the 
Dwarf Champion has particular value. Of the 
large fruited sorts the Ignotum is recommended 
and the Golden Sunrise of the yellow sorts. Among 
the new introductions Prelude and Matchless are 
the most promising. 


WISCONSIN, No. 27, pages 16. Some of the con- 
clusions from feeding whey are as follows: Pigs 
could not be maintained on whey alone, but whey 
added to cornmeal and shorts produced a marked 
saving in grain for a given gain. This was true up 
to ten pounds of whey to one of grain. It was 
found that 760 pounds of whey saved 100 pounds of 
the cornmeal and shorts mixture. Whey, there- 
fore, on this basis is worth eight cents per hundred 
pounds. Shorts, pea meal, and oil meal, or like 
feed, should be mixed with whey, the proportion 
increasing as the animal approaches maturity. 


WEST VIRGINIA—NO. 12, pages 12. Weeds have 
occupied the attention of the station considerably, 
and particularly the Canada thistle, which is illus- 
trated by two full page photo engravings. The 
order is to cut and destroy all plants like the 
pictures. 

A Delightful Companion. —I have fowad the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to be a delightful and 
instructive companion for many years. If neces- 
sary, my family and I would cheerfully make a 
real sacrifice before we would be deprived of this 


valuable magazine. 
MRS. MAGGIE E. MILTON, Marion Co., Ky. 
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Power from Aluminum.—H., Salem, N.C.: When 
we obtain power from asteam engine or from a bat- 
tery it is produced by the consumption of fuel of 
some kind. In the battery the fuel is a metal 
which is consumed by means of acids or other 
chemical solutions. Under the boiler of the steam 
engine coal is the substance consumed, and we use 
oxygen of the air forthe purpose. While electri- 
city is somewhat more economically produced 
from a given weight of metal than steam power 
from coal, yet the cost of the materials is so much 
greater that there is no comparison as regards the 
commercial results. Even if iron could be used in 
a battery it would show a cost of at least two cents 
per pound, as against coal at four pounds for one 
cent, and to burn the iron we should be obliged to 
use some chemical, which would. still further in- 
erease the cost, while we burn the coal with air, 
which costs us nothing. At the present time the 
only metal practically used in batteries is zine, 
which costs at the least market price in quantities 
from six to eight cents per pound. In other words 
the fuel for the battery is twenty-'our times as 
expensive as the fuel for the engine. If aluminum 
were the metal consumed its cost would be reck- 
oned by dollars instead of pennies. 





Good and Bad Dogs.— Emery P. Robinson, 
Shelby Co., Ohio, writes us: Allow me to thank 
you for publishing George A. Stockwell’s able de- 
fense of dogs. Some editors of agricultural and 
religious journals are fanatics on the dog question 
and print every bad act of dogs about which they 
ean learn, and allow no good word to come into 
their columns in defense of these noble animals. 
Some of them even advocate the most inhuman 
practices in respect to dogs. Dogs, like men, have 
faults, and in both the trouble is largely in the 
education. 


Indelible Ink.—W. H. Littlejohn, Grand Rapids 
Co., Mich.: An indelible stencil ink, if for general 
marking, is not difficult to make if we donot insist 
too strictly upon our definition of “indelible.” If 
it means that the marking must resist rain and 
the ordinary wear and tear to which it may be ex- 
posed upon a box, then the result is easily obtained 
by adding a little linseed oil to the mixture of tur- 
pentine and lampblack which is commonly used 
for the purpose. If the ink must be still more 
durable the proportion of oil must be increased, 
and some “dryer” added. This is practically a 
black paint, such as would be used for outdoor 
work, but with a rather large proportion of dryer. 
The latter is necessary in order to make the ink 
dry as quickly as possible. Unfortunately the 
faster it dries the less durable itis. Black asphal- 
‘tum varnish, thickened with a little powdered 
color till it has the right body could be used for 
some purposes to good advantage. For marking 
clothes the best way to get a good ink is to buy it. 
There are plenty of recipes to be had, but unless 
one has scales and grain weights, and is accus- 
tomed to putting up prescriptions, or to chemical 
manipulations, it would not be easy to prepare an 
ink from a recipe. The basis of most of these inks 
is nitrate of silver. 





Dutch Standard for Sugars.—E. W., Dawson Co., 
Neb.: The so-called Dutch standard by which the 
purity of sugars is sometimes determined is a 
color test, or series of color tests, prepared and 
sent out by the German government. The color is 
produced by the use of a certain quantity of cara- 
mel foreach number. We have been informed that 
nothing commonly sold is as dark as No. 16. About 
New York nothing is usually found in the groceries 
which is darker than ordinary manila wrapping- 
paper, and many of them do not keep anything 
which would not pass for white. 





Preservation of Posts.—George A. Hall, Paul- 
ding Co., Ohio: It is somewhat difficult to say 


whether tar, or charring forms the best preserva- 
tive for oak posts that are to be put three feet into 
the ground. The tar has some advantages, if put 








on thick, in keeping out the water. Charring until 
the outside becomes a mass of charcoal is good, 
because the charcoal is antiseptic. It of itself 
prevents decay, and is practically indestructible. 
If the posts could be charred in such a way that 
the charcoal was continuous, and the wood did not 
show through at any point, it would be one of the 
most satisfactory methods for protection. To keep 
the earth from actual contact with the end grain 
of the wood it might be well, if the posts are 
round, to put an old tin can over the end of each 
post after it had been tarred or burned. There 
seems to be a question of the soil as well as of 
timber and of the method of preserving. In some 
situations six or seven years is a guod old age 
for a post, while in others it may last a life- 
time. On the score of economy we should incline 
tocharring. Unfortunately the best processes for 
preserving wood are not sufficiently cheap or 
certain to enable them to be generally introduced. 
The tar for dry wood is as good as anything for 
keeping out moisture. After this has been done 
we must look to the natural durability of the wood 
for the remainder. 





Apple-twig Borer.—S. 8. Mills, Knox Co., Neb.: 
The small, slender dark brown beetle, not quite a 
half-inch long, which bores into the twigs of your 
apple trees, entering just above a bud, eating out 
the pith and soft wood, thus causing many to die 
and break off, is the widely distributed pest known 
as the apple-twig borer, or the Bostrichus bicornis, 
of Weber, and the B. bicaudatus of Say. This insect 
appears to be most abundant in the Western States 
where it attacks not only the apple but the pear, 
peach, cherry, and perhaps other kinds of fruit 
trees. In Colorado, it has of late years been a great 
pest,in the young orchards destroying the young 
growth, giving the trees the appearance of having 
been struck with blight. The only remedy thus far 
discovered is to cut off the infected twigs and burn 
them while the beetles are at work. Sometimes 
two or more beetles will be found in the same bur- 
row, but in most instances there will be only two, 
one of each sex. 





Green Fly. — W. W. C., Montgomery Co., Tenn.: 
The insects infesting your fruit trees are the aphis 
or green fly referred to under the name of “* Apple- 
tree Aphis,” in our answer to another subscriber, 
which see. 





A Sawmill by Horse - Power.—F. S., Poluski 
City, Va.: There is no reason why asmall sawmill 
requiring four- or five-horse power might not be 
driven by horses as well as by asteam engine. In 
the northern part of the United States horse-power 
sawing and threshing machines are in common 
use. It is a well-known fact that to keep a wood- 
saw running a five- or six-horse-power engine is 
required to do the work which two horses on a 
railway horse-power can accomplish. The horses, 
however, cannot keep up their utmost exertion for 
any great length of time. After running their 
heavy sticks for a few minutes they are usually 
obliged to rest. A horse can produce for a few 
minutes a power from two to four times as great as 
he is able to keep up for ten hours. 





The Delaware Strawberry Crop.—This year’s 
strawberry crop has, in several respects, been one 
of the most satisfactory for years. The season in 
the beginning was rather wet, but later was very 
fair, and the berries were shipped in good order. 
The quality, also, was good. Perhaps never before 
in the history of strawberry culture were so many 
large and fine berries shipped. This was due to 
two causes conspiring to the same end. _ First, 
new and large-sized varieties have been intro- 
duced, and taken the place of old and smaller 
ones. Then the culture is much better than in 
former years. It has been fully ascertained that 
there is no pay in poor or indifferent culture. 
Hence, our growers, for their own sakes, cultivate 
well. Fertilizers and high tillage only produce a 
satisfactory return. The reports show that there 
were shipped over the roads of the peninsula 3,550 
earloads, equal to about 24,000,000 quarts. These 
brought on an average ten cents a quart, or $2,400,- 
000. This sum was distributed as near as may be 


thus: The growers received............$960.000. 
The railroad and commission men 960,000. 
MAU MMOES seo csascescnseessecuse= 480,000. 
EME a ciisanvceuresasaasessasaeaeseser $2,400,000. 





Apple-leaf Flea Beetle. — Farmer, Lawrence, 
Kan.: The small green, leaf-eating flea-beetle, 





which you find in such abundance eating the 
leaves of your young root grafied apple trees, is 
known in entomological works as Graptodera foli- 
acea. It belongs to an extensive family of leaf. 
eating beetles, but until within a few years eon- 
fined itself to certain coarse weedy plants, gener- 
ally known as evening primroses; consequently 
attracting but little attention, except by collectors 
of insects. Of late, however, several instances of 
its attacking young apple trees have been reported 
from the West, and, as with most other species of 
leaf-eating insects, spraying with London purple, 
or Paris green has been found the most effica- 
cious insecticide. We would advise giving these 
poisons a trial on your apple trees if the little 
beetles continue their ravages, or should they 
appear another season. 





Bumble or Humble Bees.—Subscriber, Lyons, 
N. ¥.: The large and small bumble bees that you 
notice in your garden and field are of different 
species, for bees, flies, and similar insects do not 
increase in size with age. When they leave the 
pupa, case they are fully developed and do not 
grow afterward. There are many species of the 
bumble bee native of the United States, but as yet 
very little is known of their history or their eco- 
nomic value to the gardener and farmer. There is 
a wide and interesting field open here for some 
young entomologist who might acquire fame and 
honor by giving the world a life history of the 
bumble bees of North America. 





Trees in Pasture. — Walter Clark, Wake Co., 
N. C.: Your twenty-five acres of pasture would 
not only be greatly improved by dotting it over 
with shade trees; think, besides, what a comfort it 
is to horses and cattle to have plenty of shady 
places in which torest. It is cruel to confine ani- 
mals in a field during the hot summer, and con- 
stantly exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. 
Planting English walnuts as you suggest—not only 
for shade but also for profit—is a most excellent 
idea but if you cannot get them of good size to 
start with, plant a few rapid-growing forest trees 
in your pasture to afford shade while the nut trees 
are growing, and when the latter become large 
enough to give the shade needed cut the former 
down for firewood. In addition to the English 
walnuts set out a few shellbarks, hickories, and 
pecans as they make handsome shade trees, and 
these nuts are always in demand and command 
remunerative prices. 





Fowls for Small Yards.—John C. Knox, Henrico 
Co., Va., inquires which of the two breeds, Red- 
caps, or White Langshans, would be the better for 
him to keep in a city yard 15x25 feet in dimensions, 
and what number he could profitably keep in such 
aspace. If the fowls are kept chiefly for eggs the 
Redcaps should be selected, but if it is desired to 
keep them for both eggs and table fowls the Lang- 
shans would be the better breed. In a space of so 
small dimensions, if care is taken to turn over the 
soil two or three times in a season, about eight 
Redeaps or six Langshans could be profitably 
kept. 





Protecting Banks of Streams.—W. R. Smith, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, writes us: Many farms are 
damaged by streams that flow through them. In 
most cases this may be obviated by the use of the 
so-called mattresses. Place straw alone, or brush 
and straw with some willow brush or twigs; begin 
at the upper end and work downward, placing 
butts down streams, mixing in some straw, and 
weighting with stone. Where there are no stone 
strong stakes and gravel will hold until the wil- 
low roots are grown. They will retain the allu- 
vium and protect the bank. This work is first 
done in the spring, and repairs, if necessary, in 
autumn. 





Paint or Whitewash for Barns.—P. B. Palmer, 
Ontario, Canada: There are many recipes for 
paints and whitewashes without oil for barns and 
outbuildings. In the majority of cases the basis is 
lime. The simpler kinds, and those most easily 
and cheaply made, are of course the least durable, 
Their cost, however, is so small, and the ease with 
which they. may be produced in large quantities 
is so great that the simpler and cheaper ones are 
probably the most economical. First in the list 
comes the common whitewash, such as has been 
used in government work for generations. Take 
half a peck of quicklime, slake, and add water to 
make a paste. Pass through a sieve. Then add 
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four quarts of fine salt dissolved in boiling water. 
Some add to this a hot paste made of a pound of 
yiee flour and one-fourth pound of glue, and one- 
fourth pound whiting in five quarts of boiling 
water. After standing for a week it is strained 
and boiled, and put on hot. The lime and salt 
without any of the other ingredients will make a 
good wash fairly durable. The salt combines with 
the lime and forms an insoluble compound which 
does not readily rub off and which stands the 
weather much better than a plain lime wash. It 
must be remembered that the lime alone Ifas a 
great preserving action upon wood, and a board 
once whitewashed is not injured by the weather 
nearly as much as though it had never been pro- 
tected. This protecting action goes on even when 
the original whitewash has entirely disappeared. 
It is not that there is a coat of the whitewash to 
keep out the weather, but the lime appears to tan 
the wood to a,certain extent so that itis better 
able to resist the elements. 





Cement Sidewalks. — L. Bennett, Arapahoe Co., 
Col.: The durability of stone blocks for sidewalks 
where they are made from Portland cement and 
sand depends very much upon the method in 
which the mixing is done. Sometimes fine broken 
stone is added to the composition, in order to re- 
duce the cost and to give a little harder surface to 
resist wear. In handling Portland cement it is 
necessary to use only water enough to moisten the 
material but not to makeit wet. Allowing cement 
to set a trifie and then working or tempering it up 
is fatal to its strength. Too much working, or any 
working after it has begun to set, appears to ruin 
its strength utterly, and to make it crumble by 
exposure to the air. When inexperienced people 
handle cement they commonly fall into two errors: 
Too much water is used, and the cement is worked 
after it has begun to set. 





Spraying Apple Trees.—F. W. Thompson, Oge- 
maw Co., Mich.: When apple trees are sprayed 
with such poisons as Paris green and London pur- 
ple, it is not safe to turn cattle in to pasture 
until after there has been a heavy shower or 
enough rain to wash the poison down into the soil. 
One good shower will usually be sufficient to throw 
the poison down beyond the reach of pasturing 
eattle. The apples on the trees will also be 
washed clean, and should any fall and be eaten by 
cattle there will be little danger of injury, at least 
not from the poisons they retain. There is some 
doubt in regard to the efficacy of such poisons as 
you name for repelling the codlin moth, and we 
would be pleased to have those of our readers who 
spray their trees this season report the results. 





Prunes Dropping.—Louis Rastetter, Allen Co., 
Ind.: When prunes begin to drop from the trees 
while in an immature stage we usually suspect 
the curculio as the cause. But as you are positive 
that those on your trees are not attacked by this 
insect you must necessarily look elsewhere for the 
cause of their dropping. It may be that your 
trees are growing too vigorously or that the cli- 
mate and location are not adapted to the varieties 
you are cultivating, but we are inclined to think 
that insects are at work on the young fruit, per- 
haps the plum-gouger instead of the plum curecu- 
lio. Try throwing dry lime or wood ashes over 
the trees once or twice a week and seeif this will 
not cheek the dropping of the fruit, and then 
examine that which falls for marks of insect ene- 
mies. 

Apple-tree Aphis.—L. P. Hubbard, Fairfield Co., 
Conn.: The minute insects swarming on the apple- 
twigs you send are the Aphis mali, or apple-tree 
louse, or, as sometimes called, green-fly. The 
proximity of the tree to your chicken-yard had no 
influence in the production of these pests, and as 
they are sucking insects, living upon the sap of 
plants, spraying with London purple or similar 
poisons will not kill them. Beetles, grubs, and 
caterpillars have mandibles or jaws with which 
they bite and may be said to chew their food; 
consequently, if poisons are sprinkled over it it is 
taken into their bodies and causes their death. 
But with the sucking insects which include all 
kinds of bugs (Hemiptera) we are compelled to 
employ insecticides that kill through inhalation 
of their fumes or odors. Syringing your apple tree 
with strong tobacco water will kMl the aphis. In 
greenhouses we fumigate with tobacco for the 
same purpose, for green flies are a pest in all con- 
servatories and sometimes they do considerable 





damage to trees in gardens and orchards, espe- 
cially early in the season. 





Think of the Fairs.—Long before the time for 
the fair comes the farmer should lay his plans to 
make an exhibition. He should study the matter 
and determine to take something, if it is not more 
than a fine sample of his pet corn. This corn he 
has developed, the strain differs from all others, 
and now is his chance of showing that he is not only 
alive buta showman. Perhaps some things from 
the garden are worth having others look at; pep- 
pers, pumpkins, plums, parsley, pears, or the like. 
The thought of losing the prize should not be up- 
permost. Help to make the fair large and valua- 
ble. Take an interest, and the day spent at the 
fair will be one of profit because you are a part 
of it. Get something ready for the fair and be 
sure to take it. If you cannot beat your neighbor, 
strive to beat your own record of last year. That 
will mean progress, and success is the twin sister 
of progress. 





The New York State Flower.—The result of the 
vote of the school children last Arbor Day for the 
election of the State flower has been announced 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
294,816 votes were given for the rose, and 206,402 for 
the golden rod, making the majority for the rose 
88,414, thus establishing the rose as the State 
flower of New York. 





Leaves for a Name.—L. A. S., Bremen, Ind.: 
The shrub with these lobed-leaves and small whit- 
ish flowers on a slender peduncle is the maple- 
leaved viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium). The 
fruit is red when first ripe but becomes black 
with age as you describe it. The single leaf you 
send is probably some species of poplar but seems 
to be rather an odd form. Send us a leaf attached 
to a twig in order that we may have an entire leaf 
and a bud to aid us in determining the species. 
The fertile catkins of some of the poplars are 
quite long and you may have referred to them as 
racemes of flowers. 


Temperance Nut.—B. Snyder, Erie Co., Pa.: The 
so-called “temperance nut” is no other than the 
long known cola or gooranut of west tropical 
Africa. The tree producing these nuts is the Cola 
acuminata which attains a height of thirty to forty 
feet in its native country, also in the West Indies, 
where it was introduced many years ago. These 
nuts are held in high estimation among the ne- 
groes, by whom they are used to give strength, 
allay thirst, promote digestion, and stay hunger, 
and are supposed to possess the same properties 
as the coca leaf of tropical America. Recent inves- 
tigations and analysis of this nut in England show 
that the active principle is the same as that found 
in coffee, viz., caffeine; consequently, it is assumed 
that an invigorating temperance drink might be 
made from these nuts, hence, the new name. It 
has also been highly recommended as a remedy 


for sea-sickness. 





Sorrel. —(Rumex Acetosellia) J. B. Bratney, Ran- 
dolph Co., Ill., sends a weed stating that it is new 
in his vicinity and that they fear it is a bad weed. 
The plant in question is the sheep sorrel, a troub- 
lesome weed, at first introduced from Europe. It 
has now extended pretty well all over the country 
and may even be found along the railroads in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, and also on 
the Pacific slope. Thorough and persistent culti- 
vation is the only way to eradicate this pest. 





The Farmer and the Railroad.— President T. 
B. Blackstone, of the Chicago & Alton railroad, 
writes to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: ‘‘In my 
opinion it is wrong to assume, as many persons 
have done, that farmers are the enemies of West- 
ern railroads. Railroad transportation is as neces- 
sary for farmers as it is for all other classes of 
persons. Persons seek by all means which they 
believe honorable to secure such transportation at 
the lowest possible cost to themselves. By reason 
of their numbers they may exert more political 
influence than some others, but I fail to see that 
they are actuated by motives different from other 
classes of railroad patrons. All seek the same ob- 
ject in one way or another.” This is a fair staté+ 
ment of the case in a nutshell. The people who 
eomplain about the “granger’” attacks on the 
railroads like to get their freight and passenger 
transportation as cheap as possible. But if these 
people happen to own railroad stocks or bonds, 
especially if the investment represents more or 





less “water,” they think it dreadful that the 
farmers should combine to secure the same reduc- 
tion they would insist upon if they could. Asa 
matter of fact, the farmer is simply trying to get 
the same rights, privileges and favors that other 
business interests secure. In carrying out this 
idea the farmers may be headstrong and not 
always business-like; but this is not surprising. 
With more experience they will learn the more 
clever ways by which business men manipulate 
finances and get rates down where they want 
them. 


Phil M. Springer.—With the death of Phil M. 
Springer the live stock interests of our country, 
and especially the American Berkshire Associa- 
tion, lose one of their most esteemed and able co- 
workers in their field of labor. As secretary of 
several associations, he made hosts of friends 
through his earnest and faithful devotion to duty, 
and never-failing fidelity to the important trusts 
imposed upon him. His brother, John G. Springer, 
who has served as his assistant during several 
years, succeeds him as secretary of the association. 





American Nurserymen.—At the annual session 
of the American Association of Nurserymen, pre- 
sided over by S. M. Emery, of Lake City, Minn., 
and held at Minneapolis, was attended by fully 250 
members, and proved profitable to all present. 
The report of the secretary showed receipts during 
the year of $1,753.71, and disbursements of $1,273.- 
79. Including the previous balance on hand, there 
is now about $1000 in the treasury. Among other 
business attended to was the drawing up of a reso- 
lution to the directors of the }World’s Columbian 
Exposition, in which it is stated that the classifi- 
cation adopted for the Horticultural subjects of 
that Exposition is faulty and unjust to the horti- 
culturists of the country, and if allowed to stand 
will tend to hinder the success of that department 
of the Exposition. This classification is earnestly 
protested against, and it is urged that it should be 
changed in accordance with the acknowledged, 
reasonable classification accepted by the horticul- 
turists of the world. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: President, J. Van Lindley, Po- 
mona, N. C.; vice-president, W. J. Peters, Troy, 
O.; secretary, Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.; 
treasurer, A. R. Whitney, Franklin Grove, lll.; ex- 
ecutive committee, W. C. Barry, W. J. Heikes, 
G. J. Carpenter. Atlanta, Ga., was selected as the 
place for the next annual session. 





New York State Fair.—The premium list just 
issued by The New York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, for the Fifty-First Annual State Fair, presents 
several new features which show valuable and 
important changes in the prizes offered, the rules 
governing the management of the fair, ete. A 
‘*sweepstakes”’ of fifty dollars for the best Short- 
horn bull of any age, a similar one for the best 
Shorthorn cow of any age, and like offers for each 
breed of cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, is an im- 
portant improvement. Besides this, over three 
hundred new prizes have been added to the list, 
largely in the domestic department,and in all other 
departments third prizes have been added. An- 
other change for which exhibitors in large classes 
will be grateful is the “award of merit.’”’ which 
consists of a certificate issued by the society, show- 
ing the total number of animals exhibited in com- 
petition in each class and age and the comparative 
merit of each of the best five. The location of the 
grounds, with the splendid railroad accommoda- 
tions, the New York Central, West Shore, and Del- 
aware Lackawanna railroads having depots on the 
grounds and the freight tracks extending into the 
grounds for the benefit of exhibitors will all tend 
to make the fair a success. Every effort is put 
forth to make the fair a grand “ Agricultural and 
Mechanical” exhibition of unusual value and 
interest. 





Iron Ore.—B. G. Stauffer, Dauphin Co., Pa.: The 
thin scales mixed with quartz rock are iron, and is 
a variety known as micaceous oxide of iron, or 
specular iron ore. Itis found in the primitive and 
sometimes in quite extensive beds, but usually in 
connection or in the neighborhood of other and 
more valuable varieties of iron ore. An assay of 
such small samples as you have sent us would be 
of no value to you because it might not represent 
the percentage of iron of other specimens gath- 
ered within a few feet. Take samples to some 
practical smelter of iron ores and get his opinion 
of the value of the deposit, for much will depend 
upon its location and extent. 
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The Farmer as a Citizen. 
-— 

The mental life of the American farmer 
was never more active. He is a reader and 
thinker to-day more than ever in his exist- 
ence. Intellectual lethargy is no longer his 
characteristic. Yet the campaign of educa- 
tion has only begun. It is destined to assume 
proportions of great magnitude. Why? Be- 
cause it is a movement among the farmers 
to help themselves—quite a different thing 
from forcing education upon them. 

The Chautauqua plan and the proposed 
University Extension will immensely stimu- 
late and assist the efforts farmers are now 
making through their various orders and 
through the proposed Farmers’ Educational 
Association. So long as this work is kept in 
the farmer’s hands and under his control— 
at his expense and therefore self-supporting 
—it will continue to grow. 

It is but natural that political and financial 
questions should largely occupy the farmer’s 
mind at this time. We are just emerging 
from a period of great agricultural depres- 
sion, during which specially favored inter- 
ests have prospered even more than when 
farmers were making money. As the farmer 
has grown poorer the few. have certainly 
grown richer. The power of accumulated 
wealth, of legalized monopoly, and of politi- 
cal corruption, is stronger to-day than ever, 
and this is saying a good deal. Those who 
are included in these classes have been ex- 
ceedingly disturbed at the progress of the 
farmers’ movement. Their skillfully-devised 
protest, united with instances of hasty and 
ill-advised action on the part of farmers in a 
few States, did much to cause the great body 
of conservative citizens in various occupa- 
tions to also regard the farmers’ movement 
with doubt if not with terror. 

But all this is wearing away. The great 
public, through the medium of the daily and 
weekly press and the reviews, is beginning 
to understand what the farmer desires — 
equality before the law. The farmers, as 
well as the general public, are also begin- 
ning to estimate at their true value the ex- 
travagant ideas advanced by a few wild 
demagogues. The efforts of such men to 
blind the farmers’ eyes and restrict their edu- 
cation on current topics to only side of the 
case, are meeting with the failure character- 
istic of all such attempts in a free country. 
The farmer is thinking for himself as well 
as acting for himself. He may be misled, 


hoodwinked, or bulldozed for a time, but, as . 


one of our contributors well says, the farmer 
is determined to go to the root of these 
matters. 

It is just this determination that makes 
the present movement a campaign of educa- 
cation far beyond the limits originally laid 
down by certain members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. The people will accept the dogma 
of no one man or set of men. The farmer is 


too independent to permit himself to be seri- | 








ously led astray. He is too patriotic a citizen 
to do anything that he thinks will seriously 
impair the welfare of the Nation. 

Yet the farmer is sufficiently independent 
to insist upon reforms that shall equalize 
somewhat the advantages our people enjoy, 
although such reforms must necessarily be 
at the expense of hitherto favored classes or 
individuals. His great work now is to in- 
vestigate and decide just what reforms are 
most needed. Then he has to find out how 


to effect them and how to secure the support | 


of a sufficient majority of his fellows in all 
occupations to compel respect for these 


| demands. 





All this involves public agitation and 
necessitates a scrutiny that must expose 
the weak points and reveal the strong hold 
of all proposed reforms. That the farmer is 
leading in this policy instead of being led 
means a gradual but none the less profound 
change in the administration of government. 
That this change must be for the best, as it 
was a hundred years ago, when the farmers 
of Lexington and Concord rose in their might, 
there can be no question. The precise form 
these influences will take it is now impossi- 
ble to determine. It is probable that the 
presidential campaign of 1892 will be a more 
exciting educator than any in our country’s 
history. That event, however, will probably 
be the beginning of the change rather than 
a great victory for any one of the half- 
dozen parties or influences that are now 
striving for the mastery. 

As the months go by, and a prosperous 
harvest is upon us, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST repeats its assurances uttered nearly 
a year ago to the effect that the present 
movement is destined to make the farmer a 
better citizen, or rather a more active citizen. 





The Colleges and Better Roads. 


seitllpssnine 

The movement toward better roads in this 
country is rapidly taking definite form. One 
of the best suggestions is that made by Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. It was on the motion of Mr. White 
that the trustees of Cornell University, at 
their meeting in June, adopted the following 
declaration and resolutions: 


WHEREAS, The Governors of this and neighbor- 
ing States, as well as various public organizations, 
have called attention to the faulty construction 
and wretched maintenance of the road system of 
these States; and 

WHEREAS, This condition of things is exceed- 
ingly injurious to the commercial, manufacturing, 
and especially to the agricultural interests of the 
country; and 

WHEREAS, The Cornell University recognizes its 
duty under its charter to promote these interests 
by research, experiment, and instruction, 

Resolved, That the Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, the Professor of Agriculture, and the Professor 
of Horticulture in the University be and are hereby 
constituted a committee to prepare a plan (to be 
laid before the Executive Committee at the earli- 
est convenient dav) for gradually bringing the 
roads on the University property in Ithaca into 
thoroughly good condition, using such materials as 
shall be most suitable and economical, preferably 


| those obtained in the neighborhood of the Univer- 


| ing thoroughness and permanence. 


sity, the whole plan to be conducted with strict- 
est regard to economy of construction while secur- 
And that said 
committee also present careful estimates of the 


| cost of various methods of thus reconstructing and 


improving the different lines of communication on 

the University property. ; 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board it will 

be advisable to construct the various roads not all 


upon exactly the same plan, but in accordance 
with such different systems as may have already 





been proved economical and permanent else w here, 
and to keep careful account of the cost of construe- 
tion and maintenance of each. 

Resolved, That when any road shall have been 
constructed as above there shall be placed near it 
at some point within public view, for the informa- 
tion of the public, an inscription giving the cost 
per mile of such road, and that at a later period 
there shall be added to this a statement of the 
average cost of maintenance per mile per year. 

Here is a simple, practical way in which 
our agricultural and mechanical colleges 
may greatly aid and give direction to the 
current endeavor for better roads. It will 
be seen that the plan is a thorougly practical 
and simple one, financially considered. As 
an object lesson, also, it will prove enor- 
mously useful. Wherever a small stretch of 
thoroughly durable and model highway has 
been constructed, under honest management, 
the people for miles have become advocates 
of a Bateat system of road building and man- 

agement. This is one of the most important 
works for our agricultural colleges to under- 
take. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST regards 
these colleges as possessing a far greater 
power for the good of agriculture than has 
yet been apparent. We would have them 
not only a center of learning but also a cen- 
ter of aggressive influence in behalf of better 
methods, not only in the scientific part of 
farming but in the executive work of the 
agricultural industry. The education they 
give should equip men to act—to lead in pub- 
lic matters. There is a great tendency among 
farmers to find fault, but it is difficult to get 
them to unite in an effective attempt to re- 
move the cause of complaint. Just now the 
spirit of organization is abroad, but the 
actual work of the farmers’ orders is too 
commonly confined to agitation of glittering 
generalities. With such scattered forces, the 
farmers find it hard to unite right at home 
in securing better government, or improved 
roads, or co-operative buying and selling. 

Our agricultural colleges ought to make 
themselves centers of power in the right 
direction in all such matters. Their gradu- 
ates should be well instructed in this respect. 
Give these young men the right kind of a 
start and they must develop into leaders— 
not only in thought but in action. It is true 
that the college cannot furnish brains to stu- 
dents, but proper training may wonderfully 
develop any young man’s natural abilities as 
much in affairs of government as in other 
respects. 





A Word to Artists. 

One of the greatest improvements in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of late has been 
the increase in the quality and quantity of 
its illustrations. The present number is par- 
ticularly rich in its art department. 

We are by no means satisfied with this 
progress, substantial though it is. While 
we desire to obtain the best work of profes- 


| sional artists, the AGRICULTURIST is also 
| ambitious to stimulate and develop the artis- 


tic tastes of its readers and to bring out the 
art talent among them that is now latent, or 
rather ynappreciated, because unknown. 

The would-be artist, particularly the 
young man or woman whose talent for 
drawing is new promising but perhaps un- 
developed, as well as the professional art 
world, will await with interest our plan, 
which will be announced in the AMERICAN. 
AGRICULTURIST for September. 
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ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Is the Price of Liberty, and also of ow against Loss 
by Swine Diseases, 


DO NOT WAIT 


Until your Herds are sick—and perchance many are past 
treatment—but use in time 
DR. 


JOSEPH HAAS’ 
| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
my OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 


(Used meagan for 14 years.) 


PREVENTS DISEASE. |ARI ‘ARRESTS DISEASE. 
STOPS COUGH. DESTROYS WORMS. 
PRODUCES PORK. |HASTENS MATURITY. 


—— 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
—_—<___ 


PRICES: 25-lb. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c a pack 
" age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 


Write for Circulars Send 2c stamp for “ Hogology,” a 64- 
page pamphlet on swine. (Meution this paper. } 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


JONES’ SCALES 


[ence BEST — 





——=° FULLY WARRANTEDo= 


pe SCALES $60 FREIGHT 
“>fONESF BINGHAMTON NY 











THE BEST CATTLE PASTENING! 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION| 


Ds only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





aan COTSWOLDS, SOUTH- 

DOWNS, _ OXFORD- 
DOWNS, SHROPSHIRES and‘ MERINO 
ones hag d Lamos of superior breeding. We are 
booking orders now for lambs of the above breeds 
We have also a choice lot of yearlings and two year 
olds to offer. Writ at once for prices and partica- 


lars. 
Ww. ATLES RURPEE & CO 
475 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





D AIR “~~ mag 3 ks —— 
wel Vigo omen HLS MOL AERATOR 
pig of animal or feed, without use 









ASSOCIATION OF ACTING es ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


SIDENT, 
A. REEVES "JACKSON, M. D., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OF Tas UU. S&S. ARAL. 


TREASURER, 
RICHARD J. DUNGLISON, M.D., INCORPORATED 1889. 
oy PA. 

RECORD 
W. THORNTON PARKER, M. D., 
SALEM, MASS. 


ORGANIZED 1888 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER. 


SALEM. MASS., March 28, 1891. 


“When at Stuttgart, Germany, during the winter 1881-82, I was suffering from a severe attack of Bronchitis, which 
seemed to threaten Pneumonia. I met, at the Hotel “Marquardt, Commander Beardslee, of the United States Navy. 
In speaking of my sickness, he remarked, ‘Doctor, you can cure that chest trouble of yours by using an Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster.’ ‘That may be true,’ I answered, ‘but where can I get the plaster?’ ‘Anywhere in the civilized 
world, and surely here in Stuttgart! Whenever I have a cold, I always use one and find relief.’ I sent to the drug store 
for the plaster, and it did all that my friend had promised. Ever since then I have used it whenever suffering from a 
cold, and I have many times prescribed it for patients. 

“The Allcock’s Plaster is the best to be had, and has saved many from severe iliness, and undoubtedly, if used 
promptly, will save many valuable lives. Whenever one has a severe cold they should put on an Allcock’s Plaster 
as soon as possible. It should be placed across the chest, the upper margin ju-t below the neck; some hot beef tea or 
milk will aid in the treatment. 

“This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that term, but a standard preparation of value. The 
government supplies of the U.S. Army and Indian Hospital Stores contain Allcock’s Plasters, and the medical 
profession throughout the world are well aware of their reliability and excellence. 

“T shall always recommend it, not only to break up colds, but as useful in allaying pains in the chest and in the back. 
It is a preparation worthy of general confidence. 











FIRE PROOF. Easily applied by any one. Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Fire and Water Proof Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam '“n 
Boiler Coverings, Liquid Paints, Roof Paints, Roof Cement, Fire Proof Paints, etc 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Sure to live and bear the first season. 

Lovett’s Early.—The best early. Shuster’s 
Gem.—The most valuable midseason sort. Gandy,— 
The latest of all. Dozen = for $2.50; 25 each $4.00; 
50 each $7.00; 100 each $12. 

Beebe.—An extra cg ‘Tost prolific and highly 
flavored new sort. Dozen, $2 50; 25 for $4.00. PARKER 
Earxie, JucUNDA IMPROVED, MippLerFIELp, Doz., $1.00; 
100, $5.00. Bidwell, Bubach, Downing. Crescenr, 
Haverland, Jessie, May King, “Michel’s Early. Mon 
mouth, Parry. | Pea:l, Sharpless, Warfield, Wiles. 
Doz. 50c¢; 100, $2.50. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet giving descriptions and complete in- 
strnctions for culture and management with a colored gt of Lovett’s 
Early, Shuster and Gandy mailed free. The Pampblet gives pricee 
also for Ordinary or Layer Plants and for Trees and Plants of 
Orchard and Small Fruits, Nuts, etc., worthy 
J.T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 
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15,000 POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


25 varieties, celery and cabbage plants. 


Descriptive Tuist Free. 
Address T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y. 
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OLSTEIN FRIESIAN COW 4 years old, and 
her daughter, | year old, a G. G.-Dau’ter of Clothilde 
and Artis, both revisiered. $225 on board cars. 
SPENCER, West Long Branch, N. J. 





The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per 
year. Send onedime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 


Pig 


When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tion the 
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Chesters, Berkshires, oy pos) Hounds, Bea- 
9 gles. Collies, Setters. EO HICKMAN. 
West Chester, Pa. Send pat for Circular. 





If you want to invest in and to WATERPROOF ¥ 

Pl ” eG haew about the best nay!ng industry AD VERS: 
APPLES. at's THE ASSOCI- HAY C 

| 2ATED PINE APPLE GROW- 

| ERS ek! ANY, Dayton, Ohio. Plant Bed Cloth, GAP Rabies Agri- 


cultural Implement Covers, &c. 





° For Circulars and Samples, address 
PAYING THING for Agents is our PHOTO- NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO., 
BEST GRAPH.FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 27 South Street, New York, N. Y. 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. , 2 
©O.P. CORY &CO., 51458 Jefferson St., Chicago 
is cured with the 


THE DIARRHOEA OF CALVES ® sersey'caie 


. Frice 25 and 50 cents, by mail, prepai 
Cus. GoW. HARTSHORNE CO, Columbus, N. J. 








SWARMS-- Send eight 1-cent stamps for a 24- 
“page —., on Taming and Handling 
Bees, or send your address for free samples of bee-veils 
and comb-foundation, and circular of bee-book, smokers, 
advice to beginners, etc., to Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il. 





























ISSUES OK THE DAY. 
The Kansas Idea. 


A. R. MOEBIUS, FINNEY CO., KAN. 
—— 


This farmers’ movement is the outgrowth of the 
unjust burdens borne by the farmers. These are 
high taxes, extortionate transportation rates, usu- 
rious interest and the manipulation of finance and 
of the markets in the interest of the owners of 
gold. The contraction of the currency—refunding, 
resumption, and demonetization of silver — was 
accomplished without consulting the sovereign 
people, who did not even know what was going on. 

The adoption of the gold standard is based upon 
antiquated customs, heathenish superstitions, and 
traditions derived from despotic governments. 
Statistics show that the amount of gold mined 
during the last five hundred years is not enough to 
pay five per cent of the present indebtedness— 
National, State, municipal, individual, and corpo- 
rate—of all nations. To make these debts pwyable 
in gold, and to measure all labor and property by 
the same standard, is as baseless as to compel the 
farmers of Kansas to measure all their grain in 
one thousand half-barrel measures, constructed of 
a scarcely-obtainable material like gold. 

The intimate connection between finance and the 
agricultural and business depression all students 
of affairs admit. At the close of 1865 prosperity 
was general throughout the country. People were 
mostly out of debt, and money was plenty, being 
about fifty-two dollars per capita. This was just 
after a most expensive and destructive war. Now, 
after twenty-five years of peace and prosperity, 
after an age of progress and invention, and of un- 
precedented production, one has only to read the 
census of real estate mortgages to appreciate the 
straightened conditions of our people. In Kansas 
alone the railroad, municipal, State, and real 
estate mortgage indebtedness, exclusive of unre- 
corded indebtedness, exceeds the total assessed 
valuation by one hundred millions of dollars. 

Thirty years ago farmers owned seventy per 
cent of the wealth of the Nation; to-day they 
barely own twenty-seven per cent, although the 
number engaged in agriculture has more than 
doubled, also the acreage and number of farms: 
while production is nearly trebled. A mortgage is 
now the rule; then it was the exception. 

What is the cause and remedy? Not extrava- 
gance, indolence, shiftless farming, laziness, or 
lack of business ability. The farmer has worked 
as hard as of yore, besides having the aid of in- 
ventions, and living more economically than any 
other class. Neither is overproduction the cause, 
for it would only require each of our people to eat 
afew more pounds of produce to consume all that 
we now export. 

In this dilemma farmers are organizing as by 
magic. They demand, first, the abolition of na- 
tional banks as banks of issue. A law that gives a 
set of men possessed of $50,000 a privilege that is 
denied to less fortunate citizens is class legisla- 
tion in favor of the rich at the expense of the poor. 
To pay interest on bonds deposited as security for 
note circulation is an outrage. The farmer who 
gives a mortgage to secure a note might as well 
ask the holder for interest, instead of paying it, as 
the banker to ask interest of government on its 
security loaned to the government to secure his 
circulating notes. 

The most opposition is against the farmers’ sec- 
ond demand for sub-treasuries, where his imper- 
ishable produce may be stored and advances made 
upon it, or for land loans, or both, to an extent 
that shall increase the circulation to fifty dollars 
per capita. In this the farmers simply ask for a 
restoration of the conditions under which they 
were practically out of debt, and prosperity 
reigned everywhere. Their demands are styled 
impracticable, chimerical, unconstitutional, and 
class legislation. 
unless their opponents convince us to the contrary 
by conclusive, sound, and reasonable argument. 

The Constitution gives Congress power to lay and 
collect taxes. Since labor produces all, interest 
for the use of money must be a tax, and we hold 
that only the government instituted by ourselves 
has the right to tax us. Government loans, there- 
fore, would simply divert this species of taxation 
by non-producing private capital upon labor into 
its rightful channel. Again, is it more to the gen- 


eral welfare for the government to aid railroads 
and steamships, erect public buildings, aid exhibi- 
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But these demands will prevail . 


tions, ete., than it is to save the homes of the 
people? 

If Congress has power to regulate commerce it 
has power to increase the medium of exchange, 
without which no commerce can exist. Who can 
deny that our commerce must be increased largely 
by an increase of the currency? Since Congress 
has the power also to coin money and regulate its 
value, why has it not the right to create a note in- 
seribed about as follows: “This note is secured 
by a real estate first mortgage on property double 
the face of the mortgage,” or “is secured by a 
warehouse certificate of imperishable produce 
worth twenty-five per cent more than its face.” 
Why would not such notes be equal to silver, gold, 
or greenbacks? Is a non-essential luxury like 
gold to be preferred to the very foundation of 
human existence ? 

Money based on land must be more safe, stable, 
patriotic, and just than other. It will not fluctu- 
ate, because the supply of land will not increase or 
decrease like gold. It will not depreciate, for as 
long as humanity increases the value of land and 
its products will increase. It will not hide in time 
of danger, and will never be hoarded or exported. 

The alleged dangers from inflation are all bosh. 
Our wealth-producers neither suffered nor com- 
plained when the circulation was fifty-two dollars 
per capita. They never asked Congress for con- 
traction. Millions ask for an increase now, and, 
as sovereign people, ought to and will have it. 

Nor is the farmers’ demand class legislation. It 
would not benefit one class at the expense of the 
other. What class of producers would suffer by 
such an inerease? Besides, are not our statute 
books already burdened with class legislation ? 





Improved Prices Not a Sufficient Remedy. 
W. H. SMITH, DAKOTA CO., MINN. 
—[—= 

Mr. C. Wood Davis writés of the future prospects 
of agriculture in the May and again in the July 
numbers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. His 
treatment of the subject is very like that of the 
party politicians, and amounts simply to this: 
Things will come out all right—just attend to your 
farms and let us alone. It appears from his second 
article that he is a statistician and that his statis- 
tics and those of the United States Department of 
Agriculture do not agree. And now he is trying 
to convince us that he is right and the other man 
wrong. 

To the intelligent farmer the most notable 
feature of his second article is in his omissions. 
He utterly ignores the fact that in much of the 
wheat-producing area of the world the market 
price of wheat has been either below or so very 
little above the cost of production that the better 
class of farmers have turned their attention to 
other products, and so consumption has overtaken 
production. This is well illustrated in England 
where, according to the writer, the area is less by 
600,000 acres than formerly. An English exchange 
said not long since that farmers were encouraged 
with the prospect that wheat would reach a price 
at which it could again be grown profitably. The 
same is true in America. And the farmers are 
already considering the matter and preparing to 
increase the acreage. 

In the former article Mr. Davis says: “ When 
from any cause the purchasing power of two-fifths 
of the people has been destroyed it means lessened 
employment for others and lower wages. * * * 
This state of affairs * * * is not due (1) to too 
much or too little currency; (2) too much or too 
little protection; too much or too little free 
trade; (3) or to the unreasonable exactions of the 
great transportation lines or yet to the baleful 
and far-reaching practices of the board of trade 
gambler in farm products, although the cases 
named may and in some cases certainly have 
been auxiliary.” 

(1) The report of the United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, November 1, 1889, shows money in 
circulation amounting to $1,387,351,825, and de- 
posits in national banks of $1,950,935,161. Assum- 
ing deposits in state and private banks to be as 
much more we have in round numbers four bil- 
lions of money. Of this amount one-fourth must 
be held as a reserve fund to secure depositors, so 
that we have less than four hundred millions, or 
about seven dollars per capita actually available, 
as circulating medium. This does not take into 
account whatever amount may be in the United 
States Treasury, which would reduce it to almost 
nothing at times supposing the banks to comply 














with the law. Does Mr. Davis think that this 
condition plays no important part in the prosper- 
ity of the country? Why, last fall, Minn 2apolis 
millers and grain dealers went to Europe to borrow 
money to handle the crop with, not because of 
lack of capital but from lack of available money, 
The millers and grain dealers at one time proposed 
to issue their own scrip in payment for wheat, but 
the wholesale merchants refused to accept it, and 
so that scheme failed. If wheat were worth twice 
as much, would the same amount of circulating 
medium handle it any better? The most serious 
effect of a shortage of money comes from its 
lowering the price of farm products and the price 
of factory labor, while it does not correspondingly 
lower the price of what the farmer has to buy or 
of the taxes and interest he has to pay. 

(2) The tenth census of the United States shows 
that of the $5,369,579,191 total value of the manu- 
factures of the country, $1,024,801,344 were profits to 
the manufacturers. 

(3) We find from the same authority that the 
railroad transportation earnings of the country, 
less transpertation expenses, were $228,650,474. We 
have no data for estimating the effect in dollars 
of the gambling in farm produets. It is unques- 
tionably a factor of no little importance. It is 
certain that whatever profits the gambler gets out 
of it ultimately comes from the producer or the 
consumer, because there is nowhere else it can 
come from. 

Now we have loans and discounts of three bil- 
lions at say seven per cent interest, amounting to 
$210,000,000 a year; profit on manufactures of the 
country, $1,024,801,847; net transportation earnings 
of railroads, $228,650,474. Add to this interest on 
mortgages $250,000,000, and interest on public in- 
debtedness $147,000,000, and we have $1,860,452,321. 
It is safe to say that other items might be pro- 
duced, such as telegraph, express -and insurance 
that would bring the amount up to two billions or 
more. This amount is all tribute to capital and 
profits on capital (accumulated, concentrated, 
erystalized, stored labor): And this amount is 
constantly increasing faster than the population, 
faster than the wealth of the country. 

Mr. Davis would have us think that a matter of 
a hundred million dollars on the price of the an- 
nual crop of wheat would turn the seale and 
make not only the producers of the wheat, but 
everybody else, prosperous and happy. You can’t 
fool the farmers that way. The farmers are read- 
ing and thinking and discussing, and they are 
going to the bottom of these things. 





Many Insect Pests.—Francis Dickinson, Mid- 
diesex Co., Mass.: The insect pests to which you 
refer will probably all have disappeared by the 
time this note appears in print. The “snails” you 
find eating the leaves of your pear trees are the 
larvee of asaw-fly and are readily killed by dust- 
ing the trees with lime or fine wood ashes. The 
rose-beetles have disappeared for this season and 
may not appear in such vast numbers next but, if 
you fear they will, write us as a reminder next 
March for means to protect your grapevines. The 
ants visiting your fruit trees do no harm to the 
trees but go there to feed upon the sweet fluids 
secured by the small green flies or aphides, the 
latter living upon the sap of the trees, which they 
obtain by puncturing the leaves and soft, succu- 
lent twigs. The aphides may be killed with 
strong tobacco water. 





Radish Worms, ete.—Frank M. Potts, Middle- 
sex Co., Mass.: Without having a specimen of the 
worms infesting the radishes we are not able to 
determine the species. It is probable, however, 
that liberal applications of soot, wood ashes, or 
caustic lime to the beds at the time of sowing the 
seed will keep out the worms. Our opinion in 
regard to the value of the fruits you name is: 
Russian mulberry not worth cultivating for its 
fruit. The Abundance plum promises well. Jap- 
anese wineberry is worth cultivating as a curios- 
ity and for ornament, but so far the fruit has not 
been marketed. Tree currants make very neat 
ornamental shrubs, but plants on their own roots 
are -preferable for the fruit garden. There are 
some excellent varieties of the June berry of both 
the tree and bush forms, but where birds are plen- 
tiful they usually take more than their share of 
this fruit. We have cultivated this fruit and a 
number of varieties for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury but have as yet got no fruit for the table. 
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Box of Beecham’s Pills home with you to-day 
from the nearest apothecary store (for they are for 
sale everywhere) and you will never be without 
them in the house again. 


Buy a box yourself, if for no other reason, just out of curiosity to see what they 
look like, and the next time you are troubled with Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Sick Headache and Weak Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushing of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and Nervous and 
Trembling Sensations:—try them and you will understand whythey are indispensable. 


BEECHAM PILLS 


have for years had the largest sale of any proprietary medicine in the world, 
and have come to be universally recognized as a reliable safeguard, remedy and 
resource. In many towns where this wonderful medicine has been introduced, and 
given a fair trial, it has abolished the family medicine chest, and been found suffi- 
cient to cure nine tenths of the ordinary complaints incident to humanity. They 


cost only 25 cents. 


c= Remember that Beecham’s Pills are a 
Wonderful Medicine for all Bilious and Ner- 








vous Disorders such as Constipation, Weak 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Disordered Liver and 


Impaired Digestion, 
Blood Diseases. 


Prepared only by Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. Allen Co., 
Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist does not 
keep them) will mail Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 25c.—but inquire first. Correspondents 
will mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








1esting it when ordering goods in August. 






STEEL LACE NEEDLE FREE_To every customer reas D We 

want to push the sale of our SHEARS and SCISSORS. Suppose you take it for granted that we are telling the 

truth about our goods and try us—even if you wereswindled the amount would notruin you. But we DO all we agree 

-inch razor steel scissors for '75c postpaid. And vais knife is worth 75c, but till October I our 

° price will be 48c, & for $2 postpaid. Knife and 7-inch 

RAZOR, eT, scissors, $1.12. Fine 3 blade pen- 

_ . knife, $1.00. joey’ 2-blade pear, 

I = mu soc. runing knife,¥5e; grafting, 

25ce; budding, 55e; pruning shears, 

90c postpaid. Hollow- 

round razor, 1.25. 

est strop ever made. 

50c. Razor, strop and 
65e knife — for 


and we WILL send you a7 
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FREE TO ALL. 





CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 





for our elegantly illustrated Catalogue, describ- 

ing more than 300 of our Works pertaining to 

Rural Life. ORANGE JUDD CO., 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


igre ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

















THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRIOUL- 
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Send your address immediately, on postal card, 


DAIRYMEN! 


Do you know that John 
Gould is Editor of the 
Dairy Department of 
‘«The Practical Far- 
mer'' of Philadelphia, 
and is making it one 
of the greatest author- 
ities on Dairy matters 
in this country? Send 
us 15 two-cent stamps 
and we will send you 
our paper every week 
for the rest of '9l. 
This does not pay for 
the white paper, but 
our profit comes in 
from the fact that once 
you read the P. F. you 
will find you cannot do 
without it. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—T. B. Terry’s letiers every week on 
general Agricultural topics are alone worth 
our subscription price of $1.00 per annum. 












MACHINERY. 


Power SCREW } 5: 
HYDRAULIC, OR ‘PRESS : 
KNUCKLE JOINT — 

Graters, Elevators, Etc. i= 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co, “= 









216 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. 2, 
SoSGOOD 


OSGOOD ==] SCALES 
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—— | MRSA 
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U.S. STANDARD. FULLY WARRANTED. 


{" Delivered at your R. R. Station and ample time for 
»uilding and testing allowed before acceptance, 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥. 





USE BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL.---COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOLD IN LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS. 





The ONLY PERFECT 
pogo Blawg ever made, 
ER 
hy ag tM 
BAKES the ay Been: 
Makes a good STEAMER, 
If no agentin your! ocality 
write for our special) offer. 








SHERMAN 
ANGENBERG & CO. 
26 & 29 W. Lake St., BO9Chicago. 





BEST “am 
& CHEAPEST 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING: Notes and suggestions 
on Lawns and Lawn Planting,—Laying out and 
Arrangement of Country Places, Large and 
Small Parks, Cemetery Plats, and Railway-sta- 
tion Lawns,—Deciduous and Evergreen Trees 
and Shrubs,— The Hardy Border, — Bedding 
Plants,—Rockwork, ete.; by Samuel ‘Parsons, Jr., 
Superintendent of Parks, New York City; cloth, 
pp. 329, with nearly 180 illustrations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London. 

This superb large octavo volume will be hailed 
with delight by thousands of individuals through- 
out the country. It covers a great deal of ground. 
In fact those having but a small garden plat 
attached to their dwelling may here learn the 
most advantageous method of planting it, while 
the superintendent of a large city park, or of cem- 
etery or railroad grounds, will find his special 
requirements treated also. The treatment of 
lawns and sloping grounds with effects produced 
by different trees and shrubs upon them at all 
times of the year, and the planting of these in 
order to best get the different seasonable effects, is 
ably treated. Then the subject of garden flowers 
and bedding plants, the ornamentation of ponds 
and lakes, and the formation of cozy nookeries on 
the home grounds receive attention. The chap- 
ters on lawn planting for small piaces, city parks, 
railroad, churchyard, and cemetery lawn-planting 
are very strong and suggestive. The work is em- 
bellished with many beautiful illustrations of 
park and garden scenery besides having a great 
number of pictures of flowering shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants. Few men are better fitted for a 
task of this kind than Mr. Parsons, who has trav- 
eled extensively, and made a special study of the 
subject under varying conditions and from all 
aspects. His successful management of Central 
Park, New York City, alone witnesses his remark- 
able artistic judgment and practical skill. Sold 
by the Orange Judd Co. Price $3.50. 





THE CAULIFLOWER. By A. A. Crozier; cloth, pp. 230. 
Register Pub. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In this handy volume one will find almost every- 
thing about the cauliflower, from the seed up to 
the final process of cooking the delicious head. 
The author has spared no pains to get at the cream 
of the subject. Having grown many acres of this 
vegetable for years in the market garden, and 
with marked success, he is certainly well qualified 
to prepare this work, which will prove useful to 
the farmer, market gardener, and private kitchen 
gardener alike. The status of the cauliflower- 
growing industry in Europe and the United States 
and the importation of the vegetable are treated 
after a short chapter on the Origin and History. 
Then comes the Management of the Crop, a most 
excellent chapter, wherein the subjects of soil, 
fertilizers, planting, cultivating, harvesting, keep- 
ing, and marketing are fully set forth. Following 
this are chapters on The Early Crop, Cauliflower 
Regions of the United States, Insect and Fungus 
Enemies, Seed, Varieties. After these is a good 
chapter on Broccoli, describing the differences be- 
tween it and cauliflower, its cultivation, use, and 
varieties. Finally, in the chapter entitled Cook- 
ing Cauliflower, digestibility, nutritive value, 
chemical composition, and tempting recipes are 


given. Sold by the Orange Judd Co.; price $1.50. 





INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES. A Practical Manual 
concerning Noxious Insects and the Methods of 
Preventing their Injuries. By Clarence M. Weed, 
D. Se., Prof. of Entomology and Zoology, New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, ete., ete. Cloth, pp. 281, with many illustra- 
tions. Published by the author. 

This work will be heartily welcomed by all 
intelligent farmers and gardeners. It has been 
prepared with the idea of furnishing the farmer, 
the fruit-grower, the florist, and the housekeeper 
with a short aceount of the injurious insects with 
which they have to contend, and the latest and 
best remedies forthem. It is the only book pub- 
lished in America which covers the whole field; is 
profusely illustrated and handsomely bound in 
cloth with embossed cover. In the introduction 
there is a short discussion of the Transformations 
of Insects; Natural Enemies of Injurious Insects; 
the Principal Insecticides; Methods of applying 
Insecticides, with special reference to Spraying; 


and Directions for Collecting and Preserving 
Insects. Sold by the Orange Judd Co.; price $1.25. 





WESTERN NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual meeting; 
paper, pp. 154. 

Containing valuable papers on different crops in 





| the western counties, together with accounts of 
methods of keeping down insect and fungus pests 
and other subjects ineident to horticulture. Ad- 
dress John Hall, Secretary and Treasurer, 406 Wil- 
der Building, Rochester. 





NEW JERSEY STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY; 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting; 
paper, pp. 196. 

Contains addresses and reports on various horti- 
eultural subjects by the leading horticulturists 
and scientists of the State, and also numerous 
answers to questions and useful discussions. Ad- 
dress Wm. R. Ward, Secretary, Newark, N. J. 





Full of Solid Information. —The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is so full of solid information 
that I could not do without it at any price. 

ROBERT BAIRD, Madison Co., Ala. 








Headache 


Usually results from a deranged stomach or 
a Sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer’s Pills, the mildest and 
most reliable cathartic in use, correct all 
irregularities of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, and, in a brief time, relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and , 
the demand for them is universal. 

“T have been afflicted, for years, with 
headache and indigestion, and though I 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, [ never 
found any relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely 
cured me.” —Benjamin Harper, Plymouth, 
Montserrat, W. I. 

“A long sufferer from headache, I was 


CURED BY 


two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” — Emma Keyes, 
Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For,the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most efficient medicine I ever 
used.’”’—Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“For years I was subject to constipation 
and nervous headache, caused by derange- 
ment of the liver. After taking various rem- 
edies, I have become convinced that Ayer’s 
Pills are the best. They never fail torelieve 
my bilious attacks in a short time; and I am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 
the use of these Pills, than has been the case 
with any other medicine I have tried.” 
H. 8. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Dr. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Every Dose Effective, 











—LINIMENT 


For Internal and External Use. 

Pain, Cram s, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
wan Gane croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Lame back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains. Full particulars free. Price 
post-paid, 35 cts, 1. 5. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


<d b= OO ONS EG Oe) 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
anes =. Use 


Best Cough Syrup. 
in tin . .? 


e. Sold s 
CONSUMPTION 








NECK, ARMS 
R ANY PART OF THE PERSON 

Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
Accidentally Discovered Solution 


= MODENGE = 


and the growth forever destroyed with. 
out the SLIGHTEST injury. ao. 
as water to theskin. ITOA NNOT FAIL 
There never was anything like it. 
4 $1.000 reward for failure or the slight- 

est injury. Sent by mail. Price, $1.00 
Wiiteeso per bottle. Agents wanted. Full par. 

ii ticulars (sealed) sent free. Address, 

MODENE M'’F’GCO,, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


LADY ACENTS 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE! 
You simply call and show our govds; tl 
themselves. Our Child’s Combined Waist aod 
Hose supporter is a gem that no mother will do 
without. Over 20,000 “Queen Protectors” sold 
— eee : Catalogue and 

over erent articles 

children, address ie stam ne 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, 


Oe 










.¢ BELL & CO., 
West Randolph St., Chicago, Lil. 











AKE AN ACENCY for 
DAGGETT'S 
@SELF-BASTING p AN 

ROASTING 
Needed in every family. 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Roasting and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world. 

Address nearest office for terms. 
W. A. DAGUETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. Chicago, a. 






Best Utensil in the 





Salt Lake City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oaklan 
nts for Akron 


Also 
ROUND TILE Salt Glazed Pipe, Fire 





Brick and Cement. 





JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORE STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N.Y. 





@ ~) PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
17) DOING MOST AND BEST wor 
: fs 


hs 
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THE | 
FARMERS’ ss 


OWN Cincinnati Corrugating Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO. 


| “Vv” CRIMP IRON 
| ROOFING 


Is durale, etfective.and simple of 
— For prices, etc., ad- 
ress 





THE TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER, The person 

stretching the wire can nail it to post from 
: <3 Which heisstretching without assistance 

It stretches to the last post aswellas ef 
other.Warranted not to slip. Price $1.00. 
Satisfaction guar, or money ref’d, Cire. free. 
Ag’s W’t’d, Weston Eng.Co.Painted Post,N.¥. 

















$1 to $5 per a. Any one can lay 
felt 


KENNEDY, SPAULDING & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
it. Paiuts for and metal roofs. 
Cement stops leaks in any roof. 


| 1 é J F Samples of all, prep’d, 50c. Cir- 


culars free. A. T. JEWETT, Steubenville, Ohio. 





When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


This truss has a pad which can 
be made larger or smaller without 
removing the truss from the body 
of the patient. 

Simple, Durable, Inexpensive. 

Full illustrated catalogue sent 
securely sealed. 


CG. V. HOUSE M’F’CG CO., 





(PATENT ALLOWED.) 


RUPTURE CURED. 


Has no metal springs to torture 
one. 

Worn NIGHT and DAY with 
comfort. 

Holds rupture under all circum- 
stances, 

Consultation Free. 


744 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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LOOK HERE! 97 
What the Pub- 9 
lic has to say 
about the 


BARKLEY @th 
CGOODS. © ll \ 


New IBERIA, LA., June 7,’90. 
Dear Sirs :—I have received 
the buggy in good order, and 
am perfectly satisfied with it. 
I think it the most nicely fin- 
ished buggy I have seenin this 
section of the country. Every one 
admires it. MY WIFE IS HIGHLY 
PLEASED WITH IT. 
Iam very respectfully, 
J.B. WINTERS. 


GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO, June 16, 1890. 
Dear Sirs:—The set of 35.50 harness 
that I ordered for Chas. Bentz, of this 
place, came K., and every one here 
WERE MUCH SURPRISED, AS THEY ARE AS 
GOOD AS HARNESS SLD HERE FOR $20, 
Enclosed please find $10 for which please 
send your No. 6, $10 harness (nickel 
trimmed), by express to Frank Vansice. 

ours truly, 
E. BECK, Postmaster. 


\MANCHESTER DEPpoT, VT., June 30, 1890. 
Gents :—The top buggy and road cart are 
at hand all O. K. They are VERY saATIs- 
FACTORY, and in every way appear full 
equal to your representations. I thin 
you may, in due time expect other 
customers from this locality, as the 
goods are liked BY ALL who have seen 
them. Yours very truiy, 
R. H. BRADLEY. i y 
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WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


GOAT HARNESS; 


from $1.50 to $16) 
* GOAT or DOG CARTS 
at $4 and $7, 


Write for 


SN 
SS 





HERE IS THE 


HARNESS 


THAT WE ARE SELLING SO MANY OF AT 


SD. 


Send P. O. Order or Registered Letter and get a Set with Over Check or Side Rein. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION. 
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For 20 consecutive years we have made and sold HARNESS to Dealers, BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the traveling man’s expenses and dealers’ profits. 


ROAD CARTS $11.59, BUGGIES $55.00 Upwards 


Write for Illustrated Catalosue and Prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFC. CO. 282 & 284 main St.. Cincinnati. O. 








MALLERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 472.) 

Board of Directors of the American Southdown 
Association, at its recent meeting in Springfield, 
1ll., passed the resolution that from and after that 
date the same fees and conditions prescribed for 
American-bred animals govern the admission of 
Southdown sheep bred in Great Britain or lreland, 
viz.: That the immediate sires and dams of ani- 
mals bred and owned in or imported from Great 
Britain and Ireland must be recorded, and that 
said animals must trace in all their crosses to the 
flocks of reputable breeders in Great Britain and 
Ireland, or to ancestors of animals previously re- 
corded, and that fees and conditions for registry 
shall be the same as for American-bred animals. 
By this modification of the rules the five-dollar 
registry fee on imported animals is removed, and 
all animals eligible for registry are placed on an 
equal footing. 





Commencement—Hellmuth College—London, 
Canada.—The twenty-second annual exercises of 
this well-known College for young women and 
girls, held on the 17th of June, were a complete 
success. The proceedings consisted of an excel- 
lent programme of music and recitations, addresses 
by the Dean of Huron, and the Principal, Rev. E. 
N. English, and the awarding of the Diplomas and 
Honors by the Dean. The exhibition of art work 
in the studios was very fine, consisting of painting 
in oil and water color, pastel, etching, crayon, 
china decoration, wood carving, modeling, ete. 
The College roll includes students from all parts 
of America. The next term begins Sept. 9th. 





A New Thing in Fencing.—A new kind of fence 
post has lately come to our notice which is of very 
ingenious construction and bids fair to be exten- 
sively used for farm and general fencing. The 


Anchor Post, as it is named, is manufactured by 





the Anchor Post Co., of New York city, who con- 
trols the patents. It is made of malleable iron 
and is adapted to carry any kind of wire. The 
posts are made firm in the ground without the 
necessity of digging holes. In the base of the 
posts are two apertures,, through which strong, 
iron blades are driven diagonally into the ground, 
the heads of the blades being so arranged that 
when driven home they grip firmly to the side of 
the post and to each other. The post when thus 
erected is held not only by its own base, which is 
in the ground to the depth of a foot and a half, but 
also by the two interlocking blades or braces so 
that it is next to impossible to overturn one of 
these posts. 





Ericsson’s Most Useful Invention. — The Im- 
proved Eriesson Hot-air Pumping Engine, made 
solely by the De Lamater lron Works, of New York 
City, is one of the best for pumping water to the 
upper floors of houses in cities orin suburban resi- 
dences. The water may be taken from almost any 
source on the premises—from spring, well, cistern, 
or brook. By the use of this engine, too, the gar- 
den ean be irrigated and kept in thrifty condition 
in the dryest season and in the most exposed 
places, the stock can be watered from deep wells, 
and the lawn be kept fresh and green. The value 
of this pump in eases of fire away from the reach 
of fire departments has already proved to be very 
great. This company also manufactures the cele- 
brated Improved Rider Compression (hot-air) 
Pumping Engine, for domestics water supply and 
deep well pumping. Parties desiring additional 


information are referred to the Firm’s advertise-- 


ment on another page of this number. 


Excellence in Grain Drills.—The Superior Drill 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, has an advertisement in 
our columns which deserves attention. The Su- 
perior Drill is now made with steel frame, thus 
greatly increasing its durability. The Double Force 
Feed Distributer on this Drill with two channels, 


one for large and one for small grain, either to be 
used as desired, enables the farmer to sow his 
grain with certainty and accuracy, exactly in the 
quantity desired. The Marks Feed Fertilizer Dis- 
tributer on the Fertilizer Drill will sow the most 
pastey and refractory posphates with absolute 
certainty. Each Superior Drill is provided with an 
accurate land measure, and an Improved Double- 
Tree Hitch which relieves the horses of all unne- 
cessary strain. The makers claim it is the lightest 
draft drill on the market. This company also 
manufactures corn cultivators, improved cider 
mills, hay-carrier, and equipments. Printed mat- 
ter fully describing these goods can be procured 
by applying to the company as above. 





An English Duke’s Opinion.—In his very inter- 
esting and instructive article on American railways 
published in the April number of the Fortnightly 
Review, the Duke of Marlborough places the New 
York Central at the head of the great railway cor- 
porations of the United States. Its central location 
through an almost continuous city from New York 
to Buffalo and Niagara Falls; its wonderful capa- 
city for handling an immense traffic; its splendid 
passenger service, with eleven daily trains be- 
tween New York and Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
eight between New York and Chicago, three be- 
tween New York and St. Louis, three between New 
| York and Cincinnati; reaching by its own rails 
and through its connections every important 
commercial center in the country; its beautiful 
scenery, comprising as it does every variety of 
landseape; its entrance into the very heart of the 
metropolis of the country; these advantages, in 
connection with the number and variety of health 
and pleasure resorts which it reaches by its une- 
qualed through-car service, combine to impress 
the opinion upon all who investigate the subject, 
as the Duke of Marlborough did on his recent ex- 
| tended tour of the United States, that the New 

York Central is to-day “America’s greatest rail- 
| road.’—Troy Budget. 
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ANIMAL FULMENES. 


Sow Lost Six Teats.—J. A. Boughart, Morris Co., 
N. J., wishes to know what to do with a sow that 
has lost six teats that has four fat and six poor 
miserable pigs. Take away the six pigs and feed 
them cow’s milk and wheat middlings. Feed the 
sow liberally, and when the four fat pigs are six 
weeks old wean them and fatten the sow for pork. 





Diarrhea of Mare.— A. Jacobs, Sioux Co., 
Nebraska, has a valuable young mare which has 
diarrhceaevery few weeks with colicky symptoms. 
Feed ground feed dry. Oats and wheat middlings 
equal parts; no grass, but ciean, bright hay. Give 
a handful of powdered gentian in the night feed, 
and never give more than half a pail of water ata 
time. Water four or five times a day. 





Corn Colic.—A. Stephens, Champaign Co., II1., 
has a young mare that had been turned out to 
grass fora week. She was then taken up and fed 
seven ears of hard corn (which she did not half 
masticate, probably) and put to violent work aden 
she stiffened and drew up in the flank. Thisisa 
ease of corn colic from indigestion. Feed ground 
oats and wheat bran. Corn is too heating. 





Corns on Horses’ Feet.— Henry Warner, Provi- 
dence Co., R. I., asks for our opinion of the claim 
made that by growing the hoof corns can be grown 
out. A corn is not a foreign substance like a thorn 
in the flesh, but an induration of tissue caused by 
undue and long continued pressure. Remove the 
pressure and the corn will take care of itself. But 
to relieve the irritation and pain corns are cut out 
so as to give prompt relief. 





Occluded Teat.—L. Eggleston, Fayette Co., O., 
has a valuable Jersey cow that has a partially 
closed teat from a seratch or cut. This must be 
dilated by a smooth tapering piece of hard wood 


well oiled with olive oil before each milking. The 
point should be small, but not sharp. A little 


practice will perfect the mode of manipulation. 
Feed the cow one quart of corn meal and one 
quart of wheat midlings, on which scalding water 
is poured half an hour before feeding, night and 
morning. 





Sick Cat.—Mrs. C. T., Long Island, has an intelli- 
gent cat that she has long been attached to. The 
animal is sick, throwing up her food of any kind. 
She has suffered in a similar way once before. 
You need not apologize for showing your genuine 
humanity toward an affectionate pet cat. Judging 
from your letter we presume that your cat has 
eaten leaves or plants having been sprinkled with 
Paris green. Thesymptoms are those of poisoning. 
Give, if the difficulty again occurs, white of eggs 
beaten in new milk, then a teaspoonful of castor 
oil and ten drops of paregoric. Keep from food 
or drink, except as advised, for two days. 





Sinus of Udder. —M. E. Darby, Perry Co., Ia.: 
The best thing you can do with the cow having 
the sinus in the spoiled quarter of udder is to 
fatten her for beef. The calf running with the 
cow will keep up the discharge. Wash the sore 
with chloride of lime water, a tablespoonful to a 
quart of water. If the cow is specially good, a 
veterinarian may lay open the sinus and thus cure 
the discharge. The cow giving bloody milk should 
have a handful of flaxseed in a quart of bran, on 
which two quarts of hot water is poured half an 
hour before feeding night and morning, and the 
udder sponged with hot water before each milking. 





Nasal Gleet.—J. W. Russell, Alachua Co., Fla., 
has a fine fat mule that has a chronie discharge 
from one nostril, and the corresponding eye has a 
watery or mattery discharge. It probably origi- 
nated from cold, standing in a draught while hot 
and sweaty. A tablespoonful of chloride of lime 
in a quart of water thrown into the nostril night 
and morning will remove the offensive smell and 
lessen the discharge. A blister back of the ear 
may be necessary. Give tar water to relieve the 
breathing. The eye should be daily bathed with 
warm water in which a few grains of sugar of 
lead is dissolved to the quart of water. Care must 
be taken to avoid any discharge from animals, 
lest the human eye should be infected. This case 
should be carefully diagnosed lest glanders or 
farey might exist. For this purpose we advise 


the ealling of an experienced veterinarian, as 
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glanders is contagious and fatal and requires 
careful handling lest the groom become diseased. 





Poor Mare After Foaling. — Samuel Green, 
N. W. T., has a young mare that lost her foal after 
natural birth and is thin, poor and feeble. Feed 
the mare ground oats, wheat middlings and lin- 
seed meal. One part oats, two wheat middlings 
and one of linseed meal. Or give a handful of 
whole flaxseed instead of the meal. The old 
mare that has failed to breed for seven years will 
never breed. There are thousands of people who 
have very valuable mares that they would like just 
such other good horses from but they wait until 
the mares are old and worn out and then find it 
too late to secure such superior horses. Mares that 
prove extra good animals should be bred early and 
often. Extraordinarily good horses are too few. 
Breed only from the best at early maturity and 
you will not be disappointed. 





Digestion of Ruminants.—Mr. Joseph Wright, 
Silver Bow Co., Montana, desires to know the 
place in the inwards of a cow where lodgment 
of undigested food accumulates. The stomachs 
of the cow are shown in the accompanying en- 
graving: 4A illustrates the rumen, or first compart- 
ment; 0, the reticulum, or second compartment; 
ec, the omasum, or third compartment; d, the 
abomasum, or fourth compartment, or true stom- 
ach; e, the cesophagus, or gullet. The food, which 


requires much mastication, after this process is 
partially performed passes into the first or large 
stomach, and only a portion into the second; but 
if it be ground and wet, meals or bran, it goes into 





DIGESTIVE APPARATUS OF RUMINANTS. 


all of them, but mostly into the fourth or true 
stomach, which corresponds with the human 
stomach. This part of the digestive apparatus of 
the milk-fed calf is the principal organ of diges- 
tion, the milk going directly into it. When the 
coarser foods which had passed into the first and 
second stomachs has become sufficiently macer- 
ated and dissolved, it is thrown by the contraction 
of these two stomachs, assisted by the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm into the canal leading to 
the gullet, where it receives the molding into a 
cud or pellet, then by its contraction it passes into 
the mouth for a second mastication and insaliva- 
tion, when it is again swallowed and most of it 
passes into the third stomach, except the more 
fluid part which with all fluids drank pass to the 
fourth or true stomach. That portion of ruminated 
aliment that reaches the third stomach, after 
further maceration, passes to the fourth where 
true ventricular—kneading — agitating—digestion 
is completed. 


Gad Fly—Bot Fly.—Arthur S. Henning, Kendall 
Co., Ill., asks: “What bug or fly is it that lays 
those small yellow eggs on horses? How may I 
prevent the eggs being laid, and how rid the 
horses of them afterward?” This is the gad fly; 
there is no way to prevent their laying their eggs 
on horses at pasture. They can be burned off by 
lightly and quickly passing a hot iron over the 
eggs. They do no harm, and well groomed stable 
horses have but few or none. The bot eggs after a 
few days hatch, and the worms drop off. Few of 
the worms find their way to the stomach of the 
horse through the mouth, where they hang upon 
the membrane until the following spring, when 








they are voided in the dung and excite unneces- 
sary apprehension of inexperienced so-calle@ 
grooms or owners of horses, but remedies gener- 
ally kill the horses first and the bots after. 





Fits After Dehorning.—S. Easton Adair, Co., Ta., 
had a fat old cow drop her calf. Six hours after 
calving she had been dehorned with the rest of his 
herd. In two weeks she had repeated fits. She 
fell as though knocked down with an ax. Proba- 
bly the fits resulted from congestion of the brain. 
The cow has lost flesh, and, though not stated, she 
has ceased to yield her accustomed large flow of 
milk. The hocks are more angular than usual, and 
she is knuckled in the hind ankles. The back at 
times was alternately arched and swayed, showing 
spinal irritation. The dehorning so soon after 
calving may have produced epileptiform fits, but 
other causes may have existed. 

Remedy for Chickens With the Gapes.—Mrs. 
K. R. Taylor, Kentucky, writes us: The authorities 
say the best remedy is prevention, but in a wet 
season this is difficult of application except by the 
few sctentifte poultry raisers. When preventiong 
has failed, the thing to do 1s to take a long horse 
hair and bend it, twisting the loop so it can be 
probed into the chicken’s throat with a spiral 
motion. Catch the chicken with the left hand, 
press its wings to its sides, hold its head back, 
open the bill, pull out the tongue until a coarse 
twine can be hooked over the raised portions at 
the base of the tongue and held beneath the bill 
firmly, while the horse hair loop is worked into 
the windpipe gently to the depth of two or two 
anda half inches of the loop. With a spiral motion 
twist it out, and repeat until you bring several 
bunches of small, bright, red worms. After all 
have been extracted, the chick will, perhaps, 
froth a little, but in ten minutes it will eat its 
food. If in twelve or twenty-four hours it still 
throws its head back and gasps, repeat the opera 
tion. Old hands say blue grass is better than 
horse hair, but the latter is always available.. 
This is the preventive of sure death. 





A String of Questions Answered. — T. M. 
Morgan, Fauquier Co., Va.: April, May, September 
and early in October, when dry and eool, are the 
proper seasons for castrating colts, and if the colt 
is strong and well-developed it should be per- 
formed long enough before weaning to secure per- 
fect recovery. But if the neck is very light and 
the withers low the operation should be delayed 
until pleasant weather the following spring. De- 
fective growth in colts too often results from too 
severe work and too spare food of the dam while 
sucking. : 

In spasmodic colic, danger from inflammation 
may be apprehended unless relieved. The pain is 
periodical, causing the horse to look round, bite 
the flank, kick the belly, lay down, roll, rise and 
show the greatest restlessness. Soon relief seems 
perfect. But after a short interval all the dis- 
tressing symptoms are renewed. When the inter- 
vals of relief become longer and longer and the 
symptoms less and less severe and the bowels and 
kidneys act naturally, the case is free from danger. 
But should the reverse occur, the danger is immi- 
nent. Give early in severe cases: 

Aloes, eight drams; tincture of aconite, thirty drops, 
given in a pint of flaxsee t tea, as a drench. 

In wind colic: linseed oil a pint and a half with 
a tablespoonful of laudanum. 

It is doubtful if bots produce any serious harm, 
The symptoms attributed to the presence of bots 
result from irritation of food, constipation, or 
wind, or spasmodic colic. 

The best remedy for the skin disease supposed 
to be caused by St. John’s wort, is prevention. 
Destroy the cause and the effect will cease. Root 
out the weeds and the grass will be more plentiful 
and nutritious, sponging the affected parts with 
hot castile soapsuds and sweet oil applied after. 

Jay Eye See, 2.10. 

Mr. J. I. Case, Racine, Wis., writes, “After try- 
ing every known remedy, I removed large bunch 
of two'years’ standing from a 3-years’ old filly 
with three applications of Quinn’s Ointment. It 
is the best preparation I have ever used or heard 
of. I heartily recommend it to all horsemen.” 
For Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs, Bunches, 
worth many times its price. Trial box 25 cents, 
silver or stamps. Regular size $1.50 delivered. 
Address W. B. Eddy & Co., Whitehall, N. Y. 
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Reliability in all things is what every person wants; especially is this the case in buying Buggies and Harness; hence shrewd and wise men 
always buy the world-renowned 


<)"“MURRAY’”’< 


$50. 5,25 
BUGGIES HARNESS 


Are you looking for the finest, the best, the most durable, the most stylish the most highly recommended, the most widely used and the only 
reliable low-priced Buggies and Harness?’ If so, there is only one make to buy, and thatvis the celebrated and original “ MURRAY »? Brand. 
The following standing offer has never been accepted and shows we are the only firm that is “‘in it’? when it comes down to real business. 


i = * (One Thousand Dollars), with any Carriage and Harness 
Many Firms Make Big Claims, Firm in the U. S., pr to be pa, cn to any Charitable 
BUT WE PROVE OUR WORD B NEED Institution by the loser, that we can show more honest 
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an arness for the time our goods 
AND WV ITs. WAGER. market, than any one Lani the World. 


We were the first Buggy and Harness Factory to openly denounce all Pools and Trusts and sell direct to the consumer. Our success has 
caused many imitators to copy us—look out and see that you get the genuine “MURRAY” Buggies and Harness. ’ ae 
Write at once for our large, illustrated Catalogue, containing full description and net cash prices of our work. We will mail it to you Free. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFC. CO., Murray Bldg., 139 W. Front St., Cincinnati, 0. 


We invite all persons visiting Cincinnati to make our house their head-quarters. We will always be glad to see you, whether you wish tc 
buy or not, and will try to make you feel at home while here. Mention this paper when you write. 


Have you written me | 
yet? If you haven't | OUTOF PAPER? | 
wisdom and intellie 
RG If so, and you wish to obtein the leading papers of the day, 
gent ambition suggest when purchasing, ask your statiouer for, and insist on having 
BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 


write to-day. I prom- 

isonet meccatton. i BOSTON BOND (Jor foreign corres 
sonal P i . b t Jory gn correspondence). 

tndertake to brieny | FO the Readers of the Ameri- BUNKER HILL (for: every-day correspondence). 
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write, and who, after We have one hundred and fifty (150) extra quality fine and will not get them for you, do not accept any others, but 


14k gold filled gentlemen’s size hunting and open face send us your name, mentioning “American Agriculturist,’’ 
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lown localities, wher- solid gold for twenty-five (25) years. ; SAM PLES FR E E ! 

lever they live. I will They are all fitted with Elgin Watch Co’s B. W. Ray- 
4 ~ furnish _ situa- mond movement, which is the highest grade made in We send full information as to price, styles, size, etc., also 
y peta a repre gent’s size by the above Co. samples and price of stamping your initial, monogram, crest, 
Winercncost Tauen. The movements are stem winders and stem setters, 15 | coat-of-arms, street address, etc., upon the paper. 

nothing and receive fine ruby jewels-in gold settings, compensation balance, SAMUEL WARD COMPANY . 
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e are thus putting the highest grade watch made with- 
in the reach of almost any one. If you desire to secure 


one of these fine watches, send your order at once, so as 






















to not miss this oppertunity. Iu ordering please state if 
| plain or fanev engraving is preferred. For lower priced I N A N 
| watches send for illustrated catalogue which will be LIFE SUR CE CO., 
sure ; | mailed to you free. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1 . Aft 
a he if aon P E | N WATC H co °9 Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. Send for 
| comgoe pte mate MANUFACTURERS, rates, circulars, ete. 
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A Large Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay sections of the U.S. and portions ot Canada as 
u=_.. Woven Wire. 











Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners the cheapest possible means of harvesting and 
feeding the corn crop ; no waste, no husking, 
no grinding, no toll to pay, nor time tolose,and 
a reserve of green feed for all seasons of the 
year when pasgurage and dther crops may fail. 
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Publications Acknowledged. 


— 
FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
Publications Received—June 1 to July 1, 1891. 


ALABAMA—Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Auburn, Bul. No. 25 (new series), April, effects 
on butter by feeding cotton seed and cotton-seed 
meal; Bul. No. 26 (new series), April, commercial 
fertilizers; Bul. No. 27, May, black rust of cotton. 

COLORADO—Exp. Sta. at Fort Collins, Bul. No. 15, 
April, two insect pests. 

GEORGIA—Exp. Sta. at Macon, Bul. No. 12, April, 
field experiments in forage plants, with analyses 
of the products. ° 

KANSAS—Exp. Sta. at Experiment, Bul. No. 18, 
Dec., 189, experiments with forage plants; Bul. 
No. 19, 1890, germination of weeviled peas, garden 
notes on potatoes, beans, and cabbage. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Hatch Exp. Sta. at Amherst, 
meteorological Bul. No. 29, May. 

MISSISSIPPI—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, 
third annual report, 1890; Bul. No. 14, March, inju- 
rious insects. 

MISSOURI—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, Bul. 
No. 14, April, field experiments with corn. 

NEBRASKA —Exp. Sta. at Lineoln, Bul. No. 17, 
field_experiments and observations for 1890,mete- 
orological observations for 1890. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Exp. Sta. at Hanover, second 
annual report, 1890, Bul. No. 13, May, effect of food 
on butter and on quantity of milk; Bul. No. 14, 
May, silage in dairy farming. 

NEW YORK — Exp. Sta. at Geneva, Bul. No. 32 
(new series), June, the New York State fertilizer 
control and fertilizer analyses; Cornell Exp. Sta. 
at Ithaca, Bul. No. 27, May, the production and 
care of farm manures. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. No. 
74a, Dec., 1890, meteorological summary for North 
Carolina for December; Bul. No. 74b, Jan., 1891, 
meteorological summary for North Carolina for 
January. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. No. 
77, May, value of peavine manuring for wheat. 

OHIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. Vol. IV ? No. 
2,(second series), February, Miscellaneous experi- 
ments in the control of injurious insects; some 
common cabbage insects, three important clover 
insects. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Exp. Sta. at State College, an- 
nual report, 1889. 

TENNESSEE—Exp. Sta. at Knoxville, Bul. Vol. 
Ill, No. 6, Dee., 1890, index to Vols. land II; Bul. 
IV. No. 1, January, crab-grass hay, sorghum as a 
forage plant, test of feed value of first and second 
crop of clover, pasture grasses, black knot of the 


plum and cherry, pruning fruit trees, the glassy- | 


winged soldier bug, diseases of live stock, experi- 
ment station record; Bul. Vol. IV, No. 2, April, the 
peanut crop of Tennessee, statistics, culture, and 
chemistry. 

TEXAS—Exp. Sta. at College Station, Bul. No. 14, 
March, effect of cotton and cotton-seed meal in the 
dairy ration on gravity and centrifugal creaming 
of milk. 

UTAH—Exp. Sta. at Logan, Bul. No. 6, May, trial 
of sleds and tillage tools. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
—Division of statistics, No. 8 (new series), June, 
report on the acreage of wheat and cotton, and 
condition of cereal crops, freight rates of trans- 
portation companies; division of botany, contribu- 
tions from the United States national herbarium, 
Vol. II, No.1, June, manual of plants of Western 
Texas, Part 1; division of entomology, periodical 
bulletin, Vol. III, Nos. 9 and 10, June, insect life, 
Bul. No. 25, destructive locusts, circular No. 2 (sec- 
ond series), June, the hop plant louse and remedies 
to be used againstit; office of experiment stations, 
experiment station record, Vol. II, No. 11, June, 
circular No. 20, June, organization list of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the United States. 

VERMONT~—Exp. Sta. at Burlington, Bul. No. 24, 
May, potato blight and rot; Bul. No. 25, the bounty 
on maple sugar. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Exp. Sta. at Morgantown, Bul. 
No. 13, January, the creamery industry; Bul. No. 
15, March, raspberry gouty-gall beetle. 

WYOMING—Exp. Sta. at Laramie, Bul. No.1, May, 
the organization and the proposed work of the 
station. 


al cities 
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BUTTER THAT SELLS WELL. 





Pale, white, lard-like butter is not the kind that 
sells well. Rich-looking, June-yellow butter always 
has the preference. 

Buttermakers who recognize this fact have no 
trouble in disposing of their product at good prices. 
But a uniform, natural shade can be made only 


when good, pure coloring is used, and for this 


there is nothing equal to Wells, Richardson & Co.’s 
Improved Butter Color. It excels in strength, 
purity, and brightness, and its use cannot be de- 
tected either by sight or taste. Don’t allow your 
dealer to sell you an inferior article. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co.’s Improved, which is positively 
guaranteed never to turn rancid or color the butter- 
milk, and which always gives a natural June color. 








Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

The lamp-chimney  ques- 
tion—what sort do you break ? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. | 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys ? 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘ pearl top”’ or “ pearl 
glass, ’’ tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 
pose to breakany more. Try 


your hand at ruling. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 





DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discov- 
ery cures Horrid Old Sores, 
Deep Seated Ulcers of 4O 
years standing, Inward Tu- 
mors, and every disease of 
the skin, except Thunder Hu- 
mor, and Cancer that has 
taken root. Price $1.50. Sold 
by every Druggist in theU.S. 
and Canada. 





i866. 


ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist 
yt PROOFED 


PATENT WATER 


CHEAP \W ‘Applied by our new 
strona WATER PROOFS Patent ‘method 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. 







An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (¢7Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 








WIND MILL 
‘‘Money makes the mare go,’’ and a little 
breeze operates the Ideal Junior—a little money 


buysit. Ask for catalogue free. 


STOVER MFC. CO., 
510 River Street, © FREEPORT, ILL 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
INVESTMENT. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, 
6 Payable 

at 
—— TRADERS’ 
Nat'l Bank, 
BOSTON. 


Northern Investment Co. 


This company purchases strictly central business Real 
Estate in large cities, the rentals of which pay its divi- 
dends... As.is eee. known by all business men, this 
kind of real estate continually increases in value. Hence 
the large estates like the Sears Estate of Boston, the Fifty 
Associates, the Astor Estate of New York. and hundreds 
of other estates which could be mentioned, in all the great 
commercial cities of the world. 

The stock of this company is selling to-day at $102.50 per 
share, subject to advance after August 4, 1891. Par value 

100. Paid-up capital, June 1. 1891, $347,600. Send or call 

or full particulars at the office of the Company, where 
photographs of their buildings can be seen. 


OFFICE, 246 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Rooms 8, 11, Boston, Mass, 


GEO. LEONARD, President. 
A. A. HOWE, Treasurer. 


THREE MONTHS FOR TEN CENTS. ‘io cont 


stamps and secure ‘Florida Home-seeker’ for three 
months. Tellsof best routes, low board, and homes on $1 
monthly payments. O. M. Crosby, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 











a 
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CORN HUSKER AND 


“KEYSTONE” Foopen curren’ 


Husks the corn clean as hand work and at the same time 
cuts the stalk into the best fodder known. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., STERLING, ILL. 


Please Mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








» which, in colors, represents the 





Write for our lithographic advertise- 
various styles of Metal Shingles and 


Roofing Sundries we manufacture. 


ment 


Brockton, Mass., May 6th, 1891. 

Gentlemen: The redipped Galvanized Shingles 
have given the best of satisfaction here in Brockton 
to those whose roofs are-covered with them. It is 
now some six years since one hundred and sixty-five 
squares were used on one roof at the Fair Grounds. 
I have covered three roofs this spring, which have 
pleased the owners very much, I consider them 
the best roof covering in use. 

Yours truly, 


JAMES P. BEAL, Builder. 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


No. 9 Cliff St., New York City. 
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$45,295 BUGGIES 


ARE NOTIN ANY POOL or 
TRUST COMBINATION. 


We sell direct to the consumer at fac- 
tory prices, and by dealing direct with 
us you save dealer’s profit. It isaduty , 
you owe to yourself to get the most value / 
° for your money; then why pay a dealer 
$25.00 more than we ask for the same 
quality of goods? We don’t want your 
trade until you are satisfied that our 
goods are exactly as we represent them. 





OUR $37.50 ROAD WAGON, 





Address TEE FOSTER BUGGY & = o., 7TF We 


FOSTER 













i |: 
ape A eens 


$5.25 HARNESS 


We give a guarantee with all Foster 
Buggies and Harness sold. Our reputa- 
tion for good work at low pricesis known 


— throughout the country, therefore we 


can not afford to make any claims that 
we can not support. Our experience 
has been ‘‘ A customer once secured is a 
customer forever.’? Write for our illus- 
trated catalogue and join us in our efforts 
to kill offthe pool and trust which issuck- 
ing the life-blood from the consumer. 








DEcoraH STEEL WINDMILL 


NH and STEEL TOWER. 
VIL a7 The Decorah Steel Windmill sno" zonertat more 


) Mw 
wie? Windmill; lifts the pump rod with equal ease at al parts of 
C2 wm the stroke; the line of draft in lifting is kept directly over 
the center of the lifting shaft; the coi spring governor is the 
most perfect of windmillregulators; THE WHEEL AND 
g E ABE MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL. 


We guarantee our eight foot mill to do the work of any ordinary ten foot mill 


) Is half the weight, costs you half the freight, and a much s expensive tower to 
RN carry it; wtp pe OF wrist pin, with their leverage to act against the wheel. 
1 Nopitman. Nodead center. 


) Will Run a Pump in a Lighter Wind Than Any Other Wind Mill On Earth. 


“The World Do Move!"sssExsizansrcessrss 


NGOULDS & CALDWELL CO., Mfrs, 22 & 24.N. Canal St, Chicago, Il 


ih. 



















ILIZER CRAIN DRILL 
TOY poem 2h THE SUPERIOR DRILL CO, pies 


: SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Gage < Manufacturers of CRAIN DRILLS, BF 
wes S35 wy \) CULTIVATORS, CIDER MILLS fas} 
SYYINLY HAY CARRIERS end FORKS. If) 
J Looe 2 Farmers, see our local D 
<< write us for catalogue and prices. 



















Agent, or # 








Gates Rock and Ore Breaker. 


Capacity up to 200 tons per hour. Great saving in power. yf to any degree of fineness. The Gates Breaker 
kinds of breakers combined. Universally oy see by 
ontrac- 


has made more railroad ballast and road metal than all other 
mining companies. Many Hundreds Used by Railway Companies. Will furnish a thousand references from 
tors, Street Superintendents, Mines, Cement Manufacturers, etc. Also manufacture ? 
THE CORNISH ROLLS PULVERIZER. 
FINE CRUSHING PLANTS 
Address for 


Gatsiorwo GATES IRON WORKS, 50 V South Ginton Street, CHICAGO, 


73 Queen Victoria St., London. 44 Dey Street, New York. 215 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


















TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER {8 


* FREE Gl WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. Ea 


/ 1 f ts a strictly fi safi th 
y AY tee Hy dons omy ries Esorgt may. Wo shal} powers a ben ga Sm 
=I 









= 











1000 or more. The wheelsare 25° nches, with crescent steel rims and molded rubber tires, | 
and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adjustable to wear; geared to 46inches; detach- 
able cranks; four to five inches throw; frame finely enameled, with nickel trimmings. 
Each machineis supplied with toolbag, wrench and oiler. Equalin quality to those sold 
on the market for $45.00, We have both boys’ and girls’ styles, If you want one write a 

once to WESTERN PEARL CO.. 208 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. Mention this paper. 




























THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Will be held on the new and permanent Fair Grounds at Syracuse, N. Y., September 10th to 17th, 1891. Premium list 
largely increased. Sweepstakes and Third Prizes added. Unusual railroad facilities for both exhibitors and visitors’ 


Three Great Trunk Lines of the State Have Depots on the Grounds 


Which cover over 100 acres. This will be the largest and best fair ever held. For Premium Listsand full particulars 


Address The NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Eg QpnEVERY FARMERSIEMILLER 


o your own Sheiling and 
im Grinding at Home, saving tolls 
uy and teaming to and from 

sea] the Grist Mill, This wo-™ 
m mea can be done rainy, windy 










| The same Mill will cus 
corn stalks, saw wood,run 
churn, grindstone, pump 
= water, etc. We make the 
= HALLADAY 

RED WIND MILL 
in 11 sizes, 144 to 40 horse 
power, and GUARANTEE 
=a ey have no equal 





4H) days, when out-door work 
x I= is suspended on the farm. 
<S eS] 
































for Power, Durability 
and Storm-Defying 
~~ Qualities. 


=> Horse Powers 


and FAC EES both singleand 
double Geared, made heavy and strong. 


a2 XL CORN Sheller 


Adapted to run by hand, horse, steam 
or wind power. Not cheaply made, 
but strong, durable and effective in 
Mai its working, yet light running. It is 
a> constructed similar to the large 
MALS Power Shellers, and is the best 
2-Esie Sheller on the market. 


Both Swinging and Sliding 
Tables. We makea Saw T2*"e 
especially es to sawing 
a- long poles, ecial care is 
taken to make these machines 
strong and durable. 


\) THE IX, 
STALK CUTTER 


Fly Wheel, Safety Lever, 
and all late improvements. 


-AXL IRON FEED MILL 


3 sizes, both Belt and Geared Mills. Can berun by 
any power, and especially adapted to Wind Power. 
Will griod any kind of grain, and is the lightest 
running and most effective Feed Grinder made. 


= IXL TANK HEATER 


ey For warming water in Stock Tanks. Made of 








3 the best quality of iron castin one piece, no sheet 
iron to rust or solder to melt and cause leak. Will 
burn any kind of fuel. Itis very effective and takes 
less care to operate than any other Heater made. 

We also make th 





The 
L, 7 sizes. and - Pumpe in great variety. 
‘8 al) kisds and sizes, and the Stan Hay Tools 
consisting of Anti-Friction, Swivel, Reversible and Rod 
Carri H ple Horse Hay Forks, 
ulleys, Fleor Hooks, ete. All goods fully guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. Keliable Agents wanted 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 
BAT 


AVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


BRANCH HOUSES :—: Kaaaas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb. 
DEPOTS :—Boston, Mass.; Fort Worth, Texas, 

















ghe Farmers’ Choice Iron and Steel Roofing. 
= HE best made and 

~ 5 lowest in price. 

“i Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
ings. Qualities the 
hen very best, also Cor- 

rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING COs crrcxcottt 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 






PURPOSES. 
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EVAPORATOR WIRE CLOTH, 


FOR FRUIT DRYING 


4 Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HEEBNER’S S HORSE-POWER. 
With SPEED RECULATOR. as 
For |, 2 and 3 Horses. - 








( ty Ine, 
Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders,&c 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S,. A, 





Galvanized after being 
woven by asuperior process 
+ which will not poison fruit. 
Send for prices and samples. 


i; WRIGHT & COLTON 
WIRE CLOTH C@..,: 
Worcester; Mass. 





of attractive styles, at 
Hee AER mites catats | WHEAT FERTILIZER $2,535.20", cc's 
to match of papers ranging in price from 6c. to 5Oc. a roll, engine: ATC 


A.I., DIAM 


Works. No agents. 





T &CO., 1206 Market St., PHILADA., PA. 





Farmers direct from our 








YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


COSTS NOTHING ‘crcctBersats 
Great Bargain 

Wy Cutthis outand send with yourname 
and address and we will send the 
atch C. O. D. (all express charges 
d by us) giving you a chance to 

|» examine it before you pay one cent 
ef It is elegantly engraved; hunt- 
. ing case, stem wind and stem set, 

NN S, full gents’ size, andif you agus 
Zz iim fin: as 


~~ 
= 
—_ 
a 
- 







GENUINE 


d it worth twice as m 
any gold fille? watch you have 
ha seen so extensively advertised 
4 WNL. ~m and os to watches retailed at 
NAEP $85, donot take it. If when ecare- 
fully examined it proves satisfactory, pay the = 
agent #12 (our wholesale price) and take it. WATCH 
SUPPLY C@O., 320 & 322 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


WARRANTED 
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State, County and Other Fairs in 18 


i. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


[Copyright by the Orange Judd Co 


To Our Readers. 


If your County or District Fair does not 
’ pear in the list below, kindly request 

e Secretary of the Society to forward to 
= the name of the place where and tbe 
date when it is to be held. We desire a 
complete list of fairs in the United States 
and Canada to yj ed in the September 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTU- 
RIST. 

STATE > a 


Alabama........... Birmingham, 
. 20-Nov. 30 
“Southern Expo- 
SEO” esdbaxconee ee y 
Oct. 28-Nov. 11 


American Insti- 
| eee New York 
Sept. 30-Nov. 28 


California.........Sacrameuto...Sept. 17-19 


















Canada.. . Toronto........Sept. 7-19 
Colorado. ..-Puebio.. Sepc. 24-30 
Connecticut...... Meriden. Sept. 16-19 
Georgia............ Macon. ...Oct. 21-29 
eae « Peoria.... Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Oe eee Indianap: lis. Sept. 21-26 
Towa... ...........D63 Moines 
Aus g. 28-Sept. 4 

er Topeka... .... | sent. 11-19 
Kentucky 
Louisiana ........ Baton Rouge....Oct. 6-10 
eee d 
Michigan..........Detroit...Aug. 25-Sept. 4 
Michigan... Ne Sept. 7-11 
Minnesota......... Hamiline........Sept. 9-13 
Minnesota......... Cf oO eae Sept. 7-12 
Missouri ....... Sedalia..Auy. 18-Sept. = 
ee TS Sa Aug. 22- 
RE Lincoln........ Sept. 4- il 
New Jersey....... Newark, * Ben ey 

Park”... .- Sept. 21-25 
New Jersey....... 

“Interstate ”.... Trenton...Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
New Mexico..... Alpuquer que. - Sept. 21-26 
oO ae R " .. Sept. 21-26 
New York. alte . Sept. 1lu-17 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-Dee. 1 

hio .. Sept. 14-18 
Ohio “ Interstate ’To.edo......... Sept. 7-12 
Rhode Island ..... Narragansett Park 

Seot. 22 26 
South Carolina....Columbia....... Nov. 9-18 
South Dakota..... Sioux Falis ...Sept. 21-25 
Tennessee * sniee: 

Oe . Memphis....... Oct. 13-17 
Texas... . San Antonio ..Nov. 10-22 
se ..Dallas..... Oct. 17-Nov. 1 

tah. ....Salt Lake City..Oct. 6-10 
Wandngien.. eee Walla see 
mag ¢ 3 
Wisconsin......... Milwaukee... Pe opt It 
ALABAMA. 
BRIDE, 5 osc csea0% ae. - Oct. 20-23 
ea eee Cae Nov. 16-21 
Madison..........Huntsville...... Oct. 6-9 
ARKANSAS. 
eer y. ae. = a5 Bp 13-16 
eer Harrison.. .-Oct. 7-10 
Bradley . ..Warren. oe - Ot. 72 
Independence «. . Batesville...... Oct. 10-16 
Phillips -Helena.. ..-Oct. 29-24 
Sebastian . SIVTIgort Smith....lOct. 14 18 
St. Francis ........ Forrest City....Oct. 13-18 


ARKANSAS DISTRICT. 


Ouachita.........Camden,.......Oct. 20-24 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno ....... 


--+-Fresno — 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
.. -Aug. 17-22 
Sept. 21-26 















....- Aug. 18 22 
CALIFORNIA DISTBICT. 
Meveas......2s..5<0 Glenbrook Park 
Sept. 1-5 
San Benito........ Hollister....... Oct. 6-10 
San Joaquin.......Stockton..Sept. 22-Oct. 3 
Santa Barbara Santa Barbara a 18-21 
Santa Clara... San Jose....... Aug. 10-15 
Santa Cruz........ Santa Cruz Sept. 30-Oct.3 
BISRIGOU....+:00.0:.0:09 RIDER. 000s Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Ss | Se Oct. 5-10 
COLORADO. 

Gunnison Gunnison..... Sept. 22-25 
Larimer.... Fort Collins. ‘Sept. 22 25 
COLORADO DISTRICT. 
Montrose.......... Montrose. Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
CONNECTICUT. 

Litchfield ....... Watertown... Sept. 22-24 
Litehfield........New Miiford.. Sept. 9-11 
New Haven...... Guilford. ae 30 
New London..... Norwich.....- Sep . 22-24 
ae Rockville. . wot 8-10 

Windham.......... Willimantic 
ept. 29-Oct. 1 
Windham.......... Brooklyn . Sept. 15-17 
GEORGIA. 
Calboun........»MOtgan.....+.. Nov. 11-14 
Ciayton..........++s Jonesboro...... Sept. 1-5 
ee Atlanta. ..Oct. 19 Nov.7 
| a Gainesville...Nov. 10-13 
BERROOEK..wccccccoes Sparta........Oct. 21-27 
SOROTBOD 2020000000 Louisville... ..Ovt. 28-30 
Morgan...........Madison........ Oct. 29-30 
Warren ........:; Warrenton..... Oct. 14-18 
ILLINOIS. 
Adams. bey . Camp Point...Aug. 24-28 
Alexander .......C eee. Sept. 1-5 
asivccssneee Belvidere . Sept. 18-1 
Eee Mt. Sterling...Aug. 17-21 
BAPTA .....000c000 Princeton .... Sept. 8-11 


Sept. 15-18 


..Mt. Carroll.... 
Aug. 3-8 


.. Virginia........ 














Seeeeies.. hw _aeee.. oo 25-29 
Christian . : | Aug. 25-29 
Christian . ‘ Assumption 

ug. 31-Sept. 4 
OOS... ... os s:060sM RARBOSION...-. Sept. 8-12 
Crawford.......... Robinson... . Sept. 22-25 
DeKalb .- Sandwich..... Sept. 15-18 
DeWitt . Farmer City....Sept. 14 
are Clinton....... Aug. 10-14 
2 ae Wheaton ..... Sept. 8-10 
Se Paris....Aug. 3l-Sept. 4 
reminghiai scaeueee Watson......Sept. 22-25 
Edwards.. .Albion....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Fayette...... .. Vandalia Oct. 13-16 
Franklin. .- Benton........Sevt. 15-18 
Gallatin. ..Snawneetown Aug. 25-29 


aon ge oie 
Haucock.. 










-McLeausboro, y Ky 8-11 
- Cart 


BABS...2000 Sept. 7-11 








Hardin ..... .....-Elizabethtown Aue. 1114 
aS Cambridge 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
er Kewanee..... Sept. 14-18 
EPOGuois. ...... 2. . WATSOKS...0.0. Aug. 11-14 
EeeGuGIs ......... MiNfOrd........ Aug. 18-2 
aaa Newton...... Sepr. 15-18 
a Sa Jerseyville..... Ort. 13- 6 
Jo Daviess....... Gaiena....Sept. 29 Oct. 2 
OE See WHO GAR. cose ss Sn 15-18 
Kaukakee........ Kannaukre......Sept. 8-11 
PERUMEOUL, 5 ccs ccsenen Yorkvilhe...... Sept. 1-4 
CS er a ae Sept. 7-11 
IL to eau eo Ae Bept. 22-25 
LaSalle......... Mendota. - Sept. 1-4 
Livingston........ Pair Dary.....6.. Sept. 7-11 
Logan............Atianta.. . Sept. 1-4 
Macoupin....... ‘Cartinville..... Sept. 1 
OS aaa Wenona...... Sept. 21-25 
PCEIOBAD oo sn es wie Bloomington, .Aug. 25-28 
McLean ..........Saybrook.... Sept. 15-18 
McDouougb....... Macomb Aug. 24-28 
McHenry... Voodsiock....Auy. 25-28 
Menard Petersburg . Sept. 1-4 
Mercer.... Aledo..... Sept. 22-25 
Moultrie. . .- Sullivan én Sept. 1-5 
Oxte . Oregon. . sept. 22-25 
Rochelle... ... Sept. &-11 











Dunlap...... Sept. 16-18 
.-Pinckneyvile....Oct. 6- 
--- Griggsville... -ALug. 10-14 
Richiavd.. - Olney. -OCt. 20-23 
Saline.. owe :: Harrisburg... okene Aug. 4-7 
Saline. .......-Kidorado.....Aug. “i- 15 
Sangamon. Seeeuneee —— knpae Sept. 7-11 
a SY Rushville....Aug. 10-14 
Shel ale ssoese Shelbyville .. -Sept. 15.19 
Ee Toulon.. .- Sept. 7-11 
Tasoweli.. Mackinaw | 
Aug. 31- “gr 4 
Tanowell ........... DSIBVAN......s Aug. 23-28 
TINO. 6.0.0 50005000 OREEDORD.. 562 Sept. 15. 18 
Union 000060 sd Bs 00100000. AME ane 
Vermillion. ineseean Catlin... . Sept. 8-11 
Vermillion........Danville. .Sept. 1 
Wabash ....Mt. Carmel.. “Sepr. 5-18 
Warren....... --Monmouth.....Sept. 8-11 
White. . Carml...... Sept. 1-5 
Williamson . Marion.. ept. 24-27 
Whiteside.. --Morrison. . Sept. 1 
Winnebago... eee Sept. 1-4 








ILLINOIS DISTRICT. 





CO Ss Sere ee: Sept. 1-5 
See La Harpe Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
Jackson........ — eta.... Sept. 8-11 
Macon ...Macon. +AU. 18-21 
ae - Aug. 4-7 
ee Moiticelio.. » Ang. 7731 
OS Ss. CS eae Sept. 14 
St. Clair..........Bellteville... Sept. 1-5 
Stephenson... keseeen Freeport... .. . . | Sept. 8-11 
Vermillion....... Hoopeston..... Aug. 24-28 
INDIANA. 
Benton .- Boswell... 
Boone . Lebanon. . - 
Carroll Camden......... 
SRS 5 oo s50 ween Frankfort 
Crawford.......... Marengo. conned 3 are. 5 
PIBEBID, .. ccvececce Waterloo. 5-9 
Delaware.........Muneie........ ioe 8 21 


| ee 


Huntingburg. .Sept. 14-19 


OE eee eek Sept. 21-25 
_) 3a New Albany..Sept. 14-18 
Fountain.........Covington..... Sept. 14-18 
Se - Rochester..... Sept. 2-5 
a See Aug. 25-28 
Gibson coved SARCOGON . «0 00 Sept. 7-12 
a.) Bloomfield. ...Se,,t. 15-20 
Hancock..........Greenfield..... Aug. 18-21 
on ap .. Sheridan. Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
Harrison.. ;. “Corydon esa Aug. 25-28 
Ee New Castle.. ‘te. 11-14 
Howard.........Poplar Grove 
wees 28-Oct. 2 
Huntington ... Warren.. . Sept. 15 
Huntington.... Huntington... -- Sept. 8-17 
Jefferson.........Madison...... Aug. 11-14 
North 4 ee -Aug. 4-7 
..Franklio Sept. 15-19 
.. Vincennes... . Vet. 12-17 
.- LaPorte .. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
.. Bedford. - Oct. 6-10 





..Bremen.. 


‘Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
.* Culver Park ” 
Lake Maxinkuckee 


Sept. 22-25 
Miami.. ..Peru. . . Sept. 15-18 
oe ee Bloomington. -Sept. 14-18 
Montgomery...... Crawfordsvilie Sept. 7-11 
NOWtON. ...... << MOMOCEO. ....50 Sept. 15-18 
ee | eee eT 
(See -Aug. 17-22 
OO Ee New Harmony Sept.14-18 
5, a) PEO -....-Mt. Vernon...Sept. 22-26 
Sa Winamac....Sept. 15-18 
PR. 02600 00w Bainbridge 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4 

peaaeieh.. . -. Winchester....Sept. 8-11 
Rus ey ee Sept. 8 12 
St. , re ..-e.- Mishawaka... Sept. 14-18 
Shelby.........,.Shelbyville.. -- et. 15 






















Spencer.........Rockport...... Sept. 21-26 
Steuben..... ~— Ul! Sept. 22-2: 
Switzerland .....East Enterprise Sept. 1-4 
Tippecanuoe...... LaFayette Aug. 31-Sept.4 
Tipton. ...00cesdtOUON........Ang. 17-21 
Vanderburg...... Evansville Sept. 28.0 ‘t.3 
Vermillion.......Newport..Sept. 28-Oer, 2 
Saas Haute.. Aug. 24-28 
oe Wabash City..Sept. 22 26 
Wabash.... ......No. Mancbester 
Sept. 29 Oct. 2 
Warrictk........Boonville...... Oct. 5-10 
Washington P . Sept. &-12 
Washington. Sepr. 1-4 
Wayne...........Richmond..... Aug. 25-28 
INDIANA 1 DISTRICT. 
Lo ae AUDUEA: 5-35 Sept. 7-11 
Fountain ........ Covingtou.... Sept. 14-18 
Kosciusko......... Warsaw. Sept. 14-18 
er bones Vernon.. -Sept. 21-25 
IOWA 
Re Corning....... Sept. 21-25 
Audubon........-Audubon . - isepti 14-17 
Buchanan........ Independence 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
PE ES Rockwell City Sept. 15-18 
fe Ree a | ae Sept. 21-24 
1 See: Atlanta...... . Sept. 7-10 
Cedar.. ers | eee Sept. 1-5 
Chickasaw.. ... New - pia’ ‘Sept. 2-4 
Clarke ..........Qsceols.......sept. 8-il 
Clayton oe .- National. .Sept. 8-11 
Crawford .. .. Denison Sept. 17.19 
ee ee Adell. -- Aug. 25-28 
ON Bloomfield... he 25-28 
Delaware ..-Manchester....Sept. 8-1 
LS, Ee West Union.. Sept. 14 
_ Sa ere Charles City. “Sept. 10 4 
eS Jefferson..... Aug. 18-21 
ree Gr et Center ale 15-17 
SRMNMNMIRS Ss cis. ose Eldora.. -- Sept. 8-11 
TEOWOEN é0.5% on. See: Sept. 1-4 
| SS as Ida Grove.... Sept. 15-17 
SREDOE 200s < a Sept. 15-18 
Jones Anamosa..... Aug 25-28 
Seer Algona........ Sept. 23 25 
Linn. ee ery City.. Sept. 15-18 
Louisa...... a a Aug. 25-28 
SR OS Rock Rapids. .Sept. 15-17 
TERTIOOR o. ccc Winterset Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
eae Knoxville... ..Aug. 18-21 
Mitenel ........ ene: Sept. 9-11 
Montgomery.....Red Oak..... Sept. 14-18 
ea «eseeee.Muscatine.....Sept. 15-18 
Osceola... bley Sept. 11-12 


: Clarinda. Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
.-Emmettsburg Sept. 16-18 
..-Fonda........Sept. 15 18 


Page .... 
Palo Alto... 
he a bee 












ys gpa ..Mount Ayr....Sept. 1518 
baseeeaeeo cen eee Sac City.......Sept. 9-ll 
Sect ..Davenport....Sept.7 11 
DMOIOY sconces o6 Harlan... 0.90 Aug. 25-28 
ae a ay. Toledo. ..Sept. 24 Oct. 1 
LST See Afton........Sept. 15-18 
Van Buren.......Keosauqua....Sept. 15-18 
if SA Ottumwa..... Aug. 18-21 
Warren...........Indianola..... Sept. 15-18 
Washington....... Washington...Sept. 15-18 
Winnebago........ Forest City ....Sept. 812 
Winnesh ek. ge ts Sessa eee Sept. 8-10 
Worth... .... . Northwood... Sept. 15-17 
WEIMEE sa sscttascct Clarion...... Sept. 15-18 
IOWA DISTRICT. 
AE es Anamosa...... Aug. 25-28 
Se eee Sheiby.... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Van Buren. cniebnae DARIGON...« sucess Sept. ag 
Wapello... Agency....Sepr. 29-Oct. 2 
KANSAS. 
Anderson ........Garnett. Aug. 26-29 
Sey errr Cottonwood Falls 
Aug. 19-21 
CO Bere en. .. Sept. 21-25 
Crawford ...... APG.....0..0. Sept, 14 
Jeffersou...... yon aoa Lepaaul Sept. 8-10 
BOM soos so ..sseMound City. ..Sept. 15-19 
See Paola......Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Montgomery..... Independence. Sept. 8-11 
Nemaha.........Seneca........ Sept. ae 
eee Erie.. -Oct. 
Phillips. . Phillipsburg. ‘Sept. ‘2 25 
Potta watomie ae Wamego. .Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Rawlins. eee err 7-9 
i ee eee Fredonia..... .. Sept. 24 
KENTUCKY. 
PEE ccs sans seca Columbia........ Aug. 4-7 
ANGersaon, .......6 Lawrenceburg 
Aug. 18-21 
Bath..... pee Seenwele pens-- ame 11-14 
BOORTUON. «500000000 PAR vasesscceew Se 
ee Danuvialle........- 
Caldwell... .Princeton.. 
Campbell. ‘ Alexandria., 
Christian. . Hopkinsville 
Clark.. .. Winchester.... 
Daviess ...Owensbor »...... 
PAVOUC .00.06005005 Lexington..... Aug. 25-29 
CS aa Elizabethtuwn Sept. 8-11 
ean Horse Cave...Sept. 15-18 
Henderson......... Henderson... . Sept. 8-12 
REMIND 6 s0cc00000 Madisonville... Aug. 12-15 
Jefferson .......... Fern Creek....Aug. 18-20 
Jessamine......... Nicholasville. . Aug. ] t-14 
OO, ere Londou... .... Aug 26-29 
OS rr a UT ae Aug. 22 
Mason............Maysville. an. 18 22 
err Ger mantown.. . Sept. 30 
McCrackeun........ Paducah.. “Oct 14 16 
) ae Se ‘Harrodsturg. July 28-31 
Mahblenbery.......Greenville......Oct. 14-17 
MA acs s0en e50an Bardstown.... Sept. 1-5 
__ re .... Hartford. . Sept. 30-Oct 3 
Oldhais........0. .La Grange. heii Sept. 2 
OWEN, 2. 0cccccccees Owenton.. “Sept nag 3 
oo! re Somerset...... Sept. 8-ll 
nd SOO Shelbyville.. ry "25-28 
i Sy Pe ‘Campbellsvill le 
Aug. 11 14 
Union .... .. Uniontown....Aug. 18-22 





.—Other periodicals will give credit when copying this list.] 















LOUISIANA. 

COMED sn caussacued Shreveport...... Nov. 37 
East Feliciana....Clinton......... Set, 3135 
MAINE. 

Aroostook......... ** Maple Grove Park ” 
é FIOUICON.. 0.660006 Sept. 30 
POMBE cies dcaecs Farmington 
Sept. 3 Oc 
REONIS aso00u seane South Paris. oP Sept 1514 
Penobscot......... Maplewood Park” 
angor..... Sept. 
Somerset.......... Skowhegan., “Sept isit 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore......... Timonium......Sept.8-11 
Frederick ......... Frederick ity Oct. 13- 16 
ae Belair.. «--.Oct. 13-16 
Montgomery,...... Rockville... Sept. 24 
Talbot. .-Easton....... . Sept. 14 
W. ashington.. .. Hagerstown ...Oct. 13-16 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barnstable ........ Barnustable....Sept. 15-16 
Berkshire ee RE Sept. 15-18 
Berkshire......... -Great Bari ington 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
oC es Taunton Oct. 7-10 
Dukes..... abadeanee West Tisbury....Oct. 6- 
Essex.. ooeeseLaWrence.. 
Franklin.. .Greenfield. 
Hampden. . PMIMNOE, 566.6050 
Hampshire...... Seremenpeen. . 
Middlesex North.Lowell........ 
Nantucket......... Nantucket...... 5 


Hingham..... 


Plymouth........ 
Bridgewater. 


Plymouth. ....... 


-Sept. 24-25 






MORCEMER . 05600006 Worcester.......Sept, 1-4 
Worcester. ........ Fit: Sarg... -- Sept. 22-23 
ER | ee Oct. 6-7 
Worcester......... .. —_ 24-25 
Worcester......... Oxford... - Sept. 22-23 
Worcester......... Sturbridge. . “Sept. 17-18 
MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT. 
Berkshire........No. Adams..,.Sept. 22-24 
MICHIGAN. 

Allegan.. . Allegan...Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Antrim . Bellaire...Sept. 29 Oct. 1 
es eee "Hastings Aree: Sept. 32°25 
BTOMROD 60.06.00 04 Coldwater ....Sept. 21-25 
Calhoun......... Marsball. Sept. -Oct. 2 
ene ..- Dowagiac. Sept. 29-Uct. 2 
Charlevoix.......East Jordan 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Eaton....... .-Charlotte. Sept. ee 2 
Genesee ..... 2.6%; ae 15-18 


Grand Traverse. ... Traverse Gity sept. 8-11 
Hillsdale ........Hillxdafe. — 28-Oct. 2 


Hillsdale.........Litehfieid.. --Oct. 6-9 
en See Stock br dge .. - Oct. 6-8 
Isabella..... ...-Mt. Pleasant. ‘Sept. 22-25 
es . Kalamazoo Sept. 29-Oct.2 
Kent.. ..Grand Rapids Sept. 14-18 


SS ee reg ore me 8-11 
Lapeer ...........Hadle ‘ 

LOENAWEE, . 2 200006 
Lenawee..... 
Livingston . 
Mecosta..... 















Menominee. . 
Midiand.... : Midland... osa8 
eae Petersburg....Sept. 15-17 
Oakland...........Pontiac.. ‘Sept. 9 Oct. 2 
OCOCAND.. 20652006 oS ae Sept. 22-25 
Lo a ae ee Gaylord. ih spniew Sept. 28-29 
6S ee Port Huron...Sept. 22-25 
St. Joseph....... Centreville...... Oct. 6-9 
Washtenau....... Ann Arbor Sept. 29-Oct.2 
WEED 6s ésessc ves Piymouth..... Sept. 22-25 

MICHIGAN DISTRIOT. 
LN. ae Tonia . Sept. 22-25 
ON Se Pere: +-Lapeer. .. Sept. 22-25 
Tuscola..........Caro...+.Se ept. t. 30 Oct. 3 
oo Cadillac... .. Sept. 17-19 

MINNESOTA. 
Anoka.. a ee Sept. 3 
Cottonwood « Seco Windom..... Sept. eis 
Douglas. . .... Alexandria rot 29-Oct.2 
Faribault.......... Blue Earth ony 
ept. 1719 
PAINOLD §.<:: 0.400<o TOMO secsass Sept. }4- u 
Freevorn........Albert Lea....Sept. 15-18 
eer Casedonia..... Sept. a4 
PROEBOR 6 05 doves ss Jackson....... Sept. 1617 
ee Fairmount....Sept. 21-23 
Meeker .-Litchtield..... Sept. 22-24 
| re ustin Sept. 14-18 
Cie: | ee Sept. 17-18 
DIROOUBI 6.5 0:0 06.6 bs ROVER. 005.4 Sept. 17-19 
Oimsted..........Rochester Aug. aN. Set. 5 
BOISE . .. . 01000 sRAMAMDINO s 0 00 50 Sept. 7-12 
Sibley ..........+-AFlington....... Sept. 1-5 
SCCAPNS 2... «0000ct- ClOUG...0.. Sept. 14-17 
Steele..... -eeses- Owatonna 0 600k .. Sept. 3-5 
BURT ONG, 6:60 .0.0c0s con BROPEID ve 500005 Sept. 17-19 
anmigaaga ia. 
29-Oct. 2 
Winona... .... Winona...... ee 24-29 
MISSOURL. 

i Sree eevee. bowser Sept. 7-1) 
Atchison ..Rockport......Sept. 15 18 
AMGTAIN. ,......s0000 Mexico..... ... Aug. 
Caldwell Hamilton...... Aug. 25-29 
eet Carroliton.... Sept. 8-12 
Cass POMOD. e000: "Aug. 18-22 
bt rer Kahoka....... Aug. 25-28 
Dade...........-Lockwood.....Sept. 15-18 
Gasconade......... Hermann....... Sept. 4-5 
SONIA oo ccs0cscnes AIDAUY..0000.0 68 
PMNGOI, «tics cstesaae Kansas City 
Ae Carthage 
Johnson...........-Holden. f 
LaFayette......... Higginsville. me ey Aug. 18 
TADOGIN. 56 <:0-5:<0 roy Sept. 8-11 
Livingston ........ Chillicothe ‘Sept. bs. Oct.2 
PERRO 8s 650 6'00 08 Bes Palmyra.. ~ 29-Oct. 3 
Moniteau.......... California. . a 22-25 
Monroe. ........00 Paris Bee avieNionvs Aug. 18-23 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. A471 









































































1891. 
WIRD. ccc cctacescess Louisiana......Jualy 27 31 Otsego... ..Cooperstown..Sept. 21 23 OREGON. | TEXAS DISTRICT. 
Oi csceeecieissts Platte Cit Aug. 25 29 Putnam.. A) ae Aug. 25-23 . F " 
DOM cscs costal Bolivar........Sept. 15-19 | Queens... “Mineola, L. 1. ‘Sept. 2226 | Gackamas......... aos ee ens ee 
St. Charies........$ st. Charl Sept. 1618 | Kockland.. Spring Valiey Sept. 22-25 | Marion...” Salem.........Sept. 1419 eee 
Scotland........... Memphis .. Sept. 1-4 Rockland...... tO Css | °C” : 3 | UTAH. 
SSUAV AN «5 5.5 ic 60 MUO 5 5 0:005.60 Se Nbe 1D at. Lawrence. A gm = 7 7 PENNSYLVANIA. Be | eens eS NOME o 4c65003 Oct. 17-29 
MISSOURI DISTRICT. Saratoga... a Iston Spa... Sept, 8- Allegheny Tarentum Aug. 25-28 | VERMONT 
; j S hoharie. .-Schoharie.....Sept. 22-24 | Armstrong... 21, ton... Sept. 29 Oct. 3 Eo wee an 
DavieSs........+. .Jamesp D Pees Sept. 1-4 aeanuueie CPP? “Tadaoaeet Sept 32-24 Armstrong. la Day {0 tee oa Sept. 29 Oct. 2 Bennington Pee Manchester Center 
GIUNAG. .65.600000% PYGNTON. 3. «055 Sept. 8-11 ent: ek) | Beer Hookstown....Aug. 19-21 Sept. 8-10 
Randolpn..........Moberly.......Aug. 11-15 | genuyler Watkins...Sept, 30-Oct.2 | BePKs.+--.eeeeeeees Reading.......8ept. 15-18 | Franklin Sheldon Sept. 9-11 
: Speci cata se INS...Sept. s0-Oct. IRE OPO: «<<< 0000.2 Towanda...... Sept. 22-25 | Rutland........... 7 eee - 
MISSISSIPPI Seneca... Waterloo. .Sept. 29 Oct.1 Bradford ; : a Rutland....... Sept. 15-18 
eccsak<vait . Stenhen . Nt eats Sept. 29 Oct. 2 feeerena settee —— -- eo Sept. 15-18 | Rutland............ Fair Haven...Sept. 2?-25 
CSTONMON S « 5:60550505 Grenada........Oct. 28-30 Stenben ‘"Hornell=ville. ,Aug. 24-28 TAQTOrd....... +. TTOV......e0ee Aug. 25 28 Washington...... Waitsfield......Sept. 1-2 
NoOxtb06s «60650000 Macou.......... Oct. 13-16 | Suifolk. “Riverhead Sept. 24-Oct.1 i gecosssnsicsi —— on wis Windsor........... Woodstock....Sept. 22-2¢ 
NEBRASKA. — es sep: op | Cambria.........., Ebe.sburg a VIRGINIA. 
MOABs n6esiiern ec Hastings........ -Oct.69 | Washington ‘Fort Edward..Sept.7 11 Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Henrico............ Richmond...... Oct. 27-29 
gatalope eee ees Neligh..... ae os ne Wayne e 7 Be et oe Sopk ae Oce. 3 ——_ tisitoesaicievevie ——— tease Sepe 1419 Northampton ..... Cape Charles City ae 
etry ta cescteres a eki .. Sept. 29 Ot. 2 restchester. Whi rs ZENLEL. oo sees eee eee g eee ls ug. 
dal David City... Sept. 22-25 Westchester... White ma -? 28 Ort. 3 Chester eT ree Oxford. ++. ++» Sept. 23-25 Shenandoah....... Woodstock....... ‘Gt. 6.9 
CL ee ee: Plattsmout n,. Sept. 15-18 Wyoming ......... Warsaw..... (A .Sept. 29 3 Clarion Sith ade sav een Clar ion. coesee SEDPt. 15-18 Spotsylvania...... Fredericksburg 
ON aa schuyler..Sep'. 30-Oct. 2 Yates ip Y: Sept 22 25 NS eee OS eee ept. 1-3 Sept 29-Oct. i 
ee ee Broken Bow..Sept.22-25 | ~  °°°°*. SENS YS eae ‘ede -- Sept. Columbia.......... Bloomsburg....Oct. 14-17 - 7 Ki e 
Taudbe............ Lexington. ....S«pt. 22-25 NORTH CAROLINA. Columbia......... Berwick .......Sept.25 VIRGINIA DISTRICT. 
PISGN 526-5 5. APONCE. 000055 Sepitc2e 25 | BISGEW:...5.0; 65055 Elizabethtown. Oct. 18-21 | Columbia.......... Benton.........Oct.7-10 | Augusta............ Staunton......... Oct. 1-3 
Dodge..... 1) Fremout.. Sept 29-Oer. 2 OHIO Cumberland....... Carlisle....Sept.’29-Oct. 2 Baldin....... -o. Staunton...... Aug. 25-28 
Douglas. veseeeeees Otnaha....Aug. 31-Sept. 4 . ; , Crawford. ........Conneautville Sept. 15-18 Frederick Winchester....Sept. 8-11 
FillmOre.......cc0e Geneva........S"pt. +18 PICT oo 5 «4evesres -Lima. oo ece.- Wept. 15-18 Crawford.........Cochranton....Sept. 9-11 Loudoun.........Leesburg.... Aug. 25-27 
RTA, ....500000% Franklin...... Sept.22-95 | Augiaize........... emai eins pds _ vee RMRUERD = = SOU: 14 WASHINGTON 
dorset : 99.5 Sept. 29-Oct. 2 Ve Rie aiens.0:0Ne i avs 
tacoma ed avenge i, ee Ashland....-+--Sepid | ae Sept. 2% | King............Kent.....Aug. 3l-Sept. 5 
PGTMtOLL. ..<.ss. Aurora ‘Sept. 15-18 | Asbtabula......... Jefferson...... Sept. 22-25 | Dauphin..........Gratz........Sept. 22-25 | Yakima............ No. Yakima......Oct. 69 
Hitchcock aan Culbertson... ‘Sept. 99.95 | Athens............. PURORGs oiisn58:0 Sept. 22-24 | Erie............ Corry ........Sept. 15-18 WEST VIRGINIA 
‘ LE OS R Wor ne Gane. Tem BOIMONG. .6.555 00:50 St. Clairsville NG aiclacases 501 cin Edinboro. .... Sept. 8-11 * +e. 
SASPEL.. 0. essere ees E woud.,......Sept. 17-19 Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Fayette Uniontown con 26-29 Greenbrier ....... Lewisburg...... Sept. 1-4 
pnd EI OG ree eee: Cuiie Bont. Re | Butler...... ates Hamilton....... "“Oct.69 | Greene ............Carmichaels ...o/08t. 78 | Harrison........ Clarksburg. ...«..Sept. 1-3 
Keith eee eae st wae a: 29-95 Coron pa iisresteoaaue Carrolivon. eee “ CE ee eee Indiana...Seprt. 30 Oct. 3 —e tetees oO C. H. —— ee 
Bane 0/03 *Si9 9s Bera areeae oS Wh rages 4 Yhampaign........ (CC ee ug. 25- er p ville....Sept. 22-: ar a a tae Re oeeee Sept. f~ 
cn + tong aaa sends sana a aa po guid Batavia. ‘Aug. py ag ae ere oy — = = BONGNNIC SS «3.5 05s Pennsboro.,.. Sept, 8-11 
Foner a Ppiniee ( entral City... Sept, MST) || CULO sevice sess Wilmington.....Sept. 1-4 | Lackawanna.......Scranton...... Sept. 22-25 | Dsler............00. Middlebourne. Aug. 25-27 
Nemaba......--... Auburn. wa Sept. 29-Oct. 2 Clinton. OR re Sabiua.......... July 27-31 Lawrence....... ..New Castie.... Ang. 25-28 WOU cacnciaccaes New Martinsville 
RARE sak oie S\racnse..... Sept. 16-18 a ege taesee Bucy TUS....... Sepe. 22-25 eS ae Allentown Sept. 28-Oct 2 Wood Pestsieetiene peg +4 
Piattc..........: “Colum... Sent. 16-18 | Darke.............. Greenville Aug.3!-Sept.4 | Luzerne..........Wyoming ......Sept. 8-11 | VO0G+--+---++++- : ga...cept. 
i eae O-ceola....Sepr. 29: Ocr. 2 — aiaiebiereiaiets Fea ote Satie Pie gt a a. AEN ++ eee Ts WISCONSIN. 
BOCK. oo. eese noes Bax ett....Sept Oct 2 | Kainfe'd....000...Uameaster......0et. 117 | Mercer..c.... .....Mercer.......-Sept-187 | B&Fron............. Chetek... ...... Sept. 911 
mee ott Mk eas oe oe I Gallipolis ...... Aug.ll-14 | Mercer.....-.....Stoneboro Sept. 29-Oct.1 | Brown..........-.. Green Bay...... Sept. 14 
poe i ee. pepe gene, apes | GTEENE..........+0 Xeuia.........Aug. 11-14 | Monroe......... Stroudsburg....Sept. 1-5 | Burnett...... seeeee Grantsburg...... Sept. 25 
Seward... Seward....Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Guernsey.......... aia Moutgomery..... Pottstowa.......Oct.69 | Columbia. .. vce ee oe 
S : 7 Sept. 28 Mi | PEOMGOE s cides eses ene Gf) Serer ts Spe" 00h 56: rene as : ae 
—" + dai pony Pa MANION. 55 sc0cce3 Carthage... oPvAug. 18.22 nent nec es ot uous. ae Oct-68 Fond du Lac..... Fond du Lac...Sept. 8-11 
Webster ‘aaa Oct, 5.9 | Hancock......... Pec ieascane Oct. 7-10 | Northumberland... Milton....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 =—_- ich eee = OR - Sept. 9-11 
York ae Sept. 92-25 | Hardiv.............Kentom.....0.0., Sept. 14 | Perry....... ......Newport...... Sept. 15-18 OWAn. sees eee eeeee odgeville.... Aug. 26-28 
siete RA pee APT OTT : Harrisou........... MBG E icc saccdens Cpt. Le | Potters. ..0..550500 Coudersport..Sept. 16-18 | Jackson....... -Black River Falls 
mS hig RICT. ‘ ee sseseeeeeees Napolzon.......Sept.81l | Schuylwill........Orwigsburg....Sepr. 1-4 Jefferson Jeltoraon septa Oty 
Richardson ....... Falls City..... Sept- 15-18 pe ng Bielaviawleaiaied - — seca ‘ --. sept. 9 12 Schuylkill Boa ca.ao Ringtown tas Aug. 26-28 Tacionce........ ta Crosse. Ang. 3!-Sept.5 
NEW HAMPSHIRE DIMES. ss eeecerees Millersburgh el, Cee Forksville Se,.t. 30-Oct. 2 LaF. Darli s 
2 AMPS a. z Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Susquehanna...... Montrose ..... Sept. 29-30 | _—- eyreixtes Mar seo ept. 8-11 
Cheshire.........Keene.........Sept.9-10 | Huron.......... ...Norwalk........Sept.811 | Susquehanna.....Harford...... Sept. 23-24 | 730 + te ay ereces Wan towoc....-Sept. 811 
Cheshtre........ Bindees.<.<.565:0% BEniy a0 || RMON 6i005005.005000 Mt. Vernon ....Sept.8-11 | Tioga...........+. Mansfield. . . . Sept. 22-25 ec Speed = eee a 15-18 
Coos...........-.Colebrook.Sept. 29-Oct.1 | Lake............... Painesville ....Aug. 25-29 | Umnion.............. Lewisburg....... Oct. 7-9 | Outagamie......... ortonv s 
Coos...........-. Whitefield Sept. 30-Oct.1 | Lickiny..........Newark...Sept.29-Oct.2 | Warren............ Warren........ Sevt 811 | pon a, ee. 2 
Grafton ..........Canaan...... Sept. 22-24 | Lugau............Bellefontaine Washington...... Burgetistown....Oct. 6-8 Pie Nevseeeereeeees Elle ae — gh 
Merrimack....... Warner........ Sept. 23-24 F Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Washington....... Washington P CPCE......e sees tee —— -+++- Sept. 21-23 
Merrimack... ....New London.....Sept. 22 | Lorain............. Elyria.....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 Aug. 31-Sept.4 | Portare .........-. ne el Sept. 22.24 
Merrimack.........Tilton......... Sept. 1517 | Madiso:........... London......... Sept 811 | Wayne............. Honesdale Sept. 29-Oct. 1 =a be esccccccens j ac: nt se eeees Sept. 1-4 
Rockingham... .. Southampton Mahoninyg......... Youngstown ....Sept. 1-4 | Westmoreland ....Greensburgh....Oct. 6-9 ge ae steeeeeeees Hoon, e......Sept. 8-11 
Sept. 30-Oct.1 | Marion............ Marion,...Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Wyoming.......... Tunkhannock Sept. 16-18 BS EUR 0 oeinoe wns UdSON.....-.. + Sept. 1-3 
Strafford.........Rochester..... Sept. 22-25 | Medina............ MGOINA. . 2. +26 SODAS 1 WORBs..¢.csecsvenes aS ct. | Sheboygan ........ Sheboygan. ...Sept. 22-25 
Sullivan ..........- Newport ....++..+++ Oct.7 | Mercers....0.... «-Celina........-Aux, 25-28 | York....0....-... Hanover... -. Sept. 15-18 a: ae naam at 
NEW JERSEY. Remgokny ters. ieee Te HRORS SEAND. Waiworih.........-Elkborn,...../Sept. 2235 
Burlington ........ Mt. Holly......Sep*. 14.18 | Morgan............ McConnelsville Washington ....... West eae “ie —— seeeeeees Weruemnk. ine . +H 
Cumberlaud....... Bridgeron...... Aug. 18 20 Sept. 14-17 ALT | WUAUPACS.....--+..- 4 . » £2. 
Somerset Banintes ss Somerville... Sept 15.17 eee eect ce Mr. Gillean Ee ccens 0 t. 6s SOUTH CAROLINA. Winnebago.......Oshkosh..... Sept. 21-25 
alem............ Woodstown....Aug, 25- uskingui....... lesville....... Sept. 1- Chester Chester Oct. 28-31 CANADA 
TEV CBD oo 50s cess Port Clinton. .Sept. 23-25 ? j Wi as... Wer ; 
NEVADA. ; ! Fairfield . Winnsboro. -Noy. 3-4 
Paulding .......... Paulding...... Sept. 15- Addington......... Newburgb.........Oct. 8 
TRNGOES <655%53e506 Watlih ocse5 543 Sept. 29-30 erry. eS New Dethoien ept- 16-18 | Mason............. Pt. Pleasant... Aug. 25-28 Argenteuil ee --Lachute ae Se t 28-4 
reer sae Aug. 26-28 SOUTH DAKOTA. BTUCE... eee eee e eee alkerton Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
NEW YORK. Perry.............Somerset......Oct. 21-24 | bell Mound Cit Carleton........... Ottawa....Sept. 24-Oct. 3 
BUDRIG 5505s cssisece cd Albany....Aug. 26 Sept.1 | Portage............ Ravenna...... Sept. 21-23 AMPDELM .......+66 oun "ye, t. 20-Oct. 1 Cornwall... ..... . Cornwall Center 
Allegany .........Cuha........... Sept. 22-25 | Preble............- PONS. «05.6 Sept.21-25 | pnion Elk Point... et Sept 1012 Sept. 18-19 
Allegany.........../ Angelica....... Sept. 8-1 PORN d.5%.s:4<n OLORWase SEDEIEEOOEIS| ee ee pt. Dennis. .........006 WOR dnc isc -Oct. 8-9 
Broome......--. Windsor .....Sent. 15-18 | Richland.......... Mansfieid....... Sept. 8-11 TENNESSEE. ' Dufferin ........... Manitou. .....,...Oct. 8-9 
Broome............ Whitney’ Point Sept.l4 | Ross...c.......0.0+ Chillico he... Aug. 11-14 Dundas............ Morrisburg. . .Sept. 15-16 
Cattaraugus....... Little Valley....Sept. 1-4 Sandusky .......... Tremont... Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Anderson.......... ‘Minton. .......66 Sept. 1-4 Greenvile......... Pre:cott...... Sept. 22-24 
ES eas Plattsburgh....S~-pt. 8-11 SANGUSIY +s ccs <.0c.<CUEMOs:< o:scicret ept. 1-4 Bedford.........Sheltyville...... Sept. 3-5 Haldimand........ Cayuga....... - Sept. 29-30 
COlBMDIB...<.6.05: BRUNGBOD ss 35005 <5 Sept.14 MENOCR. ...iccevieces Tiffin. .....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 MRT cccccclemaan Dyersburg...... Ou: . 13-17 pe eee Belleville..... Sept. 10-12 
Columbia.........Chatham....... Sept. 8-11 Seneca .......c.. Fostoria. ......Sept. 1-4 Di re Somerville...... Oct. 6.19 Huntingdoun....... Hemingford...... Sept. 8 
Chautauqua....... Jame-town BEGUBV cic scacsscacd Sidney........Sent 22-25 ENE s 6c.0 see siebeces 4 ae Oct. 13-16 | Joliette............ Joliette........ Sept. 9-10 
- Aug. 31-Sept.3 | Stark.............- Canton....Sept. 28-Oct.2 |, Gibson............ ere Oct. 13 | Missisquoi......... Beaford......... Sept. 1-2 
Chemung.........Elmira..... Sept. 29-Oct.2 | Summit............ RESON... .scac Oct: 69: | Henry.........0.00 Paris. ........... Oct. 8-10 | Ontario............ Whitby.......Sept. 22-24 
Delaware.......... Delhi. se teeees -.. Sept. 1-3 Trumbull......... Warren......... Sept. 8 ll LIinColn......6.0006 Fayetteville Peterburough ..... Peterborough Sept. 21-23 
Dutchess .......... Poughkeeps'e Sept. 22-25 | Tusecarawas...... Canal Dover..Sept. 22-25 Sept. 30-Oct.3 | Peel........ ....... Brampton.....Sept. 29 3u 
Essex.........-....Westport...... Sept. 1-4 | Union.... ......00. Marysville.... Sept. 22-25 | Loudon............ Loudon........ Sept. 15-17 | Perth.............. Stratford......... Oct. 1-2 
Pcanklin. 0.02.00 Malone........ Sept. 22 24 Van Wert.......... Van Wert...... Sept. 8-11 Madison........... Jackson........ Oct. 20-24 | Prince Edward....Pictou.....,..... Sept. 8-9 
Fulton............Jonnstown.....Sept.7-10 | Warren........... Lebanon....... ‘Aug, 25-28 | Marshall........... Lewisburg.... Sept. 22-25 | Renfrew.......... Renfrew...... Sept. 22-23 
COO 56:4. 00500 EO ca seenser Aug. 2628 | Wayne..........00 Wooster.... .. Sept. 22-25 | Maury.............. Columbia..... Sept. 15-19 | Richelieu.......... SOROS cps snsds teens Oct. 1-2 
Ee eae Lowville...... Sept. 15-18 | Wayne.......... Burton........ Sept. 15-18 Montgomery ...... Clarksville..... Oct. 28-31 ee ee eee re St Jonns....... Sept. 8-10 
Livingston .......Geneseo...Sept. 30-Oct.2 | Wood...........68. Bowling Green OEE 6.5 3 ccs s eo e COORSLOWN.....4 Oct. 7-10 | Shefford........... Waterloo...... Sept. 15-16 
Monroe.........+++ Rochester..... Sept. 21-25 Sept. 29-Oct.3 | Rutherford........ Murfreesboro,.Sept. 8-12 ee ceccceres Ayers Flat..... Sept. 9-10 
SERRE not nc TEXAS. sont, ge | Bellin Paie™=!2. Waterloo .....Sept. 293 
DEMO Sc sadasees Canandaigua ERGs annsisvsats ringfield......Sept. BBM ses ie oSes ce onham......... ent. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Fulton ............ Wenseon dessie Sept. 22-25 Ce ree Harmon...Sept. 15-Oct. 1 PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
COPIMOAS . i555c5enen Albion.......fept. 24-26 Scloto. .....ceseceee Portsmouth..... Aug. 4-7 ee eae McGregor........ Oct. 1-8 POO enc ans, ennui Georgetown....... Oct. 1 
Oswego.......... Oswego.......... Sept. 1-4 WEBS sais se cxanece McArthur......July 28-31 Tom Green........ San Angelo...... Oct. 5-10 PNG ssecccconsass Summerside.....Sept. 25 










WALKING CANES, 


If you want to get a good outfit of 


CANES AND RINCS 


at cheapest manufacturers’ prices, write 
for a price list All gooiws delivered 
promptly, C. O. D. by express, on receipt 
ofa deposit with order. Address 


Schlichting & Rendsburg, 


12 Vesey Street, New York. 





THE AMERIGAN BOOK OF THE DOG. 


| 

| 

| The Origin, Development, Special Characteristics, Utility, Breeding, Training, Dis- 
’ eases, and Kennel Management of all Important Breeds of Dogs. 

| 


A BOOK FOR DOC FANCIERS AND DOC OWNERS. 


Edited by G. O. SHIELDS (“Coquina”’), 
Author of * Cruising in the Cascades,” “The Big Game of North America,” “Camping and Camp Outjits,”’ ete. 


The editor of this work is too well known to the readers of Sportsmen’s literature to require any introduction, and 
in selecting contributors to this work he has poy oon rare good pe. His list of writers embraces the names of 
a great many gentlemen who are recognized as leading authorities on the subjects of which they write. A book thus 
drawn from many different minds is not only very eclectic in character, but much more correct and valuable than it 
could be were it —— by one individual. e book is exceedingly interesting. It is free from the sameness 
of expression and treatment so often found in books of this character written by one man. It is, moreover, a very in- 
structive book, and of practicalevalue in many features to the owners and breeders of dogs. This book describes the 
standard, be emp and diseases of dogs, as well as the remedies tat will cure those diseases and the treatment 
which should be — ed tothem. Another valuablefeatare of this book is the illustrations. Many of these are artistic 
and beautiful in a high degree. The portraits of several dogs of world-wide reputation are shown and those of many 
other typical snecimens, less widely Known, add to the interest and attractiveness of the work. Nearly every breed 
is il!ustrated, and of some breeds sevéra) good specimens are pictured. A great demand will be found for so excel- 
lent aud comprehensive @ book as this. The tonics treated in this work, to wit: The Origin of Breeds—Their 
Early History—Development Up to the Present Standard—Special Characteristics—Utility. Excel- 
lences, and Deficiencjes—Directions for Training, for Breeding, and for Kennel Management—Notes 
on Diseases, with Directions and Prescriptions for Treatment of Same—Preparation for Bench, 
Show or Field Trial- The Future of the Breeds—Al] these are well selected and well treated. The 
special article on diseases and their treatment. by one of the most eminent living authorities. is of itself a valuable 
addition to the library of the sportsman. 8vo. 700 Pages, 85 Illustrations. Cloth, postpaid, $5.00. 
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MALTLERS OF BUSINESS. 


Midsummer Crop Prospects. 

Cotton.—The July returns to the United States 
Department of Agriculture show some improve- 
ment in the cotton condition during the month of 
June. The general average for the whole breadth 
has advanced three points, standing at 88.6. This 
is three points below the July return of last year 
and one above that of 1889. In but four sea- 
sons since 1874 have the July returns been so low. 
The slight improvement noted has been quite gen- 
eral throughout the whole belt, the result of favor- 
able weather during the month. The cropis uni- 
versally late, ranging locally from a few days to 
two weeks or more. In the Atlantic and Eastern 
Gulf States especially the plant is small and back- 
ward, and lack of suitable weather for chopping 
out has made the fields very grassy. Germination 
was slow and imperfect, and replanting failed to 
secure perfect stands. Locally considerable areas 
have been plowed up and given to other crops, or 
abandoned entirely. From Mississippi westward 
the plant, while somewhat backward, is of good 
eolor, making generally vigorous growth, while 
plantations running a sufficient number of plows 
are reasonably clean. There is some complaint of 
lack of labor. The outlook in Texas is especially 
good, the plant vigorous, fields well worked, and 
fruiting begun. Worms are reported from but two 
counties, both in Texas, not even an invasion of 
the first brood being noted anywhere else. The 
returns of condition by States are as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 82; North Carolina, 77; South Carolina, 80; 
Georgia, 85; Florida, 94; Alabama, 87; Mississippi, 
91; Louisiana, 90; Texas, 95; Arkansas, 93; Tennes- 
see, 82. The temperature of the month was above 
the normal throughout almost the entire region; 
the rainfall, while rather short, was generally 
sufficient, and this favorable combination of mete- 
orological conditions enabled the crop to recover 
somewhat from the unfavorable earlier season. 
The lateness of the plant will make the final out- 
come unusually dependent upon the length of the 
season. 

Other Crops.—The July report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes the acreage, as com- 
pared with breadth harvested last year, of corn, 
108.3; potatoes, 102.3; tobacco, 102.6 The reports as 
to condition are for corn, 92.8; winter wheat, 96.2; 
spring wheat, 94.1; rye, 93.9; oats, 87.6; barley, 90.9; 
potatoes, 95.3; tobacco, 91.1. 

The Corn Crop.—The heavy increase in corn 
acreage is more apparent than real. Thecompari- 
son is with the breadth harvested last year, when 
there was a loss of six million acres by abandon- 
ment on account of drought. The present return 
makes the acreage slightly less than seventy-eight 
million acres, or somewhat smaller than the area 
actually planted last year. Kansas and Nebraska 
naturally show a large increase, but their area ap- 
parently does not exceed that harvested in 1889. A 
further and more minute investigation will be 
made in the districts which suffered most from 
drought last year. 

The crop is late in all sections on account of 
drought and unfavorable conditions at time of 
planting, and cool weather during May, but June 
was warm, with abundant moisture, and. the crop 
was coming forward rapidly on July 1. In the 
Ohio and upper Mississippi valleys the progress 
during the month was especially gratifying, but 
in Kansas and Nebraska considerable damage re- 
sulted from excessive rainfall. In many districts 
the June rains prevented proper working, leaving 
fielas foul, but a few days of sunshine would 
remedy this. The general average is a fraction 
below that of 1888 and 1890, and slightly above that 
of 1889. The averages of surplus States are: Ohio, 
93; Indiana, 95; Illinois, 96; Iowa, 94; Missouri, 88; 
Kansas, 82; Nebraska, 90. 

Wheat.— The condition of winter wheat is 
returned practically the same as in June. The 
crop is harvested except in its more northern hab- 
itat, with a condition the highest reported since 
1879 with one exception. So far as can be judged 
at time of harvest, the berry is reported generally 
plump and in keeping with the heavy straw, but 
occasional mention is made of short heads. Aver- 
ages of principal States are:—Pennsylvania, 98; 
Ohio, 97; Michigan, 89; Indiana, 99; Illinois, 98; 
Missouri, 98; Kansas, 84; California, 98. 

The condition of spring wheat improved during 
June, the advance being in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas where the month was exceptionally 


| 
| 
| 





favorable. Chinech bugs have appeared in por- 
tions of the Northwest, but with no appreciable 
damage yet. State averages are, Wisconsin, 77; 
Minnesota, 93; Iowa, 96; Nebraska, 96; North 
Dakota, 98; South Dakota, 97; Washington, 98. 

Oats have improved during the month, but the 
general average is the lowest reported since 1879 
except in 1887, and last year, when a July condi- 
tion of 81.6 was followed by a practical failure of 
the crops. The poor condition is generally the 
result of drought early in the season, the present 
improvement having followed the seasonable 
rains and high temperature of June. 

Potatoes — The first return of potatoes shows 
condition higher than the average of recent years. 
Tobacco is reported in a higher condition than in 
any year since 1886. The fruit prospect is very 
flattering in New England and the North Atlantic 
States and west of the Missouri river to the Pacific 
Coast. The crop in Ohio and Michigan was mate- 
rially damaged by the frosts of May. 

Rye—A special cable from the European agent 
indicates a heavy deficiency in the European rye 


crop. 
——— 


In General. 


A Welcome Visitor.—The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is just the thing for the farmer. It is quite 
a welcome visitor in our home. Many years suc- 
cess to you. JOHN N. BLACK, Wayne Co., Ind. 





For Beekeepers.—Bee and Beekeepers’ supplies 
of any and every kind and description may ts ob- 
tained from A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. A full de- 
scriptive and illustrated list is given in his recent 
catalogue. 





A Fraud. — Several Connecticut subscribers‘ in- 
quire if the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST employs 
an agent by the name of William Henry Marsh to 
travel about reporting the condition of the crops 
for this magazne. We know of no such party. 





Van Houten’s Cocoa.—Van Houten’s Patent Pro- 
cess increases by fifty per cent the solubility of 
the flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digestible, delicious, nourishing, 
and stimulating drink, readily assimilated even 
by the most delicate invalids and children. 





Milk, Butter, and Cheese.—C. M. Winslow, Sec- 
retary of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, has 
issued an interesting account of the Ayrshire rec- 
ords. The average yield of milk from six hundred 
and fourteen cows was 6109 pounds each ~~ year, 
and the average yield for butter would be 2213 
pounds per cow. 





Silos and Ensilage are engaging the attention 
of our most prominent and progressive farmers, 
and are acknowledged by all to be very profitable. 
The Appleton Mfg. Co., whose attractive advertise- 
ment appears in our paper, are headquarters for 
Ensilage Cutters and Carriers, Tread Sweep and 
Tread Powers for running them. 





Cider and Wine Mills.—As the harvest season 
approaches those who have grapes, apples, or any 
fruit to grind or press should send for the circular 
of the Whitman Agricultural Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Their presses are perfectly adjusted for all kinds 
of fruit, and the quantity of cider that can be pro- 
duced by their use is astonishing. 





Black Leghorn Fowls.— The American Black 
Leghorn Club, A. W. Gardiner, Springfield, Mass., 
secretary, has published a neat catalogue contain- 
ing the rules of the club, and history and descrip- 
tion of the breed. A list of the officers and members 
and a list of all the most prominent periodicals 
re | special attention to poultry interests is 
added. 





Gates and Fences.—We are in receipt of a copy 
of the Coil Spring Hustler, published by the Page 
Woven Wire Fence Co., of Adrian, Mich. This neat 
little sheet gives a good deal of useful information 
about setting up fences and gates in general and 
about the Page Fence and Gate in particular. 
Parties desiring information are referred to them 
for their illustrated catalogue. 





A Good Watch for Little Money.—The Watch 
Supply Co., whose advertisement appears on an- 
other page of this number, are certainly not afraid 
of competition, as they give the buyer an opportu- 
nity of examining the watches before paying any 
money. This watch is sold fer $12, which is much 
lower than timekeepers of the same quality can 
be bought from local jewelers. 





Holstein- Friesian Association of America.— 
The sixth annual report issued recently shows that 
this enterprising association is in a most satisfac- 
tory and vigorous condition. The next meeting of 
the association will be held in New York city the 
third Wednesday in March, 1892. The officers for 
the current year are J. B. Dutcher, president, and 
Thomas B. Wales, secretary. 





Good Cultivation Pays.— The Eureka Spring- 














Tooth Harrow manufactured by the Eureka Mower 
Co., Utica, N. Y., is a perfect cultivator in every 
respect, uniting all the desirable requisites in 3 
first-class plow and cultivator combined. The 
are made in three sizes, suitable for any condi- 
tions. The catalogue of this company makes in- 
teresting reading, not to speak of the pretty picture 
on its cover, which is surely worth more than a 
postal card. 





Prize Contest for Packing Salt.— The govern- 
ment of Netherlands, India, has announced a 
$4000 prize contest for the purpose of finding a 
good way of packing the salt as it is being retailed 
in Netherlands, India, for government accounts, 
Answers must be filed with the Department of the 
Colonies at The Hague before Sept 1 of this year, 
Circulars giving the special conditions and other 
information in this regard may be obtained from 
J. R. Planten, Consul-General of the Netherlands, 
New York City. 





For Summer Planting.—The midsummer cata- 
logue of Peter Henderson & Co., New York, gives a 
choice list of ali the old and new varieties of straw- 
berries. The excellent illustrations and careful 
descriptions will enable any one to make a judi- 
cious selection. This pamphlet contains also de- 
scriptions and illustrations of all the leading 
varieties of celery; also seeds of all the various 
vegetables for summer and fall sowing and plant- 
ing. The Farmers’ Manual of this firm contains a 
vast amount of information of value to every 
farmer. 





Family Jars.— Many otherwise happy homes 
are made places of perpetual discord by the ill- 
nature of the inmates. On whom the blame must 
generally rest we cannot or but when it is said 
that “Mrs. So-and-So is a chronic growler,”’ and 
that ‘“‘she makes her husband’s life a burden,” 
some kind friend should suggest the use of Beech- 
am’s Pills. They will cure that headache, nausea, 
or impaired digestion from which the poor woman 
is suffering, and which makes her so ill-natured. 
Twenty-five cents a box. If your druggist does not 
have them, send to B. F. Allen Co., 365 - 367 Canal 
street, New York. 

Effective Irrigation and Drainage.—The Menge 
Pump, an illustration of which is presented on 
their frontis page, is rapidly being employed 
where large quantities of water are to be raised 
for drainage or irrigation purposes. It is simple in 
construction, light running, and does not get out 
of order. The pumps are made of any size re- 
quired, from one thousand to five million gallons 
capacity per hour. A neat pamphlet, giving full 
descriptions and instructions for the use of these 
pumps, and also of the Menge Patent Dredge, is 
issued for free distribution by the manufacturer, 
Joseph Menge, No. 105 Tchoupitoulas street, New 
Orleans, La. 





Reliability.—In answering advertisements every 
person should always be sure that they are dealing 
with a reliable firm. In sending away for goods 
you have to trust a great deal to the firm of whom 
you are buying. In buying buggies and harness 
our readers can never go wrong when they pur- 
chase of the Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. They are well known throughout the 
United States. The celebrated $5.95 ‘‘ Murray” 
harness and $55.95 ‘“‘Murray” buggies are house- 
hold words the country over. They guarantee 
every buggy and every set of harness that leaves 
their factory to be just as represented or money 
refunded. If you have not already received one 
of their fine catalogues you should write to them 


for it. 





Delightful Resorts.—Our readers who are desir- 
ous of finding pleasant places to spend the summer 
should bear in mind that the Chicago & North- 
western railway furnishes every facility for a 
rapid, safe, and comfortable journey from Chicago 
to Waukesha, Madison, Lake Geneva, Neenah, 
Marquette, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Ash- 
land, Lake Minnetonka, Yellowstone National 
Park, and the mountain resorts of Colorado, and 
the far West. Fast vestibuled trains, equipped 
with reclining chair cars, parlor cars, palace sleep- 
ing and dining cars, afford patrons of the North- 
western every luxury incident to travel by a first- 
class railway. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
and descriptive pamphlets can be obtained upon 
application to any ticket agent, or by addressing 
W. A. Thrall, Gereral Passenger and Ticket Agent 
C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 

Silk Culture in America.—The United States. 
Department of Agriculture will no longer give silk 
culture its fostering care, owing to the failure of 
the 51st Congress to make an appropriation for the 
purpose. The department will distribute 1o more 
eggs and purchase no more cocoons. The work 
heretcfore has been represented by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ‘at Washington, the Kansas 
State Association, the California State Association, 
and the Woman’s Silk Culture Association of the 
United States, Philadelphia. This last association 
has, since its organization, had upward of 60,000 
correspondents ; 12,000 pounds of cocoons have been 
purchased; 1700 pounds of reeled or commercial 
raw silk have been sold; 2000 yards of silk goods, 
forty silk United States flags, and large ier gener 
of silk fringe and ribbons have been made, an 
40,000 mulberry trees have been distributed. 





Registry of Imported Southdown Sheep.—The: 
[Continued on Page 465.) 
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Brief Description of our Leading Rural Books, 


Selected from our catalogue of six hundred works on Rural Affairs, etc. This new catalogue of 116 pages, illustrated, 
and containing a full description of all our books mailed on receipt of three 2-cent stamps, 


or mailed free on receipt of an order if desired. 


The following list of Books published by us, covering the whole range of Farm Life, are recognized as the STANDARD 
WORKS on the subject of which they treat, and will be found invaluable to every progressive farmer. Sent postpaid to all parts 
of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, | Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery. 


Mushrooms. How t) Grow Them. 
For home use fresh Mushrooms are a delicious, highly 
nutritious and wholesome delicacy; and for market they 
are less bulky than eggs, and, when properly handled, no 
crop is more renumerative. Any one who bas an ordi" 
nary house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow Mush 
reoms. This is the most practical work on the subject 
ever written, and the only book on growing Mushrooms 
ever published in Amer'ca. The whole subject is 
treated in detail, minutely and plainly, as only a practi 
cal man, actively engaged in Mushroom growing can 
bandle it. The author describes hew he himself grows 
Mushrooms, also how they are grown for profit by the 
leading market gardeners, and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. The book is amply and 
pointedly illustrated, with engravings drawn from na- 
ture expressly for this work. By WM. FALCONER. Is 
nicely printed and boundin cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 


The very best work on the subject; comprising all that 
can be condensed into an available volume. Originally 
by RICHARD L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged 
by LEWIS F. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, 2.50 


Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 


New Edition, entirely re-written. A Treatise on the 
Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plant.. 
Revised Edition. This book is a guide to the knowi 
edge of agricultural plants, their composition, their 
structure, and modes of development and growth; of 
the complex organization of plants, and the uses of the 
parts; the germination of seeds, and the food of plants 
obtained both from the air and the soil. The book isan 
invaluable one to all real students of agriculture. With 
numerous illustrations and tables of analysis. By PRor. 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 


A treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. This volume—the 
companion and complement to ‘‘ How Crops Grow ’— 
has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scien 
tific aspects of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. Sam- 
UBL W. JOHNSON. Cloth, 12mo, 2.00 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 


New edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. A guide 
to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable, and flower gar- 
den, with full directions for the greenhouse, conserva- 
tory and window garden. It meets the wants of all 
classes in country, city, and village who keep a garden 
for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of 
produc's. By PETER HENDERSON. Finely illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 2.00 


How the Farm Pays. 
The experience of 40 years of successful Farming and 
Gardening. By WM CROZIER and PETER HENDER- 
son. Cloth, 8vo, 2 50 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting and ‘Cultiva- 
tion, wiiha description and the botanical and popular 
names of all the indigenous trees of the United States, 
both Evergreen and Deciduous, with Notes on a large 
number of the most valuable Exotic Species. By AN- 
DREW S. FULLER, Author of “‘ Grape Culturist,” “Small 
Fruit Culturist,” etc., 1.50 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing. 
A book useful for every farmer, gardener, and tiller of 
ths soil. By FRANCIS BRILL. Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 

Farming for Profit. 


A Handbook for the American Farmer. A practical 
work. Edit-:d by JOHN E. READ. Illustrated. Cloth, 
8v0, 3.00 


Manual of Agriculture. 


For the School, the Farm and the Fireside. By Gro. B. 
EMERSON and CHAS L. FLINT. A New Edition, revised 
by Dr. CHas A. G )ESSMAN, Prof. of Chemistry, Mass- 
achusetts Agric’! Coll. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 


Starr’s Farm Echoes. 


By F. RATCHFORD STARR, Echo Farm, Litchfield, Ct. 
This handsome little book tells how the author turned 
from a successful business career to agricultural pur- 
suits and has achieved health, happiness, and prosperi- 
ty upon his broad acres near Litchfield. Cloth, 12mo. 
Tilustrated, 50 





and Orchard. 


New and Enlarged Edition. This work is offered to 
those American Farmers, and other cultivators of the 
soil, who from painful experierce can readily appreci- 
ate the losses which result from the scarcity of water at 
critical periods. By HENRY STEWART. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 


Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 
Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, 
and inthe most popular manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a 
welcome manual for those, who, while not having time 
to systematically study Chemistry, will gladly have such 
an idea as this gives them of its relation tu operations 
on the farm. By R. WARINGTON, F.C. 8S. Cloth, 12mo, 

1.0) 


Waring’s Draining for Profit and Draining 
for Health. 


This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the 
directions iu which are plain, and easily followed. The 
subject of thorough farm drainage is discuss: d in all 
its bearings, and also that more extensive land drain- 
age by which the sanitary condition of any dist: ict may 
be greatly improved, even to the banishmenr of fever 
and ague, typhoid and malarious fever. By GEO. E. 
WARING, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Waring’s Book of the Farm. 


Practical information in regard to Buying or Leasing a 
Farm, Fences, aud Farm Buildings, Farming Imple- 
ments, Drainage, Plowing, Subsoiling, Manuring, Rota- 
tion of Crops, etc. By GEO. E. WARING, JR With 110 
Illustrations. Clotb, ]2mo, 2.00 


The Soil of the Farm. 


A Handbook of the Processes included in the Manage- 

ment and Cultivation of the Soil. By JOHN Sc rT and 

J.C. MORTON. Cloth 12mo, 1.00 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 


A Book for Young Farmers. Contents; The Plant, 


the Soil, Manures, Mechanical Cultivation, Analysis. By | 


GEO. E. WARING, Jr. Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 


The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides 
in the vicinit, of West Point, and shows us how, out of 


it, after four years’ experience, he evoked a p:ofis of | 


$1000, and this while carrying on pastoral and li:erary 
labor. Itis very rare that so much literary taste and 
skill are mated to so much agri:ultural experience and 
good sense. Cloth, ]2mo. 1.50 


Truck Farming at the South. 


A work giving thé experience of a successful grower of 
vegetables or “garden truck” for Northern markets. 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising field of Agriculture. By A. OEMLER, of 
Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 


Willard’s Practical Butter-Book. 


A Complete Treatise on Butter-Making at Factories and 
Farm Dairies, including the Selection, Feeding, ant 
Management of Stock for Butter Dairying, with Plans 
for Dairy-rooms and Creameries, Dairy Fixtures, Uten- 
sils, etc. By X A. WILLARD. Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 


Ten Acres Enough. 
Showing how a very small farm may be made to keep a 
very large family. Cloth, 12mo, 7.“ 


French’s Farm Drainage. 
The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land, 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-plows, Open Ditches, and es- 
pecially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall. Evap- 
oration, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, cost 
and number to theacre. By Judge FRENCH, of New 
Hampshire. Cloth, ]2mo, 1.50 


Plant Life on the Farm. 
A Sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; 
of the way in which they are affected by the circum- 
sta’ ces uuder which they exist, and how they in turn 
react upon other diving beings, aud upon natura’ forces. 
By M. T. MASTERS M. D., F. BR. S. 1.00 


Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers. 
Aconvenient Pocket Companion, showing at once the 
contents of any piece of !and, when its length and 
width are known, up to 1500 feet either way, with vari- 
ous other useful farm tables, Cloth, 18mo, 60 


{ 





The principles of their construction and use; with sim- 
ple aud practica! explanations of the laws of motion as 
applied on the Farm. This work has been most carefully 
revised by theauthor. It is much enlarged, and a great 
part has been re-written, while the illustrations, before 
abundant, now number two hundred and eighty-seven. 
There is not an agricultural writer that could be named 
mre respected than John J. Thomas, or one whose 
judgment and freedom from personal bias in discussirg 
new implements could be more implicitly relied upon. 
With 287 Illustrations. By JoHN J. THOMAS. Cloth, 
12 uo, 1.50 


Farm Appliances. 


Describing numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances, and will be found of great value in every depart- 
ment of Farm Work. With nearly 250 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 


Fences, Gates and Bridges. 


A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 
are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a 
synopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States. Over 
200 Engravings Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 


Farm Conveniences. 


A Manual of what to do, and how to do it. Describing 
all manner of Homemade Aids to Farm Work. Made 
up of the best ideas from the experience of many prac- 
ticaluien. With over two hundred Engravings. 1.50 


ABC of Agriculture. 


A new and valuable work for all interes‘ed in farming 
and gardening. Cloth, 12mo, 50 


White’s Gardening for the South. 


How to Grow Vegetables and Fruits. By the late WIL- 
LIAM N. WHITE, of Athens, Ga., with additions by Mr. 
J. VAN BUREN and Dr. JAMES CAMAK. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12ino, 2.00 


Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 


The author is a practical Florist, and this enterprising 
volume embodies his personal experiences in Window 
Gardening during a long period. New and Enlarged 
Edition. By JULIUS J. HEINRICH. Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 15 


Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 


A Concise and Comprehensive Dictionary of Plants, 
with In tructions on Propagation and Culture. Cloth, 
Large, 8vo, 4.00 


Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home. 


A very valuable and practical work, differing from most 
other works on winter gardening in giving the results 
of actual practice. By Rev. E. A. JOHNSON, D. D. 
Finely Hlustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.00 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 


Thisis the only practical Gu'de to Peach Cultnre on 
the D+ laware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of Peach Growing for those who would be suc- 
cessful in that culture in any part of the country. It 
has been thoroughly revised, and a large portion of it 
rewritten, by Hon. J ALEXANDER FULTON, the 
author. bringing it down to date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to rai-e Pears intelligently, and with 
the best results, how to find. out the character of the 
soil, the best methods of preparing it, the best varieties 
toselect under existing conditions, the best mode of 
planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing 
the ground before the trees come into bearing, and 
finally of gathering and packirg for market. Illustrated. 
By P. T. QUINN, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 
12mo 1.00 


Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 


-On the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
Dwarf Apples, and Pears are beautiful ornaments, be- 
sides being useful in giving abundant crops of fruit; 
they can be grown in Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and can bereadily removed. Root pruning is fully ex- 
plained. There are directions. also, concerning Dwarf 
Cherries and Plums Figs and Filberts. By THomas 
RIVERS Illustra ed. Cloth, !2mo. 1.0 
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Husmann’s American Grape-Growing and 
Wine-Making. 


By GEORGE HusMANN, of Talcoa Vineyards Napa, Cal- 
ifornia. New and enlarged edition. With Contributions 
from well known Grape-Growers, giviug a wide range of 
experience. The author of this book is a recognized 
authority on the subject. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 
Contents:—Natural History.—History of Cultivation.— 
Choice of Location.—Prepariug the Ground.—Planting 
the Vines.Managemen of Meadows.—Flooding.— 
Enemies and Difficulties Overcome.— Picking. — Keep- 


ing.—Prefit and Loss.—Letters from Practical Grow- | 


eas.—Insects Injurious to the Cranberry. By JOSEPH 
J. WHITE. A Practical Grower. Ilustrated. Cloth, 
mo. New and Revised Edition. 1.25 


Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 


cans. 
A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts and 
€emeteries. A plain and practical work at a moc erate 
price, with numerous illustrations, and instructions so 


plain that they may be readily followed. By ELIas 
A. LonG, Landscape Architect. Dlustrated. Cloth, 
2.00 


12mo. 


Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Pror. L. H. BAItLry, JR. A most useful and thor- 
oughly practical book, written by one- who understands 
the subject of which it treats, Cloth, l2mo. 15 
Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and the 
Pear on the Delaware and Chesa- 


peake Peninsula. 
By JOHN J. BLACK, M. D. 
Culture, 
Trees. With Pilates. Cloth, large ]2mo. 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 
A practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape- 
Vine in each Department of Hot-House, Cold Grapery, 
ete. By Wm. CHORLTON. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


The Cider Maker's Handbook. 
A Complete Guide for Making aud Keeping Pure Cider. 
By J. M. TRUWBRIDGE. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 


With a Chapter on Quince 


1.50 


12mo. 1.00 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. 


Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in “Hearth 
and Home,” 
the pleasing manner in which she presents scientific 
facts. Butshe is more than a popular writer; as an 
original investigator she has acded much to our knowl- 
edge of both Plants and Insects, and those who are 
familiar with Darwin’s works are aware that he gives 
hercredit for imp rtant observations and discoveries. 
New and Enlarged Edition. With an _ illustrated 
Chapter on Beneficial Insects. By Mrs. MARY TREAT, 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
The Dairyman’s Manual. 
By HENRY STEWART, author of “ The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irrigation,” ete. A useful and practical work by a 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with 
thesubject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. BaRRyY. A standard work on Fruit and Fruit 


and the Culture of some of the Nut-bearing | 


5 | 


and other periodicals, need not be told of | 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 











Trees; the author having had over thirty years’ practi- | 


cal expe: ience at the head of one of the largest nurse- 
riesin this country. New edition, revised up to date. 


Invaluable to all fruit-growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 

12mo 2.00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 

By PETER HENDERSON. New edition. Entirely 


rewritten and greatly enlarged. The standard 


work on Market and Family Gardening. The successful | 


experience of the author for more than thirty, years, ard 
his willingness to tell, as he does in this work, the secret 
of his success for the benefit of others, enables him togive 
most valuable information. The book is profusely tllus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
By PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the successful 
propagation and cultivation of florists’ plants Tne 
work is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the 
amateur’s wants are constantly kept in mind, and we 
have a very complete treatise on the cultivation of 
flowers under glass, or in the cpen air, suited to those 
who grow flowers for plea:ure as well as those who 
make them a matter of trade. The work is character. 
ized by the same radical common sen-e that markea 
the author’s “ Gardening for Profit,” and it holds a high 


place in the estimation ef lovers of agriculture. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 

12mo. 1.°0 
Quince Culture. 

By W. W. Meeca. An illustrated ha:dbook for the 


propagation and cultivation of the quince, with descrip- 
tions of varieties, insect enemies, diseases and their 
remedies. Cloth, l2mo. 1.50 





| 
| 


Gardening for Young and Old. 
By JogsEPH HARRIS. A work intended to interest 
farmers’ boys in farm gardening, which means a better 
and more profitable form of agriculture. The teachings 
are given in the familiar manner so well known in the 
author’s ‘ Waiks and Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 
By P. T. QUINN. The author gives in a plain, prac- 
tical style, instructions on three distinct, although 
closely connected, branches of gardening—the kitchen 
garden, market garden. and ficld culture, from success- 
ful practical experience for a term of years. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. Re-writ:en, enlarged, and 
brought fully up to the present time. The book covers 
the whole ground of propagating small fruits, their cul- 
ture, varieties, packing for market, etc. It is very 
finely and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admi- 
rable companion to “‘ The Grape Culturist,’’ by the same 
well-known author. 1.50 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 


By A. S. FULLER. This is one of the very best of works 
on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full directions 
for all departments of propagation, culture, etc , with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, training, 
grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 


The Propagation of Plants. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. [Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. Aneminently practical and useful work 
Describing the process of hybridizing and cro:sing 
species and varieties, and also the many different modes 
by which cultivated plants may be propagated and mul- 
tiplied. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Parsons on the Rose. 
By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. A treatise on the propagation, 
culture, and history of the rose. New and revised 
edition. In his work upon the rose, Mr. Parsons has 
gathered up the curious legends concerning the flower, 
and gives us an idea ofthe esteem in which it was held 
informer times. A simple garden classification has been 
adopted, and the leading varieties under each class 
enumerated and briefly described. The chapters on 
multiplication, cultivation, and trainiug are very full, 
and the work is altogether one of the most complete 
before the public. Lllustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Decoration. 
By JoserH H. BATTY, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. An entirely new and complete as well as authen- 
tic work on taxidermy—giving in detail full directions 
for collecting and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, 
insects, and general objects of naturalhistory. 125 illus- 
trations. Cloth, ]2mo. 1.50 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 


Other Countries. 
New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breeding, 
training and management, in health and disease; com- 
prising all the essential parts of the two standard works 
on the dog, by “Stonehenge,” thereby furnishing for g2 
what once ccst $11.25. Contains Lists of all Premiums 
given at the last Dog Shows. It Describes the Best 
Game and Hunting Grouncs in America. Contains over 
One Hundred Beautiful Engravings, embracing most 
noted Dogs in both Continents, making together, with 
Chapters by American Writers, the most Complete Dog 
Book ever published. Cloth, 12mo, 2.00 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
The Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. Combining 
the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest 
discoveries and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
proved methods, forming a complete work. Cloth, 
12mo. 1 50 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 
By ELLIOT W. STEWART. A new and valuable prac- 
tical work upon the laws of animal growth, specially ap- 
plied to the rearing and feeding horses, cattle, dairy 


cows, sheep and swine. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo. 2.00 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Lllustrations. A most 


Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and Outbuildings, by 
Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens, Gran- 
aries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon Bird Houses, 
Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators, Roofs and Roofing, 
Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Ma- 


nure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, etc. Recently rd 
1.50 


lished. Cloth, 12mo. 


1.50 | 


| 


| 
Reed’s Cottage Houses. 








Harris’s Talks on Manures. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S., author of “ Walks and Talks 
on the Farm,” “Harris on the Pig,” etc. Revised and 
enlarged by the author. A series of familiar and practical 
talks between the author and the deacon, the doc tor, 
and other neighbois, on the whole subject of manures 
and fertilizers; including a chapter specially written for 
it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted, England. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


By S. B. REED, author of “House P'ans for Everybody,” 
ete. For village and cot'age homes. Together with 
com} lete plans and specifications. With over 100 flins. 
trations. General de_criptions and detailed estimates 
of materials, construction, and cost are given with each 
plan—by which any intelligent person may readily com- 
prehend the cha: acter of the buildings, and which wi | 
enable any builder of ordinary experience to prepare hig 


estimates, corrected by the varying circumstances of 
locality and prices, and proceed to their erection. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.25 


Fisher’s Grain Tables. 
This book has over 2,000 different Calculations of Grain, 
also Tables snowing how many bushels of different kinds 
of Grain in a given number of pounds. A complete 
Ready Reckoner, also Hay Tables, Tables of Interest, 
Wages, Rent, and Board. Boards, 18mo. 40 


The Sailing Boat. 
Practical Instructions for its management; together 
with “ Nautical Vocabulary,” ‘‘ Weather Indications.” 
and “Rules for Sailing Boat Matches.” By C. E. 
PRESCOTT. Pocket E:ition. Flexible Cloth, ]2mo.  .25 


The Scientific Angler. 
A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling, by 
the late DAVID FOSTER Compiled by his Sons. With 
an Introductory Chapter and Copious Foot Notes, by 
WILLIAM C. HARRIS, Editor of the “ American Angler” 
Cloth, 12mo. 150 


Homes for Home Builders. 
Edited and arranged by D. W. KING, Architect, of New 
York. Farm and Village House Plan:; also Plans of 
Barns, Stables, Poultry Houses, etc., in great variety. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors and Out- 


Doors. 
This isa most charming book, written in a most capti- 
vating style, bya writer thoroughly familiar with the 
subjects treated. Every page abounds in valuable bints 
and suggestions, communicated in an entertaining nar 
rative ferm. By E. H. LELAND. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 
This is the most full and comp ete book ever published 
for Ship Builders, Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants, 
Farmers and Mechanics. By J. M. SCRIBNER, A. M. 
Nearly a million copies have been sold. Boards, 24mo. 
35 


Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the Northern 
States and British Provinces. 


With an account of the Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries 
of Canada and New Brunswick, together with simple 
directions for tying artificial flies, etc , etc. By ROBERT 
BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 2.00 


Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting. 
This work on Game Birds is written entirely froma 
sportsman’s standpoint, being intended not only to de- 
scribe their haunts and habits, but also the various 
methods employed in this country and Europe for bag- 
ging them, the be t dogs for field and covert work, the 
proper charges for guns, the devices used for luring tur- 
keys and wild fowl within range, camp cooking, life in 
the wilderness, the pains and pleasures of a Sportsman’s 
existence, the unique characters, half hunter and half 
stock-raiser or farmer, to be met with on the borders of 
civilization, and the majestic and wonderful scenery of 
the Far West. By JoHN MORTIMER MuRPHY. Hand- 
somely [llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Hunter and Trapper. 
The best modes of Hunting and Trapping are fully ex- 
plained, and Foxes, Deer, Bears, etc., falt into his traps 
readily by following bis directions. By HALSEY 
THRASHER, an old and experienced sportsman. Cloth, 
12mo, 5 


Home Fishing and Home Waters. 
By SETH GREEN. The Utilization of Farm Streams; 
Management of Fish in the Artificial Pond; Transpor- 
tation of Eggs and Fry, ete. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. 
Or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue Fish 
of the Northern States. Embracing full directions for 
Dressing Artificial Flies with the Feathers of American 
Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to Lake Superior. 
etc. By ROBERT LARNWELL ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.0 
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Du Hays & Weld—The Percheron Horse 


In America, by COL. M. C. WELD. 
LES Du Hays. The history of the Percherons in 
America, their increasing popularity, and influence on 
the horse st »ck of the country, are concisely treated by 
Col. Weld, while the history of the breed, its origin, 
systematic improvement, etc., are treated by Mons. 
Chas. Du Hays, the most distinguished of French authors 
writing upon the horse. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 
Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, 
and Treatment of Diseases and Lameness of Horses— 
embracing recent and improved Methods, according to 
an enlightened system of Veterinary Practice, for Pres- 
ervation and Restoration of Health. Illustrated. By 
GEO. H. DADD, M. D., V. S. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable and 
the Field. 


His Management in Health and Disease. From th? Lon- 
don Editions, with an Essay on the American Trotting 
Horse, and suggestions on the Breeding and Training of 
Trotters, by Elwood Harvey, M. D. Illustrated with 
over 80 engravings, and full pege engravings from photo- 
graphs. By J. H. WALSH, F. R. C. S. (Stonehenge). 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Stewart’s American Farmers Horse Book. 


Embracing a full description of the cause3 and nature of 
several diseases peculiar to the American Horse, with 
original and effective modes of treatment; also an ex- 
tended treatise on stock raising and management. By 
ROBERT STEWART, M.D., V.S. Cloth, 8vo. 3 00 


The Bridle Bits. 


By Cot. J.C. BATTERSBY. A valuable little work on 
horsemanship, and the horse’s mouth, by an accom- 
plished horseman and experienced cavalry officer. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, }2ino. 1.60 


Stonehenge’s Every Horse Owner’s Cyclo- 
pedia 
Of Breeding, Rearing, Training, and Doctoring of Horses 


for the Turf, Field and Farm, with an Essay on the 
American Trotting Horse. Cloth, 8vo. 3.75 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. 
By OSCAR R. GLEASON. Directions for Handling VI- 
clous Horses, Breaking Colts, Teaching Horses Tricks, 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


The Family Horse. 
Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. By Gro. A. MARTIN. 
A Practical Manual, fuil of the most useful information. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Cooper’s Game Fowls. 
Their Origin and History, with a description of the 
Breeds, Strains and Crosses, the American and English 
Modes of Feeding, Training, etc., How to Breed and 
Cro3s, Improving Quality and Preserving Feather, to- 
gether witha description and treatment of all Diseases 
incldent to Game Fowls. By J. W. Coopgr, M. D. 
Standard Edition. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 


Bees and Honey. 
On the Management of an Apiary for Pleasure and 
Profit, By THos. G. NEWMAN. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo 1.00 
The Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier. 
By Rev. J. Lucas. With colored and other illustra- 


tions. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Roosevelt’s Florida and the Game Water 
Birds 


Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United States 
With a full account of the sporting along our seashores 
and inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders aud 
hammerless guns. By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSE- 
VELT. Illustrated, and with a portrait of ths author. 
Cloth, 12mo, 2°00 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 

The Structure and D.seaies of tha Horse, Remedies, 
Rules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, ete. Youatt’s work 
somewhat xe dand brought down by W. C. Spoon- 
er, M. R. C. V ; to which is prefixed an account of the 

sreeds in eg United States and Canadas. By Hon. 
HENRY S. RANDALL. Iliustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings. 12mo. 1.50 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers. 
This is one of the best ani most practical words on the 
Horse prepared in this country. A Complete Manual for 
Horsemen, embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to 
Buy @ Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a 
Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How to Physic a Horse 
(Allopathy or Homeopathy); How to Groom a Horse; 
How to Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, etc. By 


the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT (Frank Forester). 
Beautifully Nlustrated 


THE ORANCE JUDD CoO., Publishers, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


In France, by CHAR” 


Law’s Veterinary Adviser. 
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‘Howie’ 8 The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 
Giving the poin:s which distinguish a Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By PETER HOWDEN. This Volume 
abeunds in General Information, stated in so clear and 
simple a manner as to enable Every One to intelligently 
buy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning of Hors3 
Warranty, and its use, and shows the value of knowledge 
on this subject. Extra Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Saddle Horse. 
A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Dlustrated. 
Thi3 is acomplete and reliable Guide Book for all who 
dasire to acquire the accomplishinent of horsemanship, 
and who wish to teach their animals how to perform 
various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America. 
How to Train and Drive him, with Reminiscences of the 
Trotting Turf. By HIRAM WoovRuF®. Cloth, l2mo. 2.50 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 
A Treatise on th) Bovin : Species in General. Anentirely 
new trans‘ation of the last edition of this popular and 
instructive book. By THos. J. HAND, Sec’y of the 
American Jersey Cattle Ciub. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Riley on the Mule. 
A treatise on the Feeding and Training of the Mule, and 
the use3 to which he may b3 put. By HARVEY RILEY. 
With 14 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book. 
A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated of in the 
works based upon the English works of Youatt, Mason, 
and oth2rs. Embracing also full details of Breeding, 
Rearing, and Management on the Reformed System of 
Pra‘tice. By Prof. GEO. H.DADD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Author of ‘ Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,” and 
late Professor of Anatomy and Physiology ia the Veteri 
nary Inst!tute of Chicago, and for over 25 years a Regu- 
lar Practicing Vete inarian. Cloth, 8vo. 2.50 


Keeping One Cow. 
A collection of Prize Essays, and selections from a num- 
ber of other Essays, with editorial notes, snzgestions, 
etc. This book gives the latest information, andina 
clear and condensed form, up»n the management of a 
single Milch Cow. Illustrated with full-page engravings 
of the most famous dairy cows. Recently published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


A Complete Work on all the Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, 
and Swine, including every Disease peculiar to America, 
and embracing all the latest infurmation on the Ca‘tle 
Plague and Trichina; containing also a Guide to symp- 
toms, a Table of Weizhts and Measures, and alist of 
Valuable Medicines. By GEORGE H. Dapp, V. &., 
twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- 
land and the United States, and author of the ‘A merican 
Reformed Horse Book.’ Cloth, octavo, illustrated. 250 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 


Doctor. 
The Veterinary Cyclopedia.—Embracing all the practical 
information of value heretofore published on the Dis- 
eases of Ca'tie, Sheep and ‘Swine, logether with the 
latest and best information regarding all known Diseases 
up to the present time. Compiled and edited by that emi- 
nentau'hority, Prof. GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R C. V.8. 
One large octavo volume, 894 pages, with upwards of 350 
practical illustrations, showing forms of disease and 
treatment. Half morocco. 7.50 


A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease in 
Domestic Animals. This is one of the best works on this 
subject, and is especially designed to supply the need of 
the busy American Farmer, who can rarely avail himself 
ofthe advice of a Scientific Veterinarian. It is brought 
up to date and treats of the Prevention of Disease, as 
well as of the Remedies. By Prof. JAMES LAW. Cloth, 
Crown, 8vo. 3 00 


|The Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. 





Illustrated 
150 


Tueir History, Nature and Management. 
with about 30 fine Engravings, etc. Cloth, 8vo. 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
A Valuable Practical Trea‘ise on the Sheep, for Amer- 
ican farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain thata 
farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pazes how to manage a flock success- 
fully,and yet so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather many suggestions from it. The 
results of personal experience of some years with the 
characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, and 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our 
extensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 


study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub 
ject, with those by which they may err v be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as w 11 as the methods of 
management called for under our pro se are 
here gathered. By HENRY STEWART. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
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| The Mentions Marino. 
Mutton. 


A practical and most valuable work on th» selection, 
care, breediog and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. It is a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed of sheep. By STEPHEN 
PowERs. Cloth, 12m. 1,50 


Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 


A complete Treatise or the Breeding, Mazagement, and 
Diseases of Sheep. By HENRY 8S. RANDALL, LL.D. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 200 


Harris on the Pig. 
New edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. The 
points of the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of using 
thoroughbred males clearly shown. The werk is equally 
valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, and to 
the breeder on an extensive scale. By JoSEPH HARRIS. 
I}lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


New, revised and enlarged editi nm. The Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and Management of Swine, and the Prevention and 
Treatinent of their Diseases. It 1s the fullest and freshe t 
compendium relating to Swine Breeding yet offered. By 
F.D CoBURN. Cloth, 12mo, 1.75 


Liautard’s Chart of the Age of the Domes- 
tic Avimals. 
A'‘opted by the United States Army. Euables 0: to 
avcurately determine the age of horses, cattle, sheep, 
dogs, and pigs. 50 


Reed’s House Plans for Everybody. 
By S. B. REED. Tats useful volume meets the wants of 
persons of moderate means, and gives a wide range of 
design, from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8.000, and 
adapted to farm, village, and town residences. Nearly 
all of these plans have been tested by practical workings. 
One feature of the work imparts a valu - over any similar 
publication of the kind that we Laveseen. It gives an 
estimate of the quantity of every article used in the 
construction, and the cost of each article at the time the 
building was erected or the design made. Even if prices 
vary from time to time, one can, from these data, ascer- 
tain within a few dollars the probable cost of construct- 
ing any one of the buildings here presented. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, blac and go d, 12mo. 1.50 


Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Man- 
agement. This excellent work contains the combined 
exp rience of a number of practical men in all depart- 
ments of poultry raising. It 14 profusely illustrated, 
and forms a unique and important addition to our poul- 
try literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper. 


By L. WRIGHT. A complete and standard guide to the 
management of poultry, for domestic use, the markets 
or exhibition. It sults at once the plain poulterer, who 
must make the business pay, and the chicken fancier 
whose taste is for gay plumage and strange bright birds 
I'lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse- 
Doctor. 


By Prof. GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R.C.V.S. A valu- 
able and comprehensive guide for both the professional 
and general reader, with the fullest and latest informa 
tion regarding all diseases, local injuries, lamenes:, 
operations, poisons, the dispensatory, etc., etc., with 
practical anatomical and surgical illustrations. New 
edition. Together with BLAINE’s “Veterinary Art,” 
and numerous recipes One large octavo volume, 830 
pages, half morocco. 750 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor. 


By GEORGE H. DADD, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner. 
To help every man to be his own cattle-doctor; giving 
the necessary information for preserving the health and 
curing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep, and swine, with 
@ great variety of original recipes, and valuable infor- 
ma ion on farm and dairy management. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


Their History, Breeding, and Management. By LEWIS 
F. ALLEN. This book will be considered indispensable 
by every breeder of live-stock. The large experience of 
the author in improving the character of American 
herds adds tothe weight of his observations, and has 
enabled him to producea work which will at once make 
good bis claims as a standard authority on the subject. 
New an revised elltion. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 256 


For Wool or for 


‘Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H STODDARD. The management of poultry in 
large numbers, being a series of articles written for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Iltustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. 5) 
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THE CIDER MAKERS HAND BOOK 


A Complete Guide for Making and Keeping Pure Cider. 


BY J. M. TROWBRIDCE. 

Pure cider is one of the most healthful and pleasant beverages that man can use. Itis the pure 
juice of che apple fermented just as wine is, but containing much less alcohol and no tartaric acid at 
all, the place of the latter being naturally su~>lied by the malic acid of the apple. Excellent as pure 
cider is, it is difficult to procure it either t:1om wholesale or retail dealers. The stuff sold for pure 
cider is often some villainous concoction which ought to be prohibited by law; and most of the other 
cider sold is made either from bad apples or by incompetent persons, and therefore is either bad from 
the beginning or else is spoiled through the carelessness or ignorance of the maker. In a great 
country like ours, where apples are produced in such overwhelming abundance, good cider ought to 
be plentiful and cheap, and yet at the same time be remunerative to the makers. The Cider Makers’ 
Hand Book is a complete guide for making and keeping pure cider, by a practical man of great expe- 
rience in the business. It should be in the hands of all apple growers and dealers who handle 
large quantities of fruit. Our mechanical intelligence has brought the necessary appliances for cider 
making to great perfection; yet we learn that three-fourths or more of all the cider made is spoiled 
either in the process of making or immediately after becoming cider, a fact which is attributed to a 
general lack of information of the plain, practical and simple requirements to be observed in the mak- 
ing and keeping of cider, rather than to any other cause. To correct some of the erroneous theories 
now accepted by those engaged in Cider Making, and to be to others a Hand Book of Practical In- 
struction is the object of this most valuable work. No treatise on this art has been published in 
many years, and it will be welcomed by thousands as a Standard Authority of practical information, 
based on exact scientific facts. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. Introductory. CHAPTER VI. Straining and Filtering. 
CHAPTER II. The Properties of Cider, CHAPTER VII. Fermentation. 
CHAPTER III. Apple Juice. CHAPTER VIII. Pasteurization. 


CHAPTER IV. CHAPTER IX. Old Method of Cider Making. 


CHAPTER V. 


Apples, *Varieties and Tests. 
Apparatus for Cider Making. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Notes and Suggestions on Lawn and Lawn Planting; Laying Out and Arrangement of 
Country Places, Large and Small Parks, Cemetery Plats and Railway Station 
Lawns; Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; The Hardy 
Border; Bedding Plants; Rockwork, etc., etc. 





By SAMUEL PARSONS, Superintendent of Parks, New York City. 


Mr. Parsons’s long and successful experience as a Laudscape Gardener makes him peculiarly qualified to give prac 
tical instruction on all matters pertaining to the laying out and planting of country places. The present volume is the 
result of the study of many years iu all departments of the landscape gardener’s art. 

Mr. Parsons has lived among choice ornamental trees and plants all his life and had the opportunity of studying 
numerous examples of Landscape Gardening in more or less professional visits to country places in America. His po. 
sition of Superintendent of Parks in New York City for nearly ten years, moreover, gives him additional advantages 
for observation and study accessible to but few other men. As wealth is being rapidly diffused among all classes, a 
bovuk of this character has long been needed to stimulate interest in the inexpensive styles of Landscape Gardening by 
enunciating afew practical, fundamental principles and giving an account of some examples of well-laid-out grounds- 
Realizing that trees and shrubs must be studied carefully with due regard to their surroundings, the author has classi_ 
fied them in a general way in accordance with the mutability of different seasons. In the discussion of foliaze, bedding 
and the use of hardy herbaceous perennials, he has endeavored t» give a distinctly formulated system, based upon the 
fundamental and general principles of Landscape Gardening and to simplify their terms and make them a3 definite 
as possible. The various chapters of the work treat more or less extensively on 


The Lawn, The Management of Sloping Grounds, Spring Effects onthe Lawn, June Effects on 
the Lawn, Flowers and Foliage of Summer, Green Foliage in Autumn, Autumnal Color on the 
Lawn, l.awn Planting for Winter Effect, Grandmother’s Garden, Garden Flowers Bedding Plants, 
The Ornamentation of Ponds and Lakes, Lawn Planting for Small Places, City Parks; Railroad, 
Charchyard, and Cemetery Lawn Planting, Nookeries on the Home Grounds. 


The volume is a large octavo of 300 pages and nearly 200 illustrations, many of them full pages. Beautifully printed 


and bound. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. 





COFFEE: From Plantation to Cup. 


This work written by FRANCIS B. THURBER presents in a clear and coneise style, as its title indicates, the complete 
history of Coffee from Plantation to Cup; its culture, preparation for market, se ection, roasting, grinding, blending, 
and mixing. All the various kinds of coffee and the special culture and treatment in the principal coffee growing coun- 
tries are fully described. Several chapters are devoted to the adulterations and analysis of coffee, consumption, statis- 
tics, and a great many cther topics of value not only to those in the cultivation and trade, but of interest to every in- 
telligent reader. A large number of fine illustrations embellish this volume which is handsomely bound and contains 
over 400 pages. 


Price, postpaid, $2. 





THE FARMER'S — 
Veterinary Adviser. 


NINTH EDITION. 


i 


A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of 
Disease in Domestic Animals, with 
Numerous Illustrations. 

By JAMES LAW. 


Professor of Veterinary Science in Cornell University; 
Veterinary Alumnus of the Highland and A-ricultural 
Society of Scotland; Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain; Consulting Vet- 
erinarian of the New York Agricultural Society; Mem- 
of the American Public Health Association; former 
Professor in the Albert Veterinary College, London, and 
the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh; Author of 
General and Descriptive Anatomy of the Domestic 
Animals, etc. 


—>—- 


The increase of knowledge during the last decade has 
been marvelous indeed, especially in the discoveries of 
methods for successfully combating contagious diseases: 
In order to em') ace these methods, a3 well as to cover the 
latest and best methods of treatment employed by our 
most distinguished veterinarians, this work has been 
thoroughly revised. The changes in the book will be 
found to add materially to the fullness and clearness of 
the previous editions. 

The adaptation of this work to the purpuse to which it 
has been largely put asa veterinary text book in Agricul- 
tural Colleges and for the education of the agricultural 
community is established beyond a doubt by the large 
number of avimal plagues which have been stamped out 
and the general advance that has been made in veterinary 
science. Illustrations have been freely introduced to 
render the text more lucid. In the lst of contagious dis 
eases are included not only those who are habitually 
developed on American soil, and those already introduced 
from abroad, but also such as prevail in Europe, and are 
liable at any time to be brought into our midst by impor- 
tation. 

It is imperative that the American farmer should be 
forewarned of pestilence that threaten him from abroad 
as well as those that beset him at home. For all such 
affections the principles that should guide him in prevent- 
ing and extinguishing the disease are concisely and clearly 
set forth in this work which is pre-eminently 


THE BEST BOOK PUBLISHED 
ON THE SUBJKCT, 


and is especially designed to supply the need of the busy 
American Farmer, who can rarely avail himself of the 
advice of a Scientific Veterinarian. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. Inflammation and Fever. 

CHAPTER II. Contagious and Epizootic Diseases. 

CHAPTER III. Specific Contagious and Epizootic Dis- 
eases. 

CHAPTER IV. Larger Parasites. 

CHAPTER V. Dietetic and Constitutional Diseases. 

CHAPTER VI. Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 

CHAPTER VII. Diseases of the Heart. 

CHAPTER VIII. Diseases of the Blood-vessels and Lym- 
phatics. 

CHAPTER IX. Diseases of the Digestive Organs. 

CHAPTER X. Diseases of the Liver. 

CHAPTER XI. Diseases of the Pancreas and Spleen. 

CHAPTER XII. Diseases of the Urinary Organs. 

CHAPTER XIII. Diseases of the Organs of Generations. 

CHAPTER XIV. Diseases of the Mammag (Udder) and 
Teats. 

CHAPTER XV. Diseases of the Eyes. 

CHAPTER XVI. Diseases of the Nervous System. 

CHAPTER XVII Skin Diseases. 

CHAPTER XVIII. General Diseases of Bones, Joints, 
and Muscles. 

CHAPTER XIX. Special Injuries of Bones, Joints and 
Muscles. 

CHAPTER XX. Diseases of the Foot. 

CHAPTER XXI. Diseased Growths. 

APPENDIX :—Action, Doses, etc., of Medicines. 


8vo, Cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. . 


Sent postpaid toall parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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VALUABLE MONOGRAPHS ON IMPORTANT FARM AND GARDEN CROPS, ETC. 





These Works writtea by Eminent Specialists and Practical Farmers and Gardeners, are paper bound and sent postpaid to all 
parts of the World on receipt of advertised price. Our New, elegant and fully illustrated 8vo, Rural Book Catalogue 
of 112 pages sent with each order, containing full descriptions of the best works for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Florists, Fruit Growers, Architects, and Sportsmen, Ete. 


Gregory on Cabbages; How to grow them. 
A Practical Treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full de- 
tails on every point, including Keeping and Marketing 
the Crop, By James J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 
12mo, 30c. 

Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurtzels, etc. 
How to raise them, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12 mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What kinds to raise, and the way to raise them. 
J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12me, 3Uc. 


Gregory on Squashes. 


By J. 


This T;eati.e, which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 


without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; 
how much Manure is necessary; how to Prepare and 
Plant; about Hoeing and Cultivating; Setting of the 
Fruit; Ripening, Gathering, Storing, Care During Win- 
ter,etc. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Fertilizers. Paper cover, 40c. 
Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Ouion 
Growers of leng experience residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Paper cover, 8vo, 20c. 


Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
This useful and valuable work contains full details of 
eyery process from the Selection and Preparation of the 
Seed and Soil to the Harvesting, Cu:ing and Marketing 
the Crop, with illustrative engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the country. 
It also contains netes on the Tobacco Worm, with illus- 
trations. 8vo, 25c. 


Hop Culture. 
Plain directions given by ten experienced cultivators, 
Revised, enlarged, and edited by A. S. Faller. Forty 


engravings, 30c. 


Flax Culture. 
A very valuable work, containing full directions, from 
selection of giound and seed to preparation and market- 
ing of crop, as given by a number of experienced grow- 
ers, 8v0, 30c. 


Potato Pests. 
No Farmer can afford to be without this little book. It 
gives the most complete account of the Colorado Beetle 
anywhere to be found, and includes all the latest dis- 
coveries as to the habits of the insect and the various 
means for its destruction. It is well illustrated, and ex. 
hibits in a map the spread of the insect since it left its 
native home. By Prof. C. V. Riley. Paper cover, 50c. 


Brackett’s Farm Talk. 


By George E. Brackett. Paper, 50c. 


Wheat Culture. 

How to double the yield and increase the profits. By D. 
S. Curtiss, Washington, D. C. CONTENTS: I. Wheat 
Culture.—II. The Wheat Piant.—III. How to Obtain a 
Large Yield.—IY. Incidental Requisites to a Large Yield. 
—V. Pianting or Sowing Wheat.—VI. Importance of the 
Wheat Crop.—VII. Flour the Form in which to Sell 
Wheat.—VIII. Varieties Most Grown in the United 
States.—_IX. Green Manuring and Plowing.—X Recapit 
ulation of Operations.—XI. Examples of Successful 
Wheat Culture.—XII Extracts from Letters.—XIII. Dis- 
eases and Insects.—XIV. Improved Machinery and Im- 
plements.—XYV. Analyses of Wheat and Straw.—XVI 
Conclusion. Illustrated.—Price paper covers, postpaid 
50 cents. 


Webb’s Oape Cod Cranberries. 
A va'‘uable Handbook by a successful cultivator of Cran- 
berries, who thoroughly understands the subject upon 
which he writes. By James Webb. Illustrated. Paper, 
12mo, 40. 


Address 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Your Plants. 

Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the Gar- 
den. By James Sheehan. The above title well describes 
the character of the work—“Plain and Practical.’ The 
author, a commer vial florist and gardener, has eudeavor- 
ed, in this work, to answer the many questions asked by 
his customers, as to he proper treatment of plants. The 
book shows all through that its author is a practical man, 
and he writes as one with a large store of experience. 
The work better meets the wants of the amateur wh» 
grows a few plants in the window, or has a small flowe: 
Garden, than a larger treatise intended for those who 
cultivate plants upon a more extended scale. Price, post- 
paid, paper covers, 40 cents. 


The Diseases of Sheep. 
By Henry Clock, V.S_ This volume fully explains and 
describes the proper remedies to prevent and Cure the 
Diseases of Sheep, with au essay on Cattle Epidemics. 
— to the use of Farmers and Sheep- 
owneis. 50c. 


Butter and Butter Making. 
With the Best Methods for Producing and Marketing it. 
By Willis P. Hazard, Presiaent of the Chadd’s Ford 
Farmers’ Club, author of the ‘Jersey, Alderney, and 
— ee Illustrated. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents 


Silk Culture. 


A Handbook for Silk-Growers. By Mrs. C. E. Bamford. 
CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Mulberry.—II. Gathering- 
the Leaves,—III. The Cucoonery.—lV. Eges of the 
Silk Worm Moth—V. Feeding the Silk Worms.—VI. 
Moulting—VII. Spinning.—VIII. The Cocoous.—IX. 
The Moths of the Silk Worm.—X. Varieties of Silk 
Worms.—XI. Diseases of the Silk Worm.—XII. Reeling. 
—XIII. Chemistry of Silk—XIV. Miscellaneous. Paper, 
12mo. Price, postpaid, 30c. 


American Bird Fancier. 

Or how to breed, rear, and care for Song and Domestic 
Birds. This valuable and important little work tor all 
who are interested in the keeping of Song Birds, has 
been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete man- 
ual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds, or 
wish to do so, will find the new Faucier indispensable. 
New, revised and enlarged edit on. By D. J. Browne 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper cover, 50c. 


Canary Birds. 
A Manual of useful and practical information for Bird- 
Keepers. 18mo. Paper cover, 50; cloth. 


Silos, Ensilage and Silage. 
A practical treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder Corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic information 
on this important subject, by Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. 
M.S. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo, 50. 


Kalamazoo Celery. 
Its Cultivation and Secret of Success. 
& Bro. Price 5€c. 


Vaughan’s Celery Compound. 
A Complete and Illustrated Treatise on Celery Culture. 
By J.C. Vaughan. Price, 50c. 


Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 
This work contains Plain, Practical and Explicit D‘irec- 
tions in mivute detail for the Cultivation and Manage 
ment of the Crop, from the sowing of the seeds to the 
marketing of the product. By Francis Brill. Price, 20c. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we 
made by it. 


This work is written by a lady, and while containing 
many useful suggestions it has the interest of a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo, 3c. 


Mushroom Culture. 
Its Extension and Imps ovement. 
§. Illustrated. Cleth, 12mo, 50c. 


How to Plant and What to Do with the 


Crops. 
With other valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. CONTENTS: 
Times for Sowing Seeds; Covering Seeds; Field Crops; 
Garden or Vegetable Seeds Sweet Herbs, Ete.; Tree 
Seeds; Flower Seeds: Fruit Treé&s; Distances Apart for 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs; Profitable Farming; Green or 
Manuring Crops; Root Crops; Forage Piants; What te 
Do with the Crops; The Rotation of Crops; Varieties; 
Paper Covers, postpaid, 50c. ‘ 


By G. Bochove 


By W. Robinson, F. L. 





Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 
ef Prof. A. J. Cook. The name of the author is enough 
of itself to recommend auy book to almost any people, 
but this one on Maple Suzar is written in Prof. Cooks’ 
happiest style. All the difficult points in regard to mak- 
ing the very best quality of = Syrup and Maple 
Sugar are very fully explained. Ali recent inventions in 
apparatus, and methods of — this delicious product 
of the farm are fully described. Profusely illustrated, 40. 


Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods Proplores in England and France. B 
James Barnes and William Robinson, F. L. 8. Wit 
Translation of Mr. Leboenf’s Essay on Asparagus, and 
Particulars of the Seven Years’ Competition Instituted 
for its Improvement, 50c. 


The A BC of Potato Culture. 


By W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest quan- 
tities and in the finest qualities with the least expendi- 
ture of time and labor; carefully considering all the 
latest improvements in this braach of agriculture up to 
the present date, 50c. 


Strawberry Culturist. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the History, Sexuality, 
Field and Garden Culture of Strawberries, Forcing or 
Pot Culture, How to Grow from Seed, Mybridizing, and 
all information necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries together with a description of 
new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
illustrated. Flexible Cloth, 12mo. Price, 25c. 


Canning and Preserving. 
By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. This work is the result of careful 
sractice in teaching beginners how to can and preserve 
rults and vegetables; also the best methods of makin, 
minarmalades, fruit, butter and jellies, dryimg fruits an 
making sirups and catsups, pickling, Havored vinegars, 
drying herbs, etc., 40, 


Twenty-five Cent Dinners for Families of 


Six. 

Miss Corson undertakes to show that a good dinner can 
be made for twenty-five cents, not only for one person, 
but for a family of six, comprising the two parents and 
four children of the usual ages and appetites. We can 
commend this work to every family, especially to farmers’ 
families, who will find here the methods of cooking the 
articles of food furnished by the farm in a variety of 
acceptable forms. By Miss Juliet Corson. Superinten- 
dent of the New York Cooking School. Paper covers. 
Price, postpaid, 25c. 


How to Make Candy. 


A Manual of Plain Directions. 
Points for Judging the Different Varieties 
of Dogs. 


Compiled from the New Edition of Stonehenge’s Dogs 
of the British Islands. Adopted by the Westminister 
and other Kennel Clubs. Paper, 50c. 


Hints on Cheese Making. 


For the Dairyman, the Factoryman, and the Manufac- 
turer, By T. D. Curtis. Price, 75 


House and Pet Dogs. 


Their Selection, Cure and Training. 
Concerning Lawn Planting. 


By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. The brief 
essays em raced in this pamphlet have been prepared 
with a view of advaneing the standard of Landscape 
Paper, 25 cents, post- 


Paper cover, 2mo, 50c. 


Paper, 50c. 


Architecture in the United States. 
paid. 


Ville’s High Farming Without Manure. 


By M. George Ville. Paper cover, 12mo, 25c. 


Duck Culture. 


Natural and Artificial. 
trated. Paper, 50c. 


Jones’s Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 


A practical Book, instructing the beginner how to raise 
rood crops of Peanuts. By B W. Jones, Surry Co., Va., 
‘aper Cover, 50c. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 


A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bom- 
mer. Paper, 25c. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. 
A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms 
on a Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. l2mo. Cloth 


cover, 


By James Rankin. Fully illus- 
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THE BIC CAME OF NORTH AMERICA’ The Raisin 


Its Habits, Habitat, Haunts, and Characteristics. How, When, and 


Where to Hunt It. 
A BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN AND THE NATURALIST. 


EDITED BY 


G. 0. Shields (“Coquina” ). 


Author of “Cruising in the Cascades,” “ Rust- 
ling in the Rockies,” “Hunting in the Great 
West,” “‘The Battle of the Big Hole,” 
“Campimg and Camp Outfits,” etc. 


This sumptuous volume, profusely and ele- 
gantly illustrated, written by a score or more 
of sportsmen, is a very captivating book, re- 
vealing the secret homes of the more savage 
animals in mountain fastnesses where man 
seldom finds his way, but where the game is 
still fairly plentiful. 

It comprises a collection of intelligently 
written monographs on allthe various kinds 
of big game to be found in North America, 
from the grizzly to the polar bear, and from 
the Virginia deer to the Rocky Mountain 
goat. Each writer speaks from his own ex- 
perience, tells what he has done and seen, 
and recounts the often thrilling incidents 
he has met with in hunting. All the con- 
tributors to the volume are well known writ- 
ers on field sports and hunting, and each one 
writes of a species of game he has studied 
for years in the field, on the mountain, or in the forest. No single writer could have had all the experiences here nar- 
rated. The descriptions and inc'dents cover every variety of large game on the continent. Fora work so comprehben- 
sive and entertaining, it is remarkable for the amount of Information conveyed—information of use to the sportsman 
and singularly free from technicalities—yet so intensely interesting is every page that one is certain to lay the work 
aside with mingled feelings of regret and pleasure. Mr. Shields is a most enthusiastic sportsman, and moreover wields 
the pen of aready writer, as indeed al) these sportsmen do, so that one follows him in his adventures with almost 
breathless interest. From beginning to end and in every chapter this book is positively fascinating. Thework contains 
nearly six hundred pages, and has twenty-seven full page illustrations, besides fourteen others nearly as large. These 
portraits are vivid, TRUE TO LIFE, and do credit to this work. 


8vo, 600 Pages, 80 Illustrations. Cloth, postpaid, $5.00. 


We Yoo = 0 ae Sn ge ee 


A Popular Treatise Upon the Game and Food Fishes of North America, with Especial 
Reference to Habits and Methods of Capture. 
By GC. BROWN GOODE. 


Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in Charge of the United States National Mu- 
seum; United States Fish Commissioner; Late United States Commissioner to the International 
Fisheries Exhibitions in Berlin and London; Author of ‘*Game Fishes of the United States,” 
‘*Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the United States,” etc., etc. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 











This is by far the most popular work that has ever been published on the fishes of America and is a book that no 
angler who taks pleasure in learning the haunts and habits of the finny tribe can afford to be without. Of the multi- 
tudinous varietie3 of fishes the author has judiciously selected and described those that are entitled to rank as game. 
Being as well qualified for this work as any man in the country by reason of hislong study of the subjects under the 
most favorable conditions, he has aimed to include every North American fish which is likely to be of interest to the 
general reader, either because of its gamyness or its economic use. The angler who cares to distinguish the species 
which comes to his hook, and to know of their habits and relationship, will prize this work as the best published on the 
subject, while the novice will find it of great value in showing him by c>rrect plates what the different species are like. 


The work contains nearly 500 pages and is handsomely printed and profusely illustrated. 


Cloth, gilt, 4to. Price, express paid, $5 00. 











Industry. 


A Practical Treatise on the Raisin Grapes, 
Their History, Culture and Curing. 


——> 


By GUSTAV EISEN. 


The book opens with a very interesting historical study 
of the raisin and its production, followed by descriptions 
of the districts of the world where the fo fs of im- 
portance, including of course those of California, which 
are sketched with much skill from full rers ona} acquaint- 
ance therewith. Next come discussions of climatic con- 
ditions, soils. location and irrigation, as related to raisin 
growing. Diseases and insect pests follow, and then the 
author begins his treatment of the actual production. the 
planting of the raisin vineyard, cultivation, grafting, 
pruning and the best tools for all parts of the vineyard 
work. Drying and curing, packing and the packinghouse 
andall devices used therein—all these are treated in detai} 
and constitute a practical ee by which — intelligent 
man, though inexperienced, may proceed safely and suc- 
cessfully in the butidin - of a raisin enterprise. Itisa 
matter of general satisfa:tion that California is enabled to 
give to the world the first comprehensive work on this 
special subject that has ever appeared in any language. 

his work is abandantly illustrated, neatly bound, of over 


200 page 


Price, postpaid, $3. 





Insects and Insecticides. 


A Practical Manual concerning Noxious 
Insects and the Methods of Pre- 
venting Their 


oo 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Injuries. 





This practical manual has just been published and gives 
complete information concerning noxious insects and the 
methods of preventing their injuries, together with de- 
scriptions of the Transformation of Insects; Natural 
Enemies of Injurious Insects; the Principal Insecticides; 
Methods of Applying Insecticides with Especial Reference 
to Spraying; and Directions for Collecting and Preserving 
Insects. This work will be —. welcomed by all in- 
telligent.farmers and gardeners. It has been repared 
with the idea of furnishing the farmer, the fruit-grower, 
the florist, and the housekeeper with a short account of 
the injurious insects with which they have to, contend, 
and the latest and best remedies for them. 


CONTENTS. 


PART I—Insects Affecting the Larger Fruits. 

ParT Il—lIusects Affecting Small Fruits. 

PART I1I—Insects Affecting Shade Trees, Ornamental 
Plants and Flowers. 

PART IV—Insects Affecting Vegetables. 

PART V—Insects Affecting Cereal and Foraga Crops. 

PART VI ‘asect Pests of Domestic Animals: and the 
Household. 


It is profusely illustrated and handsomely bound in 
cloth with embossed cover. 


12mo, Cloth. Postpaid, $1.25. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa, for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A First-Class Safely Bicycle 


PRESENTED TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


WHO IS WILLING TO SPEND A LITTLE TIME TO EARN IT. 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL WE OFFER TO GIVE, ON THE CONDI- 
TIONS BELOW, A FIRST-CLASS SAFETY BICYCLE. A 
STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE WHEEL AND THE BEST 
THAT IS MADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TO 


ss 
ss 
> 








DESCRIPTION: 


There is no healthier exercise than bicycling. as it brings into play the muscles of both 


lezs and arms and of nearly the whole body. The bicycle in question, being of safety 
pattern, learning to ride is an easy matter, and the art when once acquired is ove that 
will never tire any boy or girl fortunate enough to secure one. 

The bicycles we offer are the famous “ Lovells” and models of their kind. Ordina- 
rily sold at $35 each they are built on the most approved and latest plan. Each Bicycle 
has 26-inch wheels, drop frame, steel tubing, crescent rim, Molded Rubber Tires, 
Direct Spokes, Plunger Brake, . eo Cone Bearing. Adjustable Suspension saddle. 
Frame and Wheels Enameled, all other parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with 
Saddle Bag,Wrench and Oil Can. Suitaole for boys and girls of from 8 to 16 years of 


age. 
The “ Lovell” boy’s or girl’s Safety Bicycle is in every sense a high grade machine 
with all the improvements and adjustments fouvd in Large Safeties in a modified form. 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE IT. 


For 50 yearly subscriptions to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at $1.00 each, we 
offer the bicycle free of charge. If any are unabie to obtain this number we will send it 
for 25 subscribers and $10. 

To such as fail to get the required number of sub: cribers, or are unable to form a club 
and wish to purchase the wheel outright, we will sell it for $35. All wheels, whether 
sent asa premium or purchased, are shipped by express or freight at receiver’s expense. 
The charges, which are usually light, can be ascertained at your nearest express or 


freight office. 

ow here is a chance for the boy and girl readers of the AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 
without a Bicycle to secure one on liberal, not to ce | exceptional terms. By making an 
active canvass during leisure moments or after school hours any bright boy or girl can se- 
cure one ina very short time. Every Bicycle is warrauted and can be returned if not 
found exactly as represented. Sample copies to show in canvassing, together with out- 
fit, sent free on application. 


THE LOVELL DIAMOND SAFETY. 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WHEEL for LADIES and GENTS. 


Diamond Frame, steel drop forgings, steel tubing, adjJusta- 
ble ball bearings to all running parts, including 
pedals, suspension saddle, finest material 
money can buy, finished in 
enamel and nickel. 


Weight, complete, 49 pounds. Gear 54. No better machine 
made at any price. 


The price of this wheel, built of steel throughout and 
@] U R oO e F Ee R e made on the Jatest plan, is 50 less than other wheels 
of the same grade, the price being $865, on receipt of which we wi'lsend it securel 
packed, or we wil give it asa premium for 125 subscribers at the club rate, ®1.0 
per year each, or for 60 subscribers and #35, or for 30 subscribers and $55. 
In each case the receiver must pay freight or express charges which are usually ‘ight. 
In ordering give the name of your express or freight office if different from your post 
office. Canvassing outfit, sample copies, etc., sent free on application. 





Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter.’ 
Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a doilar. 








THE PEARL RUC-MAKER. 


FREE FOR ONLY 3 SUBSCRIBERS. 


SAVE YOUR RAGS. Delightful and Profitable Fmployment. Fasci- 
nating and easy tolearn. Material costs you nothing. Use your rags, yarn 
and scraps, and make them into handsome ilugs. Beautify your homes. The easiest and 
most economical process ever invented fur making Rag a..d Turkish Ruis, Ottoman 
and Furniture Covers, Cloak Trimmings, ete. Every Jady has enough material in her 
rag-bag to make several handsome, durable rugs. Any cloth, old or new, yarn, carpet 
wa: te, etc., can be used. Small pieces of silk, too much worn for patchwork, make 
pretty Stoolor Ottoman Covers. The Pearl Rug Maker is aset of steel forms and tines, 
on which the material is wound then sewr d through the center to a cloth foundation— 
with any sewing machine, or by hand- forming loops which are really cut open, making 
a soft, close pile or tuft a half inch thick, allontbe UPPER Side. Rags when used do not 


have to be sewed together. Small pieces, cut in strips on —— 
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the bias. Turkish Designs, conventional Flowers, etc , are / 
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readily made from the printed directions, and a handsome ‘mal 
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who have talked hard times for years must have an abun- 
dance of old clothes. 

The Pearl Rug- Maker is the only invention that 
will utilize them without being obliged to go to further 
expense than a spool of thread. You are not 
obliged to buy stamped p:tter! s, frames, hooks, 
and expensive yarns, costing from 60 cents toa 
dollar and ahajf a pound. Of course, for ex- 
pensive ruxs, this material is very nice; but 
with scraps of cloth, odds and ends that accu- 
mulate in every home, you can make Rugs that 
willadorn any parlor. Ladies don’t buy a 
carpet. If you wish to be economical, you can 
cover those worn places with homemade Rugs 
If you do not have 
enough bright - colored 
pieces in jour rag-bag, 
you can color them ata 
trivial expense. With ° 
the Pearl Rug-Maker 
many ladies can make 
an entire carpet. 

Rugs can be 
made by hand 
just as well as 
on asewing ma- “S59 
chine, but any YZ, 
sewing ma- 
chine cap 


rug, 2x3 feet, with a bord«r, can be made inaday. Folks y hy 
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“QUA OLD CLOTHES 


For $1.75 we will send the Rug-Maker and the American 
Agriculturist one year. 





Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting, 


Specially Adapted to Home Dress-Making. 
CIVEN FOR ONLY 


3 SUBSCRIBERS. 


The standard System of Dress-cut- 
ting of the civilized world, by which 
the merits of all other systems are 
judged. SCIENTIFIC in its construc. 
tion, and ARTISTIC in execution, it 
stands at the head of inventions for 
the benefit of womankind, the home 
dressmaker’s luxury, the modiste’s 
cessity. This celebrated Tailor System 
for cut ting Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments of every description is known 
and used the world over. The number 
of Moody Tailor Systems in actual 
daily use is greater than the number of 
allother systems combined, and the 
number sold daily exceeds the pumber 
sold of all other systems combined. 
THE MOODY TAILOR SYS- 
TEM teactes bow to cut and make 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, at 
= the same time enabling you to make 
= all variations of the same garment, 
from the plainest to the most elabo- 
rately finished Complete instructions 
: aresent with each system. Any girl 
14 years of age can learn to use the 
Moody Tailor System with perfect suc- 

ania ibe. cess, f' r the instructions are made so 
plain you have only to follow them to be certain that the garment will be a perfect fit 
without trying on. Every ca'culation needed will be found in the tables of calculations, 
giving proper width of the waist line for each siece of the garment, width at bottom, 
size of darts, etc., for each and every measure, from the largest lady to the smallest ehild. 

This system retails for $6.50, and the book on Dress-making at $2.50, and are considered 
cheap at that price. See what we offer. By special arrangsment we are enabled to 
offer this Whole outfit for the very low price of $1. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTOR- 
IST one year, $1.75. The System given for a club of 3 subscribers. 





Make all money or express orders and checks payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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The records show this Threshing -machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. ‘For full 
description, and for the,best Straw-preserving Rye 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Catae 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 












THE PERKINS’ 


mill, 
For Circulars and Prices address 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Wind Mill 


is the Sfrongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 





instructions for erecting sent with the first 
All Wind Mills warranted. 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 











Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO. RICHMOND, IND. 











The beautiful village of Avon Is situated 
in the fertile Valley of the Genesee, elgh- 
teen miles south of Rochester, and Is 
reached only by the Erie Railway. The ex- 
cellent medicinal springs at this place 
have made it the resort of invalids for gene= 
rations. Its Sulphur Waters are unsur- 
passed by ary others in this country, and 
contain more valuable curative properties. 
The supply is very abundant, one spring 
atone flowing constantly at the rate of 
fifty-four gallons per minute. The elevated 
location of Avon, excellent system of drain= 
age and highly cultivated condition of the 
country ensure an entire absence of every 
kind of maiarial poison. To these impor- 
tant requisites add the great advantage to 
be derived from the Sulphur Water, and 
Avon offers a location unequalled as a 
health resort. The water is specially effl- 
cacious in rheumatism, neuralgia, scrofula 
and skin diseases, tumors, liver disorders. 
gall stones, indigestion, constipation, kid= 
ney and bladder complaints, catarrh, etc. 
The Sulphur Water of Avon Springs also 
acts as an antidote to blood poisons, and 
as a general purifier of the entire system. 
To these properties may be attributed its 
great value in skin diseases. Avon affords 
ample Sanitarium and Hotel accommoda= 
tions, there being two of each. The two 
Hotels—the Livingston House and Congress 
Hali—are first-class and modern in every 
particular, the former under the manage= 
ment of Dr. Wm. Nisbet & Son, and the 
latter under the direction of Dr. O. D. 
Phelps. The Avon Springs Sanitarium Is 
conducted by Dr. L. C. Smedley, and the 
Sanitarium of Allen & Carsonis in charge 
of Dr. Cyrus Allen. Descriptive circulars 
will be sent on application to any of the 
parties above named, or to the Passenger 
Department of the Erie Railway. 

WwW. C. RINEARSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


NEW YORK. 








POT GROWN ~ 
Strawberries 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Best varieties, also) 
SPECIALTIES for Fall Planting FREED! 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. yY. 


bacitS th BICYCLES 


with no extracharge. Mfrs Priee|Ours 

. 90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs $90} $70 
wet Diamond Safety, all steel pe $75 
Springfield Roadster. headersimposs ‘ $70 
°9) Amer. Champion, highest grade. oa 3 
Others as cheap,all makes new or? hd; lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,93 GSt., Peo: 












43-ACENTS WANTED-@a 


= SS 50 STYLES, witn 
INS SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 

Finish, Best Materialsand Workmauship. Priess unparalleled. 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 321, 328 & 325 N. 8th St. Phila. Pa. 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 











The Agriculturist is published moutbly and is mail- 
ed in time to reach subscribers on or before the first of 
each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per ed or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months, 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order. register- 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

Renewals — The date on the subseriber’s address label 
on the magazine or wrapper shows the time to which the 
subscription is pald, and is the subscriber’s receipt for re- 
mittance. No other receipt issent unless requested. The 

aver is paid for t» the first of the month (of the year) 
indicated on the label. If the date on the label is not 
changed within four weeks after payment of subscription, 
or if any error is noticed, subscribers will confer a favor 
by notifying us. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of Address.—When a change of address is de- 
sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 


s. d. U.8.cur. 

Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 2.46 
RE ARETE Te Tey ey re Ore TE 11 3 2.70 
MQGABASCAT.. . 2. cc ccccees isch Wey Sale o'ens 12 3 2.94 
BE. TROIODR..... -cccccccwcces iis s:h'ad sp Re 10 3 2.46 
SN eae err er eee ee 11 3 2.70 
WOW Bamthh WAGE. oc cc es cccvcsscesess 7 3 1.74 
OS Eee ae ee Pee Fea. ie 1.74 

ueensland.......-..65 ELA ry ee ee 7 3 1.74 
eT etre rr Le ee Zs 1.74 
IE «6-40.56 604 a0 doh 445 SS 048 %0% 7 3 1.74 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with vour letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising Rates. 
Ordinary Pages, ®1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, #1.25 per line. 
Second.Cover Page, #1 50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, #2.00 per 


line. 
No advertisement taken for less than #&3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


—o— 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 


